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POETR Y. 


Art.1. The Iliad and Ody[fy of Homer, tranflated into Engl Blank 
Verfe. By W. Cowper, of the Inner ‘Temple, Eig. 2 Vols, 4to. 
1150p. Price 2]. 12s. 6d. in Boards, Johnfon. 1791. 


TRANS1.ATORS of poetry may be arranged into two claffes: thofe who 
withoutinvention, but an ardent ambition for its honours, with powers 
of embellifhment, harmony of diction, and elegance of tafte, attempt 
to graft their own feyons on a folid ftem ; and thofe who, from real or 
imagined fympathy with the production of another, unable to perceive 
excellence through any other medium but that of their idol, tenounce all 
individual confequence, {wear to his words, and rank themfelves under 
his banner. The firft facrifice their model to themfelves and their 
age, the feeond facrifice both to their darling original. Of both 
kinds of tranflation, the mufes of this country have produced fpeci- 
mens: Mr. Pope’s ranks foremoft in the former, whether that of Mr. 
Cowper claim the fame eminence in the latter clafs, we aré now to 
inquire. 

‘hough the ultimate end’ of poetry be to pleafe, and the beft ine 
clude both inftruétion and pleafure at once, it will eafily be perceived, 
that the laws which are to rule two fpecies of tranflation fo different 
cannot be the fame. The laws which the firlt impofes are of its own 
creation and choice; the Jaws of the fecond refemble formewhat thofe 
which a matter prefcribes to his fervant, they have little to gratify 
vanity, they are related to refignation, they are fidelity-and fimplicity 
with as much harmony and vivacity as is compatible with both; for 
the tranflator of Homer indeed, the difficulty will not be how much 
he fhall facrifice of thefe two laft requifites, but how much he thall be 
able to obtain, of to preferve. 

By fidelity fome will underftand the mere fubftitution of one lan- 
Baage for another, with the intire facrifice of idiom and metre, which 
‘belongs only to the literal tranflation of fchool-books. Fidelity, as 
Mr. é himfelf has with equal happinefs and precifion defined it in 
his preface, is that quality which neither omits nor adds any thing to 
an authors ftock, * 1 have invented nothing,’ fays he, ‘ I have omitted 
nothing.’ When we confider the magnificent end of epic poetry. to 
write for all times and all races, to treat of what will always exift and 
always be underftuod, the puny laws of local decorum and flu€tuati 
fathions, by which the omiffion or modification of certain habits 
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cuftoms, natural but obfolete, is prefcribed, cannet come into con- 
fideration. Such laws may bind the meaner race of writers. He 
who tranflates Homer knows that when Patroclus adminifters at table, 
or Achilles flays the fheep himfelf for Priam, a chief. and a prince 
honour the chieftains and king who vifit them, and difdain to _ 
to meaner hands thefe piedges of hofpitality ; and he tranflates faith- 
fully and minutely, nor fears that any will fneer at fuch acuftom, 
but thofe who fneer at the principle that eftablifhed it. He neither 
« attempts to foften or refine away’ the energy of pailages relative to 
the theology of primitive ages, or fraught with allegoric images of 
the phenomena of nature, though they might provoke the fmile of 
the effeminate, and of the fophilts of his day. ‘This is the firit and 
moft eflential part of the Gdelity prefcribed to a tranflator, and this 
Mr. C, has fo far fcrupuloufly obferved, that he mutt be allowed to 
have given us more of Homer, and added lefs of his own, than all his 
predeceffors; and this he has done with that fimplicity, that purity 
of manner, which we confider as the fecond requifite of tranflation. 
By fimplic ty we mean, what flows from the heart; and there is no in- 
ftance of any tranflator known to us, who has fo entirely transtufed 
the er fpirit of an ancient work into a modern language ; 
whofe own individual habits and bent, if we may be allowed the ex- 
preffion, feem to be fo totally annihilated, or to have coalefced fo im- 
perceptibly with his model. He is fo loft in the contemplation of his 
authors narrative, that in reading we no more think of Aim, than we 
do of Homer when he hurls us along by the torrent of his plan; ne 
quaintnefs, no antithefis, no ¢ igrammatic flourifh, beckons our atten- 
tion from its track, bids us admire or rather wey ered fpurn the in- 
truding dexterity of the writer: to haye leifure to tMink of the auth¢ 
when we read, or of the artift when we behold, proves that the work 
of either is of an inferior clafs ; we have neither time to inquire after 
Homer's birth-place or rank, when Andromache departs from her 
hufband, nor ftoop to look for the infcription of the artifts name, wher 
we fland before the Apollo. 
Confidering next the Aarmony of numbers, prefcribed to~the 
a of 5 Doet, Mr. Cc, himfelf allows that he has many a line 
n ugly hitch in its gait,’ and perhaps to thofe he acknowledges 
as fuch, and the copious lift of others called forth in battle-array 
againtt him, no trifling file of equally feeble, harfh, or halting ones, 
might be added. Still we do not hefitate to give it as our opinion 
2209 on %, careful perufal of the whole, that the ftyle and the flow 
is numbers are in genera! corfonance wi iri 
In particular lines he ay be inferior to a ys (thom 8 te 
ayn has as often adopted or imitated the difcords of Milton, ‘dl 
ert iow of A, erfe. The Englifh Jupiter perhaps fhakes his ambrofial 
curls not with the full majeity of the Greek; the plaiative tones of 
Andromache do not perhaps melt, or the reverberated burfts of Heétoré 
voice break on our ear, with their native melody or ftreneth: the 
ftone of modern Sifyphus Opprefles not with e ral i he a 
bounds with equal rapidity as that of old: the h asi Mp <7 tt 
sa heise’ 7 : oarfenefs of northern 
uage bound in pebbly monofyllables, and almoft always defti 
+} ecided quantities, muft frequently baffle the moft weit on 
if even no allowance were made for the terror that invefts a colchenned 


pallage, and dathes the courage of the tranflator with anxiety and fear. 
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Sull, if Mr. C. be not always equally fuccefsful in the detail, his work 
pofiefies that harmany which confifts in the variety of well-poifed 
periods, periods that may be purfued without fatiety, and difmafs the 
ear uncloyed by that monotony which attends the roundeit and moft 
fortunate rhyme, the rhyme of Dryden himéfelf. ; 

The chiet trefpafs of our tranflato:’s ftyle, and it will be found to 
imply a trefpafs againft his fidelity and fimplicity, is no doubt the in- 
temperate ufe of inverfion, ungraceful in icfelf, contrary to the idiom 
of his language, and what is ftill worfe, fubverfive of perfpicuity, 
than which no quality diftinguifhes Homer more from ail other writers: 
for Homer, though fraught with every element of wifdom, even in 
the opinion of a critic* to no herefy more adverfe than that of ac- 
knowledging faultlefs merit, whether ancient of modern, Homer, with 
all this fand of ufeful dottrine, remains to this day the moft perfpi- 
cuous of poets, the writer leaft perplexed with ambiguity of ftyle. 
His tale is fo clearly told, that even now, as of yore, he is or may be 
the companion of every age and almoft every capacity, at almoft eve 
hour. ‘This perfpicuity is perhaps not to be attained by the fcantinefs 
of modern grammar ; it is perhaps not to be fully expected from the 
inferior powers of the moft attentive tranflator, wearied with labour, 
and fancying that to be clear to others which is luminous to him: but 
this we cannot allow to be pleaded every where in excufe of our tranf- 
lator’s ambiguities, after the ample teftimony he bore in his preface 
to the perfpicuity of his author. Such palliation indeed will not be 
offered by him who tells us, that not one line before us efcaped his at- 
tention. We decline entering into particulars on this head, partly 
becaufe Mr. C. cannot be ignorant of the paffages alluded to, partly 
becaufe fufficient, and even exuberant pains have been taken by others 
to point them out to the public. 

But if the tranflator often deviate from his mode! in fo effential a 
requifite, he {crupuloufly adheres to another of much lefs confequence, 
the obfervance of thofe cuftomary epithets with which Homer diftin- 
guifhes his gods and heroes from each other. As moft of thefe are 
frequently no more than harmonious Spee of the verfe, often ferve 
only as a ceremonious introduction to his fpeakers, we are of opinion 
that he might at leaft have fometimes varied them with advantage to 
his verfe, and for the greater gratification of his reader, He who 
thought it a venial licence to deviate in the firft line of his work from 
the text, who cries ‘ woe to the land of dwarfs +’, who makes his hero 
often *« the fwifteft of the fwift’, tinges the locks of Menelaus with 
‘ amber,’ and varies Eumaus from plain {wineherd, to ‘ the illu- 
firiaus fteward or noble paftor of the ftyes,’ he furely might 
have faved us from the ‘ archer-god,’ the ‘ cloud-aflembler Jove,’ 
the * city-fpoiler chief,’ the ‘ cloud-affembler deity,’ &c. é&c., 
or in mercy to our debauched cars have meditated combinations 
more confonant to verfe and language. Their cafual omiffion 
would not have proved a greater infidelity than that which made him 
difregard names and epithets, expreflively repeated in the original, 








* Samuel Johnfon. 
t Wiad 111. v. 6. 
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of which that of Afius the Hyrtacide in the catalogue * is a firiking 
inftance. ' 

lomer is ample, and the tranflator ftudies to be fo, and gene- 
rally with fuccefs; but Fiomer is likewife concife where Mr. C, 18 
often verbofe, and where by more careful meditation or more fre- 
guent turning of line and period he might have approached his matter. 
Homer finiflies, but like nature, without lofing the whole in the parts: 
the obfervations which the tranflator offers on this in the preface we 
are tempted to tranferibe. Pref. rp. xv. 

« The padages which will be leaft noticed, and poffibly not at all, 
except by thofe whe fhall with to find me at a fault, are thofe which 
have coft me abundartly the moft labour. It is difficult to kill a 
fheep with dignity in a modern language, to flay and to prepare it 
for the tab!s, detailing every circumftance of the procefs. Difficult 
alfo, without finking below the level of poetry, to harnefs mules to 
a waggon, particularizing every article of their furniture, ftraps, 
rings, ttaples, and even the tying of the knots that kept all together. 
Homer, who writes always to the eye, with all his fublimity and 
grandeur, has the minutenefs of a Flemifh painter.’ 

‘To this remark, founded on truth, we could have wifhed Mr. C. 
had added the reaton why Homer contrived to be minute without being 
tedious, to appear finifhed without growing languid, to accumulate 
details without lofing the whole; defects which have invariably at- 
tended the defcriptions of his finifhed followers, from Virgil and Apol- 
lonius, down to Ariofto, and from him to the poets of our days, 
Milton alone excepted. It is, becaufe he never fuffered the defcrip- 
tions that branched out of his fubje€t to becoine too heavy for the 
trunk that fupported them; becauie he never admitted any image 
calculated to refle¢t more honour on his knowledge than on his judg- 
ment ; becaufe he did not feek but find, not ferve but rule detail, 
abiorbed by his great end; and chiefly becaufe he, and he alone, con- 
trived to create the nage he def ribed, limb by limb, part by part, 
before our eyes, connecting it with his plot, and making it the off- 
fpring of action and time, the two great mediums of poetry. The 
chariot of juno is to be deferibed +: it is not brought forth as from 
arepotitory, tamely to wait before the celettial portico, and {ubjected 
to finical examination, the a¢tion all the while dormant: on the 
spur of the moment, Hebe is ordered to put its various parts together 
bef re Our eyes, the goddefs arranges her courfers, mounts, fhakes 
the golden reins and Hits of wath Minerva, and our anticipating 
expectation, to tie battle, Agamemnon is to appear in panoply f: 
we are Not introcuced to enumerate greaves, helmet, fword, belt, 
corer, ipear; they become important by the action only that applies 
them othe hero's limbs, We are admitted to the toilet of Juno$; 
ho Kile evadage of Ornaments ready laid out, of boxes, capfules, and 
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cofmetics ; the ringlets rife under her fingers, the pendanta wave in 
her ears, the zone embraces her breaft, pertumes rife in clouds round 
her body, her vet is animated with charms, Achilles is to be the 
great object of our attention, his fthield a wonder*; heaven, earth, 
fea, gods, and. men are to occupy its orb: yet, even here he dcviates 
not from his great rule, we fee its auguit texture rife beneath the 
hammer of Vuican, and the action proceeds with the ttrokes 
of the celcRtial artit. Where defcription mutt have itagnated, or fuf- 
pended a¢tion, it is confined to a word, ‘ the fable {hip, the hollow 
thip,’ or difpatched with a compound, ¢ the red-prowed fhip,’ ¢ the 
fhadow-firetching fpear.’ If the inftrument be too important to be 
pafied over lightlv, he, with a dexterity next to miraculous, makes 
it contribute to raife the character of the owner, The bow of Pandarus 
is traced t to the enormous horns of the mountain-ram, and its ac- 
quiiition proves the fly intrepidity of the archer who bends it now. 
The {ceptre of Agamemnon f becomes the pedigree of its wearer : 
it is the elaborate work of Vulcan for Jupiter, his gitt to Hermes, 
his prefent to Pelops, the inheritance of Atreus, the thepherd-ilatf of 
‘Thyeites, the badge of command for. Agamemnon, ‘Thus Homer 
defcribes ; this is the myitery without which the moft exquifite de- 
{cription becomes anexcrefcence, and only clogs and wearies the indig- 
nant and difappointed reader. Poetic imitation, we repeat it, 1s pro- 
greflive, and lefs occupied with the /arfoce of the object than its aion ; 
hence all comparifons between the poet’s and the painter’s manners, 
ought to be made, with an eye to the refpective end and limits of 
either art: nor can thefe obfervations be deemed fuperfluous, except 
by thofe who are moit in want of them, the defcriptive wibe, who 
imagine they paint what they only perplex, and fondly dream of en- 
riching the realms of fancy, by filly excurfions into the province of 
the florift, chemift, or painter of {till life. 

Proceeding now to lay before the reader fpecimens of the tranflation 
itfelt, we fhall felect paifages which by their contratt may enable him 
to eftimate the variety of our author’s powers, to poife his bleimithes 
and beauties, and to form an idea of what he is to expect trom a 
perufal of the whole. To exhibit only the fplendid, would have been 
infidious ; it would have been unfair to expofe Janguor alone; we have 
purfued a middle courfe, and when he has confulted the volumes 
thenifelves, the reader, we truft, will pronounce us equally impartial to 
the author and himfelf, | 

Juno, entering her apartment to array herfelf for her vifit to Jupiter 
on Gargatus, is thus deferibed ;—Iliad, B, x1v. p. 365. 

- « She fought her chamber; Vulcan her own fon 
That chamber built, He framed the folid doors, 
And to the pofts faft clofed them with a key 
z Myfterious, which, herfelf except, in heay’n 
: None underftood, Entering fhe fecured 
‘The fplendid portal, Firft, the laved all o’er 
Her beauteous body with ambrotial lymph, 
Then, polifh’d it with richeft oil divine 


a 
_ oe iad ———_ ae 


* Iliad xviii. v. 478-607. 
: + Iliad tv. v. 105—i11, 
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Of boundlefs fragrance; oilthat in the courts 
Eternal only fhaken, through the fkies 
Breathed odours, and through. all the diftant earth. 
Her whole fair body with thofe fweets bedew'd, 
She pafs’d the comb through her ambrofial hair, 
And braided her bright locks ftreaming profute 
From her immortal brows; with golden fluds 
She made her gorgeous mantle fatt before, 
Ethereal texture, labour of the hands 

Of Pallas, beautified with various art, 

And braced it with a zone fringed all around 
An hundred fold; her pendents triple-gemm’d 
Luminous, graceful, in her ears the hung, 

And cov’ring all her glories with a veil 
Sun-bright, new-woven, bound to her fair feet 
Her fandals elegant. Thus, full attired 

In all her ornaments, fhe iffued forth, 

And beck’ping Venus from the other pow’rs 
Of heav’p apart, the Goddefs thus befpake. 

¢ Daughter belov’d! Shall I obtain-my fuit, 
Or wilt thou thwart me, angry that I aid 
The Greecians, while thine aid is given to Troy? 

« To whom Jove’s daughter Venus thus replied, 
W . would majettic Juno, daughter dread 
Of saturn, tire of Jove? I feel a mind 
Dif ied to gratify thee, it thou aik 
‘Things poffiile, and poflible to me. 

‘ tucn thus with wiles veiling her deep defign 
Imperial juno. Give me thofe deiires, 

That !ove-cikindlu g pow’r by which thon fway’ft 
Immortal! hearts, and mortal, all alike. 

For to te e:¢en carth’s utmoft bounds I go, 

To vifit there the parent of the Gods, 

Oceanus, and ‘Tethys his efpoufed, 

Mother of all. They kindly from the hands 

Of Rhea took, and with parental care 

Sultain’d and chertfh’d me, what time from heav’a 
‘The ‘Thund’rer hurl’d down Saturn, and beneath 
"Lhe earth fefi bound him and the barren Dee pe. 
Them go ! new to vifit, and their feuds 
Innumerable io compofe ; for long 

‘they have from conjugal embrace abftain’d 
‘Tirough mutual wrath, whom by perfuafive fpeech 
Might I reftore into each others’ arms, 

‘They would for ever love me and revere. 

* Her, foam-born Venus then, Goddefs of fmiles, 
Thus anfwer'd. Thy requeft, who in the arms 
Of Jove repofeit the omnipotent, 

Nor juft it were nor feemly to refufe. 
_£ So faying, the cin¢ture from her breaft the loos’d 
Embroider’d, various, her all-charming zone, 
It was an ambuth of {weet fnares, replete 
With love, defire, foft intercourfe of hearts, 
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And mufic of refiftlefs whifper’d founds 
That from the wifeft fteal their beft refolves; 
She placed it in her hands and thus fhe faid. 
« Take this—this girdle fraught with ev’ry charm, 
Hide this within thy bofom, and return, 
Whate’er thy purpofe, miftrefs of it all. 
« She fpake; imperial June fimiled, and ftill 

‘ Smiling complacent, bofom’d fafe the zone.’ 

Fuphorbus falls thus, under the fpear of Menelaus; Iliad B, xvta@ 
P- 452. Vv. 60. 

« Sounding he fell; loud rang his batter’d arms. 
His locks, which even the Graces might have own’d, 
Blood fullied, and his ringlets wound about 
With twine of gold and filver, {wept the duft. 

As the luxuriant olive by a fwain 

Reared in fome folitude where rills abound, 

Puts forth her buds, and, fann’d by genial airs 
On all fides, hangs her boughs with whiteft flow’rs, 
But by a fudden whirlwind from its trench 
Uptorn, it lies extended on the field, 

Such, Panthus’ warlike fon Euphorbus feem’d, 

By Menelaus, fon of Atreus, {lain 

Suddenly, and ot all his arms defpoil’d. 

But as the lion on the mountains bred, 

Glorious in ftrength, when he hath feiz’d the beft 
And faireft of the herd, with favage fangs 

Firft breaks her neck, then laps the bloody paunch 
Torn wide; meantime, around him, but remote, 
Dogs ftand and fwains clamouring, yet by fear 
Reprefs’d, annoy him not or dare approach ; 

So there, all wanted courage to oppofe 

The force of Menelaus, glorious Chief.’ 

The beauty of this paflage will no doubt prompt Mr. C. to re- 
vife the words defcriptive of the olive’s gender. He cannot poflibly 
have had an eye to the paffage in the x1. B. of the Odyffey, relatin 
to the {pirit of Tirefias; the licence there, and the beauty ieaiend 
by it, are founded on very different principles. 

With the following ample feene between Achilles, Lycaon, and 
Afteropzus, we conclude our extra¢ts from the Iliad. B. xx1, p. 
$53- Vo 11. 

« Such fupplication the illuftrious fon 
Of Priam made, but anfwer harfh received. 

‘ Fool! fpeak’ft ot ranfom? Name it not to me. 
For ’till my friend his miferable fate 
Accomplifh’d, I was fomewhat giv’n to fpare, 
And num’rous, whom I feized alive, I fold. 

But now, of ali the Trojans whom the Gods 
Deliver to me, none fhall death efcape, 

’Specially of the houfe of Priam, none. 

Die, therefore, even thou, my friend! What meaa 
Thy tears unreafonably fhed and vain? 

Died not Patroclus, braver far than thou ? 

And look en me—fee’ft not to what an height 
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My ftature tow’rs, and what a bulk I boat? 

A king begat me, and a Goddeis bore. 

What then! A death by violence awaits 

Me alfo, and at morn, or eve, Or noon 

J perifh, whenfoe’er the deftin’d {pear 

Shall reach me, or the arrow from the nerve. 

« He ceas’d, and where the fuppliant kneel’d, he died. 

nitting the {pear, with both hands fpread abroad 
He fat, but fwift Achilles with his fword 
*Twixt neck and key-bone fmote him, and his blade 
Of double edge fank all into the wound. 

He prone extended on the champain lay 
Bedewing with his fable blood the glebe, 
*Till, by the foot, Achilles caft him far 

Into the ftream, and, as he floated down, 
‘Thus in wing’d accents, glorying, exclaim’d. 

« Lie there, and feed the fithes, which fhall lick 
Thy blood fecure. ‘Thy mogher ne’er fhall place 
‘Thee on thy bier, nor on thy body weep, 

But fwift Scamander on his giddy tide 
Shall bear thee to the bofom of the fea. r 
There, many a fith fhall through the chryftal fload 
Afcending to the rippled furface, find 

Lycaon’s pamper’d flefh delicious fare. 

Die Trojans! all we reach your city, you 

Fleeing, and flaught’ring, 1. ‘This pleafant ftream 

Of dimpling filver which ye worfhip oft 

With victim bulls, and fate with living fteeds 

His rapid whirlpools, fhall avail you nought, 

But ye fhall die, die terribly till all 

Shall have requited me with juit amends 

For my latroclus, and for other Greeks 

Slain at the fhips while I declined the war. 

* He ended, at whofe words {till more incenfed 
Scamander means devifed, thenceforth, to check 
Achilles, and avert the doom of ‘Troy. 

Meantime the fon of Peleus, his huge {pear 
Gratping, ailail’d Afteropzus fon 
Of Pelegon, on fire to take his life. 
Fair Periboea, daughter eldeft-born 
Of Aceflamenus, his father bore 
‘To broad-ftream’d Axius, who had clafp’d the nymph 
Tn his embrace. On him Achilles fprang. 

fe, newly rifen from the river, ftood 
Arim’d with two lances oppofite, for him 
Xauthus embolden’d, at the deaths incenfed 
Of many a youth whom, mercy none vouchfafed, 
Achilles had in all his current flain. 
And now, fimall difance interpofed, they faced 
Each other, when Achilles thus began. 

* Who art and whence, who dar ft encounter me? 

Haplefs the fires whofe fons my force defy, 4 

* 1o whom the noble fon of Pelagon, : 
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Pelides, thighty Chief! Why hait thou afk’d 
My derivation? From the land I come 
Ot mellow foil’d Peonia far remote, 
Chief leader of Paeonia’s hott {pear arm’d 3 
This day hath alfo the eleventh ris’n 
Since ] at Troy arriv’d. For my defcent, 
It is from Axius river wide-diffuted, 
From Axius, faireft ftream that waters earth, 
Sire of bold Pelegon whom men report 
My fire. Let this fuffice, Now fight, Achilles! 
* So f{pake he threat’ning, and Achilles rais’d 
Dauntlefs the Pelian afh. At once two {pears 
The hero bold, Atteropzus threw, 
With both hands apt for battle. One his fhield 
Struck but pierced not, impeded by the gold, 
Gift of a God; the other as it flew 
Grazed his right elbow; {prang the fable blood ; 
But, overflying him, the mie in earth 
Stood planted deep, {tll hung’ring for the prey. 
Then, full at the Poconian Peleus’ fon 
Hurl’d forth his weapon with unfparing force 
But vain; he ftruck the floping riveg-bank, 
And mid-length deep ftood plunged the afhen beam, 
Then, with his faulchion drawn, Achilles flew 
‘To {mite him; he in vain, meantime, eflay’d 
‘To pluck the rooted {pear forth from the bank ; 
Thrice with full force he fhook the beam, and thrice, 
Although reluétant, left it; at his fourth 
Laft effort, bending it he fought to break 
The afhen fpear-beam of Aacides, 
But perifh’d by his keen-edg’d faulchion firft ; 
For on the belly at his navel’s fide 
He fmote him; to the ground ettufed fell all 
His bowels, death’s dim fhadows veil’d his eyes, 
Achilles ardent-on his bofom fix’d 
His foot, defpoil’d him, and exulting cried, 
¢ Lie there ; hae River {prung thou find’ft it haed 
To cope with fons of Jove omnipoient, 
Thou faid’tt, a mighty. River is my fire— 
But my defcent from mightier Jove | boatt; 
My father, whom the Myrmidons obey, 
Ils fon et Aacus, and he, of Jove. 
As Jove all ftreams excells that feek the fea, 
30, Jove’s defcendents nobler are than theirs. 
Behold a River at thy fide—Let Him 
Afford thee, if he can, fome fuccour—No 
He may not fight againit Saturnian Jove. 
Therefore, not kingly Acheloius, 
Nor yet the ftrength of Ocean’s vait profound, 
Although from him all rivers and all teas 
All fountains and all wells proceed, may boaft 
Comparifon with Jove, but even He | 
Aftonifh’d trembles at his fiery bolt, 
And his dread thundeys rattling in the tky,” 












On opening the Odyfley, we prefent the reader with the interview 
of Ulyfies and his mother in the fhades, and the defcription of ‘Tyro’s 
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amour with Neptune. Odyff. B. xt. p. 254. 





« She faid; I ardent with’d to clafp the fhade 
Of my departed mother ; thrice I fprang 
Toward her, by defire impetuous urged, 

And thrice fhe flitted from between my arms, 
Light as a pafling fhadow or a dream. ; 
Then, pierced by keener grief, in accents wing’d 
With filial earneftnefs I thus replied. 

My mother, why elud’ft thou my attempt 
To clafp thee, that ev’n here, in Pluto’s realm, 
We might to full fatiety indulge 
Our grief, enfolded in each other’s arms ? 
Hath Proferpine, alas! only difpatch’d 
A fhadow to me, to augment my woe? 

Then, inftant, thus the venerable form, 
Ah, fon! thou moft afflicted of mankind! 
On thee, Jove’s daughter, Proferpine, obtrudes 
No airy femblance vain ; but fuch the ftate 
And nature is of mortals once deceafed. 
For they nor mufcle have, nor flefh, nor bone ; 
All thofe (the fpirit from the body once 
Divorced) the violence of fire confumes, 
And, like a dream, the foul flies fwift away. 
But hafte thon back to light, and, taught thyfelf 
Thefe facred truths, hereafter teach thy fpoufe. 

Thus mutval we conferr’d. Then, thither came, 
Encouraged forth by royal Proferpine, 
Shades female num’rons, all who conforts, erft, F 
Or daughters were of mighty chiefs renown’d. 
About the fable blood frequent they fwarm’d, 
Bot 1, confid’ring fat, how I might each 
interrogate, and thus refolv’d. My fword 
forth drawing from befide my fturdy thigh, 
Firm f prohibited the ghofts to drink 





The blood together; they facceffive came; ee 
i ach told her own diftrefs; I queftion’d all. ‘a 
There, firft, the high born Tyro I beheld; -" 


She clatin’d Salmoneus as her fire, and wife 

Was once of Cretheus, fon of fEolus, 

Enamour’d of Enipeus, ftream divine, 

Lovelieft of all that water earth, befide 

His limpid current fhe was wont to ftray. 

When Ocean’s God, (Enipeus’ form affamed) 
Within the eddy-whirling river’s mouth 

Kmbraced her; there, while the o’er-arching floed, 





Upltfted mountainous, conceal’d the God ss 
And his fair human bride, her virgin zone “J 
He loos’d, and o’er her eyes fweet fhep diffufed, “ 
His am’rous purpofe fatisfied, he grafp’d a 
Her hand, affectionate, and thus he faid. a 

Rejo'ce in this my Jove, and when the year 
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Shall tend to confummation of its courfe, 
Thou fhalt produce illuftrious twins, for love 
Immortal never is unfruitful love. 
Rear them with all a mother’s care; meantime, 
Hence to thy home. Be filent. Name it not. 
For I am Neptune, fhaker of the fhores. 

So faying, he plunged into the billowy deep. 
She, pregnant grown, Pelias and Neleus bore, 
Both, valiant minifters of mighty Jove.’ 


vifit of Hermes to Calypfo, and her abode, are thus defcribed : 
B. v. p. 110. 


* He ended, nor the Argicide refufed, 
Mcflenger of the tkies ; his fandals fair, 
Ambrofial, golden, to his feet he bound, 
Which o’er the moift wave, rapid as the wind, 
Bear him, and o’er th’ illimitable earth, 

Then took his rod with which, at will, all eyes 
He clofes foft, ar opes them wide again. 

So arm’d, forth flew the valiant Argicide. 
Alighting on Pieria, down he ftoop’d 

To ocean, and the billows lightly fkimm’d 

In form a fea-mew, fuch as in the bays 
Tremendous of the barren deep her food 
Seeking, dips oft in brine her ample wing. 

In fuch difguife o’er many a wave he rode, 
But reaching, now, that ifle remote, forfook 
The azure deep, and at the fpacious grot, 
Where dwelt the amber-treffed nymph arrived, 
Found her within. A fire on all the hearth 
Blazed f{prightly, and, afar-diffufed, the {cent 
Of fmooth-{plit cedar and of cyprefs-wood 
Odorous, burning, cheer’d the happy ifle. 
She, bufied at the loom, and plying faft 

Her golden fhuttle, with melodious voice 

Sat chaunting there ; a grove on either fide, 
Alder and poplar, and ba redolent branch 
Wide-fpread of Cyprefs, fkirted dark the cave. 
There many a bird of broadeft pinion built 
Secure her neft, the owl, the kite, and daw 
Long-tongued, frequenter of the fandy fhores. 
A garden-vine luxuriant on all fides 

Mantled the fpacious cavern, clufter-hung 
Profufe ; four fountains of fereneft lymph 
Their finuous courfe purfuing fide by fide, 
Stray’d all around, and ev’ry where appear’d 
Meadows of fofteft verdure, purpled o’er 
With violets; it was a fcene to fill 

A God from heav’n with wonder and delight. 
Hermes, heav’n’s meflenger, admiring ftood 
That fight, and having all furvey’d, at length 
Enter’d the grotto; nor the lovely nymph 
Him knew not foon as feen, for not yunknowa 
Kach to the other the immortals are, 
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How far foever fep’rate their abodes. — 

Yet found he not within the mighty chief 

Ulyfles; he fat weeping on the thore, 

Forlorn, for there his-cuftom was with groans 

Of fad regret t’ afflict his breaking heart, 

Looking continual o’er the barren deep. 

Then thus Calypfo, nymph divine, the God 

Queftion’d, from her re{plendent throne auguft,’ 

With the fubfequent paffage of Ulyffes’ flratagem in the cave of Po- 

Ivpheme, we fhall difmifs the Odyfley, and add a few obfervations. 
Odyil, B. 1x. p. 207- 

‘ Cyclops! thou haft my noble name inquired, 

Which I will tell thee. Give me, in return, 
The promifed boon, fome hofpitable pledge. 
My name is * Outis; Outis J aim call’d 

At home, abroad, wherever | am known. 

So 1; towhomhe, favage, thus replied. 
Outis, when | have eaten all his friends, 
Shall be my laft regale. Be that rhy boon. 

He fpake, and, downward fway’d, fell refupine, 
With his huge neck aflant. All-conqu’ring fleep 
Soon feized him. From his gullet gufh’d the wine 
With human morfels mingled, many a blatt 
Sonorous ifuing from his glutted maw. 

Then, thruiting far the {pike of olive-wood 

Into the embers glowing on the hearth, 

I heated it, and ae my friends, the while, 
Left any fhould, through fear, fhrink from his part. 
But when that ftake of olive-wood, though green, 
Should foon have flamed, for it was glowing hot, 
J bore it to his fide. Then all my aids 

Around me gather’d, and the gods infufed 

Heroic fortitude into our hearts. 

They, feizing the hot ftake rafp’d to a point, 
Bored his eve with it, and myfelf, advanced 

‘To a fuperior ftand, twirl’d it about. 

As when a fhipwright with his wimble bores 
‘Tough oaken timber, placed on either fide 
Relow, his fellow-artifts ftrain the thong 
Alternate, and the reftlefs iron fpins ; 


— 





* « Clarke, who has preferved this name in his marginal verfion, 
contends firenuoufly, nd with great reafon, that Outis ought not to 
be tranflated ; and in a pafflage which he quotes from the Aéa erzdita- 
rum, we iee much fault found with Giphanius and other interpreters 
of Homer for having tranflated it. It is certain that in Homer the 
word 1S declined not as e¥ris-tivoc, which fignifies no man, but as BTIS- 
Teeos, Making erwin the accufative, confequently as a proper name. 
It is fuimczent that the ambiguity was fuch as to deceive the friends of 
the Cyclops. Outis is faid by fome (perhaps abfurdly) to have been a 
hame given to Ulyfies on account of hishaving larger cars than common." 
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So, grafping hard the flake pointed with fire, 
We twirl'd it in hiseye ; the bubbling blood 
Boil’d round about the brand ; his pupil fent 
A fcalding vapour forth that finged his brow, 
And all his eve-roots crackled in the flame. 
As when the {mith an hatchet or large axe 
Temp’ ring with fkill, plunges the hiffing blade 
Deep in cold water, (whence the fire ‘noth of fteel) 
So hifs’d his eye around the olive- wood. 
The howling monfter with his outery fill’d 
The hoilow rock, and J, with all my aids, 
Fled terrihed. He, plucking forth the fpike 
From his burnt focket, mad with anguifh, catt 
The implement all bloody far away. 
Th en, bellowing, he founded forth the name 
Of ev’ry Cyclops dwelling in the caves 
Around him, on the wind-fwept mountain tops ; 
They, at his cry flocking from ev’ry part, 
Circled his den, and of his ail enquired. 
What grievous hurt hath caufed thee, Polyphemc$ 
Thas y« lling to alarm the peaceful ear 
Of night, and break our flumbers? Fear’ft thou left 
Some mortal man drive off thy flocks? or fear’ft 
Thyfelt to die by cunning or by force ? 
Them anfwer’d, then, Poly pheme from his cave. 
Oh, friends! I die, and Outis gives the blow. 
To w hom with accents wing’d his friends without. 
If no * man harm thee, but thou art alone, 
And ficknefs feel’ft, it 1s the ftroke of Jove, 
And thou mutt bear it; yet invoke for aid 
Thy father Neptune, fov’reien of the floods. 
So faying, they went, and in my heart I laugh’d 
That by the fiction only of a name, 
Slight ftratagem! ] had deceived them all.’ 


i eecnhinion be chiefly written for thofe who cannot read the original, 
it is, we apprehend, felt-evident, that Folyphemes charging Outis with 
an attempt on his life, and the departure of his affoctates in confe- 
guence of this information, mult remain a a proble m to thofe who do 

not underftand the Greek. ‘To them Out isis the name otf fomebody, 
and why that fhould pacify the giants who came to afiift the Cyclops, 
appears “unfatis factory, if not inconcetvable. Clarke, when he adduces 
the paflage from the AGa Eruditorum, which cenfures Gyphanius for 
having tranflated Outis, Nemo, would have done well if he had adduced 
other reafons in fupport of his opinion, (if indeed he coincided in opi- 
nion with that pafiage) than grammatical futilities. ‘Ihe feparation of 
ov-de can be no reafon why the brethren of Polypheme fhould depart 5 
his deftruction remained a call equally urgent for their affiftance, whee 
they it was carrying on by fraud or force. In Homer, whenever a 





* « Outis, as a xame, could only denote him who bore it; but as a 
moun, it fignifies no man, Which accounts fuffiicicntly for the ludicrous 
miftake of his brethren.° 
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man is afked after his name, he replies, they call me fo, or my mother 
has given me fuch a name; and this is always 1n the accofative. 
Ulyiles, to deceive Polypheme, confults probability and the cuftomary 
reply to a queftion after a name, and therefore calls himfelf Oxtin, not 
Oxtiva, to efcape the fufpicion of the Cyclops; but well furmifed, or 
Homer at leaft for him, that his enemy would pronounce his name tn 
the nominative, if he fhould be afked who was his deftroyer. It th 
deception be puerile, it is to be confidered, that no fenfe can be ob- 
tained without it, and on whom it is practifed ; on fomething worle 
than a folitary barbarian not trained up in focial craft; it is ex- 
erted on a monfter of mixed nature, unacquainted with other ideas 
than the immediate ones of felf-prefervation, brutal force, and greedy 
appetite. The whole fiction is indeed one of thofe which Longinus 
calls dreams, but the dreams of Jupiter; and the im probabilities ot the 
component parts vanifh in the pathos, and the reftlefs anguifh of curio- 
fitvy which overwhelms us in the conduét of the tale *. 

‘That the tranflation of the word Kparasc, in the celebrated paflage 
ef Sifyphus, fhould have met with indulgence trom thofe who infiit on 
the prefervation of Ovtis, may not be matter of furprize, becaufe, as 
Mr. C. obferves, © it is now perhaps impoflible to afcertain with pre- 
cifion what Homer meant by the word ypzzasus, which he ufes only 
here and in the next book, where it is the name of Scylla’s dam.’ We 
give it up too, though not willingly, becaufe the anctents appear to 
have been as ignorant of the being fo called as ourfelves, fome of whom, 
by cutting the word into two, attempted to make it rather an attri- 
bute of the ftone itfelf, than the effect of fome external power: but 
from Aim, we are more furprifed at the obfervation on the word 
© dvaidys’ in the fame paflage, as ‘ alfoof verv doubtful explication.’ 
Is it not the conftant practice of Homer to diffute energy by animating 
the inanimate? has he torgotten the maddening lances, the greedy ar- 
rows, the roaring fhores, the groaning earth,the winged words, the cruel 
brafs, and a thoufand other metaphors from life? and if thefe occurred 
not to his memory, the obfervation of 4rifotle on the paffage in quef- 
tion, as quoted by Clarke, might have removed all doubts about the 
true fenfe of the word avaidx: when applied to a rock. 

Mr. Cowper, in his interpretation of many words and expreffions of 
dubious explication, has generally chofen that fenfe which feemed moft 
to contribute to the perfpicuity of the paflage: thus in Iliad rv. v. 306 
—{eq., when Neftor inftru¢ts his troops before the battle, he has in 
our opinion adopted the beft and only fenfe, though rejected by Clarke 
with more fubtlety than reafon. ‘Thus he has fubftituted the word 


-—--— 





* Fofs, the admirable tranflator of the Odyfl. in German hexame- 
ters, well aware that the queftion here lay not between grammar and 
licenfe, puerility of conceit, or dignity of fiction, but between fenfe 
and norfenfe, without deigning to notice the conteft of commentators, 
has rendered ovts by “ Niemand” in the firft inilance, and afterward 
varies it with “* Keiner.” 

** Niemand ift mein Name; denn Niemand nennen mich alle. 

** Niemand wiirgt mich, ihr Freund,’ argliftig! und keiner ge- 

waltfam ! 

“* Wean dir denn keiner gewalt anthut eeu” 

* montftes’® 
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* monfter’ for the epithet avasaneros, Iliad xvi. 329, with fufficient 
propriety, whether that word be expreflive of enormity of dimentioa, 
or untameablenefs of difpofition: in both which fenfes 1t occurs in 
Pindar *. We might enlarge on the terms c~xtreoystwras 3 tTpowas “Here- 
o10; Spcobten; and a variety of others equally difputed or obfcure, but 
as they will be fufficiently recognized by the ihotar, wlilft the un- 
learned reader is enabled to pafs fmoothly over them, we fhall jutt ob- 
ferve, that the interpretation of the proverbial paffage in Odydl. viit. 
Vo 3515 

Acivas Tos desAww Te as lyyves eyyvaarbas 

« | ame fuitor, lame fecurity,’ 
is the happicft inftance of the fuperiority of plain fenfe over learning 
merely intricate. 

When, in Ody ff rv. v. 73, Telemachus defcribes the manfion of Me- 
nelaus, Mr.C.,with all the tranflators, renders 'Haexrper amber,’ contrary 
to the explanation of Pliny, who defines electrum to be gold, containing 
a fifth part of filver, and quotes the Homeric paflage +. Amber orna- 
ments, we believe, are not mentioned by Homer in the fingular, Thus 
in Odyff. xviii. 294-5, the golden necklace prefented by Euryma- 
chus, is called ’HAsxtpoicew tepuevov, inlaid with amber dro 

Homer, Odyff. x1. v. 579-feq., places two vultures by the fides of 
Tityus, who entered his entrails, and tore his liver by turns, and adds 
to enhance the terrour of the image : 


-» ® ° 
60” bx amaurrto xELCt, 


. 


“he had not hands to refcue him,’ entranced, no doubt, or chained te 
the ground, ‘This Mr. C. tranilates 
*—— Two vultures on his liver prey’d 
* Scooping his entrails ; nor fufficed his hands 
* To tray them thence’ 





why not, if he had a hand for each vulture, unlefs we fuppofe hin 
chained or entranced ? 

Odyff. x1x. 389. Ulyfles removes from the light of the hearth inte 
the fhade, left the nurfe, who had already difcovered a ftriking re- 
femblance in his fhape, voice, and limbs, to thofe of her loft matter, 
by handling his thigh, and feeing all at once the fear on it, fhould be 


* The firft, in YO. A. v. 28. 
yar TE XA TroVTOD maT” Co [LA BHET OMe 
The fecond in NYO. Tf. v. 57-8. 
Tleue xacvyvntav peves 
Ovoicay Ch face b ACL MET Wd : 
where the {choliaft explains it by a@xatauzaydlec, and the notes de- 
duce it from a compound of the A tigsratixn and uayaw: a derivation 
more probable than that of our tranflator from aya and the Doric 
pxxoc; unlefs we fuppofe that Homer made ufe for his fubftantives of 
the Ionic, and for his compound adjeétives of the Doric dialeéts! 

+ Plin. L. xxx111. C. 4. £ Electro auttoritas, Homero tefte, qui 
Menelai regiam auro, electro, argento, ebore fulgere tradit.’ Helen, 
he continues, confecrated a cup of electrum at Lindos ‘ mammz fue 
menfura ;’ and adds ¢ Ele¢tri natura ad lucernarwm Jumina clarius ar- 
gento fplendere,’ 
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convinced that he could be no other, and betray him. ' This Mr. C. *. 


tranflates thus: P 453- . ; we 
« Blyfles (for befide the hearth be fat) , .- 
« Turn’d quick Sis face ‘into the fhade, alarm’d —  . 
« Left, handling him, fhe fhould at once remark . 
.© His fear, and all his itratagem unveil.’ . fe 
ee! B 


_ He; who unacquainted with the reft fhould read thefe lines, would - 
either conclude, thet the nurfe had not looked at the tace before, or 
that the fear was in the tace. Minerva had taken Care’ that Ulviles 


fhould not be diico ered by his countenance, maxing identity vanilh i 





a 
into mere refemblance, but as the icar in fuch a place, without,a mira- 
cle, could belong only to Uly‘fes, he attempted to elude the farther . "@ 
« * o e . « 
guefles of the nurfe, °bi having his thigh w afhed in the dark. 
“s Odyff. vert. 400. buryalus, eager to appeafe Ulyfics ior the affront 
offeréd to him, addretied Aicinous his chiet. ” ‘ 
. Tov d° avr’ "Evpuadss “7 awercelo, Duwvycsv TE : 
Adrweves X%Pib0 na ’ 
But Mr. C. turns Alcinous into his father : ° 
* When thus Euryalus his fre addrefs’d.’ ' 
The fons of Alcinous were Laodamas, Halius, and Clytoneus. ¥ 
When Mr. C. Ody x1. v. 317-feq. tells us that Alcmena bore - 


Megara to Creon, he fays furely what Homer has aot faid*, who 
mentions Megara as the daughter of Creon, and one of the women 
Ulviles jaw, and not as the fifter and wife of Hercules together. 
Buccnough. Of fimilar obfervations, perhaps more might be added. 
Thefe at Jeaft will fhow the attention with which we have compared 
copy aod original. Lf, among the emendations of a future edition, 
they be not patled over as cavils, or treated as nugatory, our purpofe 
will be fully anfwered. It would be difficult to determine in which 4 
of the two poems Mr. C. fueceeded beft, we however incline to decide ae 
in favour of the Odyfley. The prevalent mixture of focial intercourfe, 
domeitic manners, and rural images, with the fcenes of terror and fub- 
limity, as upon the whole tt renders that poem more pleafing, though 
not more intereiting than the Iliad, and what we would call a poem 
for all hours, appears to us to have been more adapted to the mild - 
tones of our tran{] itor, than the uninterrupted fublimity and pathos of 
the Iliad. In parting from both, we congratulate the author on the 
gaan “es the public on the acquifition of fo much excellence. 
e contemplate the whole in trs mafs as an immenfe fabri 
for fome noble purpofe : on too near an approach Bagge? aig 
‘ 4 m 9 matin 
equal beauty, with parts left rough that might have been fmoothed to 
neatnefs, and others only neat that might have been polifhed anto ele- 
gance; blemifhes that vanith at a proper diftance : by uniform gran- 
deur of ttyle, the whole trikes with awe and delight, attraéts now the 
eyes of the race who faw it rife, and, fecure of duration from the firm- 


nefs of its bafe and the folidity of its materials, will command the ad- 
mirauon of pofterity. 
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° METAPHYSICS, 


Axr. es Elements of the Philofophy of the Human Mind. Py 
Dugald Stewart, mr.s. Edinburgh. Profefior of Moral Phi- 
lofophy in th ‘Uni yerfivy of, Edinburgh. 4to. 566 pages 
Price 11.18. in bgards. Strahaa and Cadell. 1792 


Ty order to form a jufteftimate of the value of metaphyfical 
singui iris, it is of importance, to confider the objects upon geen 
they are employed. Thefe have been claffed under the two ge 

nerat heads of being and of mind. 

Being as fuch, abitraéted from aéual exiftence, Ariftotle made 
A fabjett of diftinét difeuffion; and ‘no inconfiderable part both 
df his. métaphyfics and logte i is occ tpl icd in afcertaining its nature, 
Properties, ard refations. T:hefe inquiries have fince been pur- 
fued with infinite diligenee and fubtlety, and f{pread out into in- 
numeralfle ramifications, by philofophers and ichoolmen ; and even 
at this day there are nat wanting learned men, who value thofe 
Tpecufations as, the highett exercife of human genius, and the 
foundation of all feience. Others, however, (and we confefs 
ourfelves to be of the number,)-are difpofed to confider thefe in- 
“quirics as nothing more than difputations concerning the meaning 
of terms, and therefore as more properly belonging to philology 
than to philofophy. 

The other part of metaphyfics, that which treats of mind, 
is unquellionably a real branch of philofophy ; and, provided it 
be contined to fuch i inquiries as are within the limits of the hve 
man facult:es, is of high importance. It cannot be queitioned, 
that this is the cafe with re{pect to thofe inquiries which are 
employed upon the powers and operations of the 2 in mind, 
with a view to afcertain and arrange thofe tacts, refpecting the 
intellectual and moral nature of man, which are known w con- 
{cioufnefs and obferv: ation, and by means of thefe to difcover 
thofe general laws of mind, the knowledge of which may be of 
infinite ufe in the conduct of life. 

This branch of metaphytics was not wholly negleéed by the 
ancients; but has been much more thoroughly and accurately 
fiudied by the moderns. It has particularly e¢ ngaged the atten- 
tion of the fchools of North Britain, whence many elaborate 
treatifes have of late years been fent forth, which, if they have 
advanced fome doubtful theorics, have at the fame time con- 
tributed very eflentially towards the extenfion of intellectual 
fcience. To the names of Hume, Hutchinfon, Reid, Smith, 
Kaims, Gerard, Beattie, &c. we are now to add that of Stewart ; 
who, inthe work which at prefent comes before us, has given a 
view ot the intellectual powers of man, highly valuable on ac- 
count of the ingenious and accurate difcuffions which it contains, 
the pertinent illuttrations with which they are enlivened, and the 
clafheal purity of ftyle in which the whole is written. Such is 
the variety and importance of the matter contained in this vo- 
lume, that we ihould not do juftice to our readers, if we did 
not give a full account of the work. ‘This, therefore, we fliall 
VoL. xy. C without 
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without further preamble proceed to co in the Nowil g 
analytis. aay ; ; 

Jutroduélionn—The moft fatisfactory and ufeful branch of me- 


This itudy 


taphyfics is the ftudy of the phenomena of mind. | 
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18 perfectly ciftinct trom all hypothetical refearches into 1fs na 
_ ae The rats the humo ind are the 

ture and eflence. ‘The operations of the human mind aret 
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reiult ot a imail number ofr imple facuines, 01 prmecipies OL 


adtion, which are the general laws of our coniutution, and hold 
shilofophy of mind, that the gencral laws 


the fame place in the ge 
we inveitigate in phyfics hold in that branch of icience. in 
both cafes. the laws which nature has edtablifhed are to be in- 
veflicated only by an examination of tacts, and in both cafes, a 
knowledge of thefe laws leads to the explanation of an infinite 
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number of phenomena. if we proceed no farther than facts tor 


which we have the evidence of our own coniciouinels, Our con- 
clutions will be no lefs certain’than thofe of phyties.  Inatten- 
tion to the proper limits ot philotophical Inquiry, and a dil- 
polition to explain intellectual and moral phenomena, by the anit 
locy of the material world, have retarded the progreis of the 
philofophy of mind. 

This branch of philofophy is of extenfive utility. All the 
purfuits of life, whether they terminate in fpeculgtion or action, 
are connected with that general fcience, which has the humaa 
mind for its objet. Among the numerous advantages, to be 
expeed from a fuccefsful analyfis of the principles ot the hu- 
man mind, one of the principal is, that it would necefiarily 
throw much hght upon the fubject of intellectual and moral edu- 
cation. It is only upon a philofophical analytis of the mind, 


that a fyitematical plan can be founded, for cultivating the 
various principles of our nature, both fpeculative and ative, fe 
asto/biing them to perfection, and for ailifting us in the mu- 
hagemen: of early imprethons and «affeciations, in order to tee 


cure ir agcinit the influence of prevailing errors. Education can 
never be iylematically directed to its proper object, ull we have 
obtained not only an accurate khowledge of the general principles of 
Our nature, and of the Jaws which regulate their operations, but 
an explanation ot the various modifications and combinations of 
thote principles, which produce that divertity of talents, cenius, 
and character, we obferve amongit men, Many inconveniencies 
and mifchiefs have arifen from a partial and injudicious cultiva- 
won of the mind. MHappinefs, which is the end of all edu- 
cation, can only be attained by preferving that balance among 
all the taculties, principles, and capacities of the human mind, 
which fhall give them fuch a degree of relative ttreneth. es 
appears to be agreeable to the intentions of nature. ‘lo how 
great a degree of perfection the intellectual and moral nature of 
man is capable of being raifed by cultivation, it is difficulr to 
conceive, But the ettectt of early continued and fyfematical 
education, in the cafe of thofe children who are trained for the 
ice gcse Gans Se opin ely peo 

. nguine vic s potlible for a philofopher 
to form with refpect to the improvement of the fpecies. In 
efecr to fecure the mind, on the one hand, from the influence 
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of prejudice, and on the other, from a tendency to unlimited 
icepticifin, it is necetlary that it fhould be able to ditt: aguith the 
original and univerfal principles and laws of human nature, 
from the adventitious efles of local fituation. An accurate 


acquaintance with the human mind would produce a 
more rational and ufeful fy! fem of logic than has been hitherto 
framed ; whence would anie, ; 1 precife and fteady idea of the 


objects preiented to our inquiry in the feveral feiences; a clear 
view ot the relation in which the feveral objects of fcientific 
inveftigation fland to each other, and to the practical purpofes 
ot life : proper rules of inveiti¢ ation adapted to the different 
{ciences; and artificial aids to the intellectual faculties, both in 
the purfuit and the communication of knowledge. ‘The philo- 
fophy of the mind muit alfo be of great ute in afcertaining the 
principles and rules of thofe arts, im which we not only ems 
ploy the intellectual faculties as inttruments, but operate on 
the mind as a fubject; which is the cafe in all the fine arts, and 
iD the more ferious art of legitlation. 

Chap. 1. Of the powers of external perception. —Various theories 
have been formed by philofophers, to explain the manner in 
which the mind perceives external objects. In the formation of 
thefe theories, their authors have been influenced by fome ge- 
neral maxims of philofophizing borrowed trom phytics, and by 
an indiftinét but deep rooted convittion ot the immuateriality of 
the foul. ‘To the tormer is to be afcribed the general principles 
of all thefe theories which teach, that in order to explain the 
intercourfe between mind and diltant objects, it is neceflary to 
fuppote the exiltence of fomething intermediate, by which its 
perceptions are produced, ‘To the latter the various metaphy- 
fical expreflions otf idea, fpecies, fhadows, phantafms, image, 
which, while they amufed the taney with fome remote analogy 
to the objects of the fenfes, did not direétly revolt againit our 
reafon, by prefenting to us apy of the tangible qualities of 
bodies. In the order of inquiry, the phenomena of vifion firtt 
engaged the attention of philofopbers, and fuggetted to them 
the greater part of their danguage with reipect to perception ir 
general, whence the modes of expreilon, tancitul with refpett 
to fight, are unintelligible, and felf-contradictory, with refpeét 
to the other lanes. 

It feems now pretty generally agreed among philofophers, 
that there 1s_no initance in which we are able to perceive a ne- 
ceffary connection between two fucceflive events, or to compre- 
hend in what manner the one proceeds from the other as its 
ethcient caufe. In natural philofophy, when we fpeak of one 


‘thing as the phyfical caufe of another, we only mean that the 


two are conftantly conjoined, fo that when we fee the one we 
may expect the other. The vulgar notion of caufe and effec, 
as implying a neceflary connection between phyfical events, 
has given rife to the maxim commonly received among philo- 
fophers, that one body cannot be the caufe of motion in another 
place at a diftance from it, unlefs there be a connection between 
them by means of fome intervening medium. But the relation 
ef caule and effect is as inexplicable in the cafe of contiguous 
C2 odies 
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bodies as in any othei, and no one has yet difcovered any nes 
ceffary connection between impulte and motion. It is not af- 
certained, that one body may be the ethcient caute of the motion 
of another body placed at a diltance from it; but we have as 
good reafon to believe this may be pofitble, as to believe that 
any one natural event is the efficient caufe of another. Never- 
thelefs, it appears from the ordinary modes of expreflion, that 
men have been commonly inclined to iuppofe an intervening 
medium, by means of which a diftant obje¢t communicates an 
impulfe to the organs of fenfe. And they have not only made 
ufe of the theory of impulfe to account for the connexion be- 
tween the fenfes and their objects, but have imagined, that the 
impreffion on the organs of fenfe is communicated to the mind 
in the fame manner, and fuppofed the mind prefent to the matter 
from which the laft impreflion is communicated. Others have 
been led by the fame train of thinking to fuppofe, that the mind, 
when it perceives any external object, quits the body, and is 
prefent to the objets of perception. The fact is, the produdion of 
motion by impulfe is not more explicable than that of gravitas 
tion, or of the intercourfe between the mind and external obje&s 
of pereeption. Nay, the poflibility of an actual contact has of 
late been denied, and thofe effets, which are commonly afcribed 
to impulfe, have been faid to arife from a power of repulfion, 
extending to a {mall diftance round every element of matter. 

The mind is fo formed, that certain impreflions, produced o 
our organs of fenfe by external objeéts, are followed by corref- 
pondent fenfations ; and that thefe fenfations are followed by 2 
perception of the exiftence and qualities of the bodies by which 
the impreflions are made. All the fleps of this procefs are 
equally incomprehenfible ; and for any thing we can prove to 
the contrary, the connexion between the fenfation and the pers 
ception, as well as that between the impreffion and the fenfation, 
may be both arbitrary. At any rate, the confideration of thefe 
fenfations, which are attributes of mind, can throw no light on 
the manner in which we acquire our knowledge of the exiftence 
and qualities of bodies. It is therefore external objects them- 
felves, and not any fpecies or images of thefe objeéts, which 
the mind perceives. The doctrine of tmages or ideas, as the 
immediate objects of perception, being difmiffed as merely hypo- 
thetical, the quettion concerning the origin of our knowledge 
becomes a mere queftion of fact, concerning the occafions on 
which the mind ts firit led to form thofe fimple notions, which 
are the elements of knowledge ; a queftion which cannot be folved 
without underitanding the nature and operation of thofe facul- 
ties of the mind, with which the formation of our different fimple 
notions is connected. 

c hap. 11. Of attention.—A perception may pafs through the 
mind without our being able to recollect it the next moment. 
A clock, for example, may ftrike in the fame room with us, and 
theretore be really heard, and yet, if we be deeply occupied in 
any ipeculation, we may be unable, immediately afterwards, to 
recollect whether we heard it or not. This want of recollection 
roule be univerfally afcribed to a want ef attention, There 
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feems therefore to be a certain effort of the mind, upon which 
memory in fome meafure depends, which we call attention. 
Perhaps this act of the mind confifts in the effort which we 
make to detain the idea or perception we wifh to remember, 
and to exclude the other objects that folicit our notice. Of the 
reality of this operation, and of its connexion with memory, 
every one muit be fatistied from his own confcioufnefs. By 
means of this principle, we may account for the wonderful effect 
of practice in the tormation of habits in mechanic operations. 
It has been fuppofed, that in the cafe of a performer on the. 
harpfichord, an equilibriit, and the like, voluntary actions by 
habit pafs into automatic ones; but this would imply the exift- 
ence of fome law of our conititution hitherto unobfetved’ by 
philofophers. ‘The truth feems to be, that, in confequence of 
affociation of ideas, the different fteps of the procefs prefent 
themfelves fucceflively to the thoughts without recollection, and 
with a degree of rapidity proportioned to the length of our ex- 
perience; fo as to fave us entirely the trouble of hefitation 
and reflection, by giving us every moment a precife and fteady 
notion of the effect to be produced. Actions originally voluntary 
probably always continue fo, aMhough, in operations become 
habitual by long practice, we may not be able, on account of 
the rapidity of the operation, to recollect every different vo- 
lition. An expert accomptant can fum up, almoft with a fingle 
glance of the eye, a long column of figures, and though he do 
not recollect every ftep of the procefs, doubtlefs cach of the 
figures pafles through his mind during the operation. When an 
equilibrift balances feveral rods upow various parts of his body, 
both the attention and the eye are directed fucceflively to the 
different equilibriums, but pafs from one object to another 
with fuch velocity, that the fucceffive obfervations and the fube 
fequent volitions cannot be recollected. Attention differs from 
confcioufnefs, in that the one is an involuntary ftate of the mind, 
the other a voluntary act; the one has no immediate connex- 
ion with memory, but the other is fo effentially fubfervient to 
it, that without fome degree of it, the ideal perceptions which 
afs through the mind feem to leave no traces behind them. It 
is matter of common experience, that we are convinced of truths 
without being inftantly able to explain the grounds of our cone 
viction. Some mens judgments, by habit, are fo rapid as to be 
apparently intuitive: others reafon more deliberately, and in 
their private fpeculations even make ufe of words formed into 
recular fentences as inftruments of thought. The former find 
a difficulty in recollecting and communicating the train of thought 
which has determined their judgment, which is not experienced 
by the latter. It requires a long habit of reflection to render 
fuch efforts of attention eafy, as are neceflary to the diftinct re- 
colle&ion of the reafoning upon which our judgments are 
fouaded. he human mind feems incapable of attending at 
the fame inftant, to more than one object; in the cafe of the 
equilibrift it is‘certain that the a¢ts of attention, however rapid, 
are fucceflive, becaufe they are accompanied with different 


movements of the eye; and in all other cafes, the fatts may be 
C 3 explained 
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ap ym ; 
explained upon the fuppofition of a rapid fucceftion of thought 
and volition, without tuppofing any two aéts of the mind to be 
<0o-e xilient. 


Chap. 111. Of conception .—Concéption is that power of the 


mind which enables it to form a notion of an abient object of 
percept n, from a fenfation which it has formerly telt. Me- 
mory differs from conception as it Imphies an idea of the pait time 5 
1m agin ition, as it anaes the power of combining our coa- 
ceptic ions. We can CONCEIVE the objects of tome fenfes much 
more ¢: uly than “hot ot others; vilible objects, tor example, 
more ealily than aucdibie. : The pow er ot conceiving vilible 
objecis, re eno on the affociation of ideas, may be improved 


’ . ‘ 4 ** ’ ° . . . = ' ae - 
by habit: atalent for lively defeription cuietly depends, at leatt 


as far as fentible objects are concerned, upon the degree in which 
* ° Tan , ‘ B. ? ° a : ithe 
the acu ibe pe i Mes th ae 8) wer ol conect ption. I 11S power 
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prefeats to the ming the matt imp! eilive particulars, and 1s theres 
fore perh: aps more fav urable to def cription than 1s perce ption. 


It has been faid, that conception 1s bie ae with no behiet of 
the exiftence of its obiect Verbaps the reverfe of this is the 
truth; tor when un ination 43 very lively, we are inclined to 
afcribe to its objects a real exitience, as in the cafe of dreaming, 
or of madneis. Whe re the cc onception i is more tec ‘bie, the belief 

is momentary, but real; a printer who conceives the face of 
his abfent friend in order to draw his picture, tor the moment 
believes him before him. Jv judging of the haps gpm qualities 


7 x 


and — ence of objects by the eve, we make ul e of conceptions, 
which have long been affociated by habit with the original per- 


yioae a of fight. When conceptions are rendered fleady and 
permanent by being | flrongly affociated with any fenfible impref- 
fions, they c mmand our belief no lefs than our actual percep- 
tions. In di orem reprefentations of feenes of diitrefs, and in 
looking down from the battlements of a tower, we have a ge- 
neral convidti on, that there is no ground 1 for the feeling of drf- 
trefs or terror we experience ; but the momceraty influence of 
hi ively conc: pti on is fo powerful, as to prod uce thofe feeling s be- 
tore refieétion has time to come to our relief. 

Chap. 1v Of abpra&ion —The power of abflraction is that 
which enables us to contider certain qualities or attributes of an 
object apart from the reft: or it is that power, which the u inder- 
ftanding has, of lepar ating the combinations which are prefented 
to ik. Wi vier it this power of attend ing feparately to things 
which our fenifes prefent to us in a fate of union, we could 
never have had an idea of number. To reckon fuece!h vely the 
number of a foc of fh ‘CCDs prety po ‘fes that the veneric name 
ol tleecp 1s g iven to certain objects poffeffing fome common attris 
butes, which are confidered by abitr action, that is, without ate 
tending to the reft. The power of abftraction is fubfervient both 
to imagin: ition and to reafoning ; but with this difference, that 
when imagination is employed in forming new combinations, 
the poet, or painter, muit be able to conte mplate the circume 
ftances abitracted, as feparate objects of conception ; but we 
can reaion concernino one property of an object abitra€ted from 
the relt, while at the fame time we find it impoflible to conceive 
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it feparately. We can reafon, for inftance, upon length, though 
no human underiianding can conceive of length without bre adth. 
This power may be exercifed upon an individual object. It [ 
had never feen more than one rote, Timight tthill think of its co- 
lour without att ending to any other of its properties. 


Philof. yphers have fuppoted, that in ull our intelletual ope- 


rations there exilft in the mind certain ideas, dittinct from the 


® . a , P ° 9 ; *- ie P 
mind itieli, and that thele ideas are the Objects upon which our 
thoughts are employed. Of the eariitence of tuch 5 oe ot 
thought im the mind, there is no proot. ilowever, while that 


theory was received, it became a natural quettion, what is the 
immediate object of ourattention; when we are engaged in any ge- 
neral ipecul: ition, what is the nature or the idea correfponding to 
a veneral term. The Platonifts and Pythagoreans taught that unite 
verfal ideas have an exiitence independent of the human mind, 
and that an idea coniiits in that eflence which is common to the 
individuals which compoile a genus, and which, notwithitanding 
its infeparable union with many individuals, is itfelf one and 
indivilible.  Arittotle comtentec himfelf with faying, that all 
individuals are compot ed ot matter and form, and that it is in 
confeguence of pofieiliing a common ae th that ditlerent indivi- 
duals belone to the fame genus. He held, that as individual 
perceived by the fenfes, fothe e rener il ide ay effence, 
er form, was perceived by the intellect, Plato held, that ideas 
ip feparately trom eternity im the divine mind; Ariftotle, 

at form: cannot exit without matter. In the tcholattic AgCS, 
the Arittotelian doctrine, that ideas, or forms, are from eternity 
infeparably united to that matter ot which things conhit, was at 
firit venerally received: Rofcelinus and Abelard taught that 
there are no exiitences in nature correipon ling to gene ral terms, 


“y¢ re Tare 
latures Were 


and that the objects of our attention in all our general {pecula- 

tions are not ideas, but words. Hence the ieéts of the realifts 
] ~ ee i 
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lt rs evident, that, with refpect to individuals of the fame 
genus, there are two claffes of truths: the one particular, rela- 
ting to each Individual apart; the other general, deduced from 
their common qualities, ad applicable ‘to all of them. ‘The 
latter may be conveniently exprefied in gencral terms, forming 
p ‘Op olitions wil nich compre: hend as mat ly particular truths as 
there are individuals comprehended under the general terms: 
fuch truths may be obtained, either by attending to one indivi- 
dual, in fuch manner that our reafoning may involve no Cite 
cumitances but thofe which are common ae the whole genus 3 Or, 
laying afide the confideration of things, by means of the ge- 
neral terms with which language applies us. The former is 
analogous to the ufe of a diagram in geometry, the latter to the 
ufe ot fymbols in algebra. Our reaioning is more likely to be 
juit in the latter method, as the judgment will, in that cafe, be 
lefs liable to be warped by cafual affociations. That idea, or 
form, which the ancients confidered as the eflence of the indie 
vidual, is nothing more than the quality, or qualities, in which 
it sefembles other individuals of the fame clafs, and in confe- 
quence of which a generic name is applied to it. The poffef- 
C4 flow 
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fion of this quality is effential to its claffification with that pare 
icular cenus: but it does not follow, that it is more effential 
to its exiftence as an individual, than other qualities which we 
are accuftomed to regard as accidental. This quality forms its 
nominal, not its real effence. So far as our fpeculations confitt 
of that procefs of the mind which 1s properly called reafoning, 
they may be carried on by words alone: every procefs of rea- 
foning is perfectly analogous to an algebraic operation. But as 
in alocbra, fo in other branches of fcience, 1t 1s necetlary lomee 
times to lay afide the ufe of general figns, and have recourfe 
to particular examples or illuitrations, in order to correct and 
limit our general conclufions. ‘To a want of attcntion to this 
circumflance, many of the fpeculative abfurdities current in the 
world may be traced. The ambiguity of terms is another 
fruitful fource of errorin reafoning; but this forms no excep- 
tion to the general doétrine, that in all the fciences reafoning 
may be carried on entirely by the ufe of figns, without attend- 


ing, during the time of the procefs, to the thing fignifed. 


‘The point in difpute between the nominalifts and realiits coin- 


7 


. 3 


cides precifely with a queftion which has been agitated in our 
times. Hobbes, Leibnitz, Berkeley, and Hume, have efpoufed 
the do¢trine of the nominalifts.—That of the realifts has been 
yevived by Dr. Price in his treatife on morals; but he writes 
upon the fubject with much obfcurity. * When abftraét truth 
is contemplated, is not (fays he) the very object itfelf prefent to 
the mind ©’ toward what 1s the attention direéed ? The anfwer 
is, that when we reafon concerning claffes or gegera, the objects 
of our attention are merely figns, except when, through acci- 
dental affociations, our attention is turned towards fome indivi- 
dual. If even io the cafe of individuals, we have no reafon to 
believe the exittence of any object of thought in the mind diftiné 
trom the mind itlelf, we can, certainly, have no reafon to fup- 
pofe any fuch object, when the mind 1s employed in general fpe- 
culation, Without the ufe of language we fhould never have 
been able to extend our fpeculations beyond individuals. In 
making ufe of language as an inftrument of thought, we fhall 
be liable to error in reafoning on account of the prefent imper- 
fect ttate of language. The project af an accurate philofophical 
language is not perhaps wholly chimerical. The new nomens 
clature which has been introduced into chemiftry, furnithes an 
iluitration of the effect of appropriated and well defined exprel- 
fions in aiding the intellectual powers ; and the period is probably 
not tar dittant, when fimilar innovations will be attempted in 
jome of the other f{ciences. 

If the fubjects of our reafoning be general, that is do not 
relate merely to individuals, words are the fole objeGs on which 
our thoughts are employed. According as thefe words are com- 
prehentive or limited in their fignification, the conclufions we 
torm will be more or lefs general; but this does not affect the 
intellectual procefs ; it may therefore be laid down as a propo- 
hition that holds without any exception, that, in every cafe in 
which we extend our fpeculations beyond individuals, language 
4% hot only an ufeful auxiliary, but is the fole intrument b 

which 
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which they are carried on. The charatterittic diftinétion between 
the fpeculations of the philofopher and the vulgar is, that the 
coaclufions of the former are more comprehenfive than thofe of 
the latter, in confequence of the habitual employment of more 
comprehenfive terms. Hence appears the great utility of lan- 
guage : the fame faculties, which, without the ufe of figns, mutt 
neceflarily have been limited to the confideration of in@ividual 
objects and particular events, are by means of figns fitted to em- 
brace, without cffort, the or comprehenfive theorems. Lane 
guage In rez foning has an effect, fimilar to that of the mechanic 
powers in natural ph ilofophy. 

Men are liable to great errors, both in fpeculation and in the 
conduct of affairs, in confequence ot a haity aflumption, anda 

rafh application of general principles. The ancients, forgetting 
that genera and fpecies are arbitrary creations, which the human 
mind. forms by withdrawing the attention from the diflingujfhing 
qualities of objects, and giving acommon name to their rejembling 
qualities, they conceived univerfals to be real exiilences, or to 
be the effénces of individuals; and hoped, by attending to thefe 
effences, to penctrate the fecrets of the univ erfe, without fubmit- 
ting to the ftudy of nature in detail. But upon this foundation 
a rapid progrefs in knowledge may be made by the help of ge- 
neral terms. For want of thefe, men firtt taught moral truths 
in fables, or in proverbial initances ; at length, as they i improved 
in {pec ulation, they detached the moral from the fable, and ftated 
it in the form of a general propoftion, The progrefs of human 
reafon 1s, 1n a great me ature, owing to the introduétion of ge- 
neral terms and propoiitions. By thefe means claffification be- 
comes more comprehentive, knowledge is diffufed, and the dif- 
coveries, which in one age were contined to the ftudious and en- 
lightened few, become in the next the eftablifhed creed of the 
learned, and in the third, form a part of the elementary prin- 
ciples of education. This remark affords a delightful profpe& 
with refpeét to the condition of mankind in future ages, as they 
point out a boundlefs provifion, made by nature, for a gradual 
improvement in their intellectual capacities. 

Among thofe who are accultomed to the exercife of their in- 
tell ectual powers there are two clafles, whofe habits of thought 
are remarkably diftinguifhed from each other; the one, men 
of bufinefs, or men of detail; the other, men of abftraction, or 
philofophers. ‘That turn of ‘minds which is favourable to phi- 
lofophical purfuits, is apt to difq: ualify us for applying our 
knowledge to practice. On the contrat ‘VY, experience without 
ipeculation only quali ifies ag man for the e lablithed routine of 
bufineis. Men, in preparing themfelves for the duties ot aive 
lite, fhould avoid the oppofite extremes. arifing, on the one hand, 
from habits of abitraction and generalization carried to excefs, 
and on the other, from a minute, excluf ve, and unenlightened 
atte phatv to individual objects. In exereifing the important art 
of legiflation, the tlatetman parse equally avoid a rath and pre- 
é fc application of general principles, and a negligent or per- 
verfe inattention to the mu; for it is only ba wife purfuit: of 
thofe enlarged views which - efe afford, that the errors and in- 
felicities which have fo long fubiiited in civil fociety can be re- 
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. ” > 
moved, and that the pleafing idea of the progreflive improvement 
of mankind can be realized. ts ie 

As it was impofible to do juftice to this important work, wit 2 
out a further analyfis than could be comprehended in a fingle 
article; we muft poftpone our view of the remainder of it, 
which treats of the affociation of ideas, of memory, and of ima- 
gination, to a future number. 
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_. 
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Ant.ut. Travels through Arabia, and other Countrics in the Eaf, 
perform: Phy M. Nichubr, now a Captain of Engineers in the Ser- 
aice of the King of Denmark. ‘Tranflated into Englith by Ro- 
bert ricron. With Notes by the Trantlator ; and iluirated 
with Engravings and Maps. In two Vols. 8vo. 83 pages. 
Price 128. boards. Edinburgh, printed for Morrifon and Son, 
at Perth. London, Vernor. 1792. 


Peruars no country in the world has undergone fewer 
changes than Arabia. Having never been conquered, it has 
none of thofe monuments of fucceilive fubjugation with which 
other countries abound. Its language has been fpoken from 
time immemorial, and nearly refembles that which we have been 
accuitomed to regard as of the highett antiquity. The fimplis 
city of manners, and freedom of {pirit, which diflinguifhed the 
ancient Arabs, still fubiifts ; and, except fo far as their cuftoms 
have been changed by grafting the religion of Mohammed upon 
the fuperitition of their anceitors, the Arabs retain their ancient 
charatier, perhaps, more perfectly than any other people. On this 
account, Arabia isa country which particularly invites attention, 
as atfording many objects of curiofity. Neverthelefs it has 
hitherto, trom various caufes, been but little known. The an- 
cients, having never been able to penetrate into this country with 
their arms, were ignorant of its {tate and hiftory. And, through 
an apprehention of the inconveniences and danger of travelling 
in Arabia, it has been feldom vifited by moderns. This countrys 
therefore, atlords ample materials for the notice of an induf- 
trious and intelligent traveller. Andto this chara@er Mr. Nie- 
buhr, the original author of thefe travels, is unqueitionably en- 
tyled. His publication, for the moft part the fruit of his own 
atceutive obfervation and diligent inquiry, is an important addi- 
tion to the itock of geographical information ; and the Britifh pub- 
lic is indebted to Mr. Heron, for prefenting it inan Englith drefs. 
The firtt volume of this work contains a narrative of Mr. N.’s 
voyage trom Copenhagen to Alexandria, adefcription of Egypt, 
and a relation of his journey from Cairo to Suez, from Suez 
to Mount Sinai, and thence through the country of Arabia. The 
fecond volume gives a general view of the extent and the divie 
fons, the revolutions, and the government of the country ; pare 
ticularly defcribes its feveral provinces, its independent ftates, 
and its wandering tubes; and gives many curious and amufin 


details relatin g tothe religion and charaéter of the Arabians, their 
manners 
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manners and ufages, their language and fciences, their agricul- 
ture, and the natural ae “of the country. The work con- 
cludes with a relation of a voyage from Mokha to Bombay, and 
thence to Surat, and iste ceneral remarks on the Hindoos and 
Perices.—It would be ea‘y to telect interetling patlages trom the 
author’s tour through Eeypt; but as his principal objext was to 
explore the prefent itate of Avabia, our extracts fall contift of a 


{mall portion of the valuable and entertaining information, 
which Sr. N.’s travels afford relaung to that country. Con- 
cerning the inhabitant Lohcia. a confiderable town on the 


banks of the Red fea, or Arabi in culph, Mr. N. relates the tol- 
lowing particulars. 

‘Vol. 1. p.2 56.—From all that we faw, and from all that befel 
us in this citv, we judged the inhabitants to be curions, intelli- 
gent, and poliuhed in their manners, All were eager to fee the 
Europe: sy and the wonders which they pertormed. After we 
had emp loyed a gree thofe who had no other pretext upon 
which thev might obtain admitlion to us, pretended to coniult 
our phyfician. One atked him to feel his pulie, and co tell bim 
what medicines or regimen he ttood in need of; while another 
eng | uired, how it came that he could nor fleep? 

¢ We had one opportunity of learning their ideas of the bene- 
fits to be derived trom medicine. Mr. Cramer had given a feribe 
a vomit, which operated with extreme violence. The Arabs 
being ftruck at its wonderful effects, refolved all to take the fame 
excellent remedy ; 4 meh the Teputs ation of our friend’s {kill thus 
became very his oh ameng them. The Emir Bahr, or infpector of 
the port, fent one day for hin ; andas he did not goimmediately, 
the Emir, foon after, fent a faddled horie to our gate. Dir. Cra- 
iner, fup} Oi ine that this horfe was intended to bear him to the 
Emir, was going to mount hin, when he was told, that this was 
the patient was tocuree We luckily found out another phy- 
fician in our party. Our Swedith fervant had ferved among the 
huflar troops in his native country, and in that fervice, had 
learned fome knowledge of the difeafes ot horfes. He otfered to 
cure the Emir’s horfe, and fuccecded. The cure rendered him 
famous, and he was often fent tor atterwards, to human patients. 
The Arabian phyficians extend their care equally to men and 
horfes, and even to all other creatures. 

When we fhewed eur microfcopes te Emir Farhan at the 
cuftom-houfe, the other Arabs were all aitonithed as well as he, 
to fee the fize ot the infects fo much magnificd. <A fervant, who 
faw one of thofe magnitied infects, faid that they were the growth 
of Europe, and that thofe of Arabia were, in comparifon, ex- 
ceedingly diminutive. But nothing furprifed the people of dif- 
tinction more, than when they faw throuch a telefcope, a woman 
walkin v3 they could not conceive how it hi: appe ened, tha although 
fie ap} reared topfy-turvy, yet her under garments did not turn 
about her ears, and exclaimed repeatedly, ° Allah Akbar, God is 
Gsreat. 

The children, obferving that we gathered infects, brought 
great numbers, which they afked us to buy. Thofe who were 
grown up, flicwed alfo many indications of a turn for induftry, 
whick. 
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which if properly directed and encouraged, might render this 


people a commercial nation. 

‘ Two Arabs came, one day, to fee us eat. The one was a 
young nobleman of Saha, who had received a good education ; 
the other a man of fome confequence, from the province of Hach- 
tan, where few firangers are ever feen, and the greateit fimplicity 
of manners till prevails. When we invited them to dine with 
us, the latter earneftly replied, ** God preterve me from eating 
‘¢ with infidels who believe not in God.” When I afked him 
fome particulars concerning his country, he replied, ** What is 
¢* my country to you? Do you want to conquer it! He was 
aftonifhed at every thing he faw, our fpcons, our plates, our 
forks. He afked fome fimple queilions, which excited laughter. 
He then went out in a pailion, and his companion trom Sana 
had fome dithiculty to perfuade him back. When he came back, 
he faw whole fowls before us, which furprifed that fober Arab 
not a little, as he imagined .that we had eaten too much before. 
When, at laft, he faw Mr. Von Haven about to carve one of 
thefe fowls, he flepped forward, and feized him by the arm, 
faying, with a peevith tone, ** What! wilt thou eat ftill?” He 
then went out in a rage, and would not return. The young 
man from Sana apologized for him, and begged us to excufe the 
fimplicity of hjs countryman. 

‘ Mr. Baurenfiend and I fometimes diverted ourfelves with 
playing on the violin, which led fuch as happened to overhear 
ws, to think us muficians. A rich merchant fent for us to come 
with our initruments to his houfe. We refufed, becaufe the 
Arabs look with contempt upon muficians by profeffion. The 
merchant, being old, and not able to walk fo far, mounted an 
afs, and came with two fervants fupporting him, to our houfe, 
in order to gratify his curiofity, by feeing and hearing us. He 
was very polite, and affured us, that he had no averfion to Chrif- 
trans ; tor, that a diverfity of religions was tolerated by God, 
the Creator of all. After fome converfation, he expreffed a 
wifh to fee our violins, and hear us play uponthem. We played 
fome folemn tunes, which are more to the tafle of the Orientals, 
than our gayer mufic. He feemed to be pleafed, and offered 
each of us halt a crown at parting. The Arabs refufe no pre- 
ients, however {fmall, and he was not a little furprifed when we 
declined accepting his money; efpecially as he could not con- 
ceive what inducements any perfon could have to learn mufic, if 
not to gain by it. 

_* This merchant was one of thofe few who wear their beards 
cyed red; a cuitom which feems to be difapproved by the more 
judicious Arabs. His reafon to us was, that a red beard was 
handfomer than a white one ; but others told us, that he had the 
weaknefs to think to conceal his age by this filly difeuife. He 
told us, that he was above feventy years of age ; but his ace 
quaintance affirmed that he was not under ninety. We had ob- 
ferved of the Muffulmans in general, however, that they feldom 
know their own age exactly. They reckon by the moft remarka- 
ble incidents in their lives, and fay, I was a child when fuch an 
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event happened, or w hen fuch a one was governor of the pro- 
vince or city. 

In the province of Yemen, in which Mr. N. fays that tra- 
vellers are as little expofed to danger as in any part of the world, 
he found coffee-houtes ftanding in the open country, and in- 
tended, like our inns, for the accommodation of travellers; but 
they are merely huts, fearcely furnifhed with a /erir, or long feat 
of ttraw ropes, and afford no other refrefhment but k/e her, or a 
hot infufion of coftee berries. In feveral of the village s, Which 
were numerous, he found manfales, houfes where travellers are 
received and entertained gratis. ‘The city of Beit el Fakih, we 
are told, owed its rife to a faint called Achmed ibn Mufa, who 
was a great worker of miracles. ‘The following is the moit won- 
derful which he performed. 

p. 271.—* A Turkifh pacha, who had been for twenty years 
captive in Spain, where he was bound with maffy and ponderous 
chains to two large ftones, had long invoked, in vain, the aid of 
feveral different faints. At laft, he bethought him of the great 
Achmed, and invoked him alfo in his turn. The faint flretched 
out his hand from his tomb ; and, at that very inftant, the pacha 
arrived from Spain, bearing with him his ftones and chains. 
The miracle took place on the evening of the anniverfary tettival 
of the faint, in the prefence of many ‘witneffes, Such a miracle, 
of fo late a date, and performed fo publicly, they confider as 
proved by the moft unexceptionable evidence.’ 

Asa proof of the ignorance of the Arabs with refpect to aftro- 
nomy, our author relates, (p. 344) that ‘when the pilgrims arrive on 
mount Haraphat, in the neighbourhood of Mecca, all the Mo- 
flems celebrate a feftival, called Arafa or Korban, tor which an 
immenfe quantity of cattle, oxen, and fheep are killed. Ever 
body believed that this feftival was to begin on the 22d of June; 
and, as it lafts three days, during which no provilions are brought 
in from the country, all had provided fheep, fugar, and flour 
for their entertainment during that time. Meanwhile, a courier 
arrived from Sana, with information that the new moon had ap- 
peared a day fooner than fhe was expected, and that the featt 
muft be celebrated on the 22d of June.’ 

When Mr. N. and his companions arrived at Sana, the refi- 
dence of the 1mam’s court, they were introduced to the imam 
aay great ceremony. 

398. —‘ The hall of audience was a fpacious fquare cham- 
hin "having an arched roof. In the middle was a large bafon, 
with fome ;ets d’eau, rifing fourteen feet in height. Behind the 
bafon, and near the throne, were two large benches, each a foot 


and an half high: upon the throne was a fpace covered with 


filken ftuff, on which, as well as on both fides of it, lay large 
cufhions. The imam fat between the cufhions, with his legs 
croffed in the eattern fafhion ; his gown was of a bright green co- 
Jour, and had large fieeves. On each fide of his breaft was a 
rich filleting of gold lace, and on his head he wore a great white 
turban. His fons fat on his right hand, and his brothers on his 
left. Oppofite to them, upon the highet of the two benches, 
fat 














fat the vizier; and our place was on the lower bench. On the 
two fides of the hall, fat many of the principal men about court. 

« We were firft led up to the imam, and were permitted to kifs both 
the back and palm of his hand, as well as the hem of his robe. It is 
an extraordinary favour, when the Mahometan princes permit any per- 
fon to kifs the palm of the hand. ‘There was a folemn filence through 
the whole hall. As each of us touched the imam’s hand, a herald 
ftill proclaimed ; ** God preferve the imam ig All who were preient 
repeated thofe words aloud after him. I was thinking at the time, 
how I fhould pay my compliments in Arabic, and was not a little dif- 
turbed by this noify ceremony ; but I had afterwards time to recollect 
mytelf. 

€ As the language fpoken at the court of Sana, differs greatly from 
that of ‘Tehama, the only dialeét of the Arabic tongue with which we 
were familiarly acquainted, or could {peak tolerably, we had brought 
our fervant whom we had hired in Mokha, to be our interpreter, ‘The 
vizier who had refided long in Tehama, did the fame fervice for the 
imam. Our converfation, confequently, could not be either very 
long, or very interefting. We did not think proper to mention the 
true reafons of our expedition through Arabia; but told the imam, 
that withing to travel by the fhorteit way to the Danifh colonies in the 
Eait-Indies, we had heard fo much of the plenty and fecurity which 
prevailed through the dominions of the Imam, that we had refolved tq 
fee them with our own eyes, that we might defcribe them to our coun- 
trymen. ‘The imam told us, we were welcome into his dominions, 
and might ftay as long as we pleafed. After repeating the ceremony 
ot kifling the imam’s hands, and hearing the repeated acclamations 
of the fpectators, we now retired in the ene order in which we had 
come in. 

‘ ‘The imam fent us, after our return home, to each a fmall purfe 
containing ninety-nine Aomajis, two and thirty of which make a 
crown, This piece of civility might perhaps appear no compliment 
to a traveller’s delicacy. Bet, when it is confidered that a itranger, 
unacquainted with the value of the money of the country, obliged ta 
pay every day for his provifions, is in danger of being impofed upon 

y the money-changers, this care of providing us with finall money 
will appear to have been fufficiently obliging. We therefore accepted 
the prefent, although we had refolved not to be in any degree charges 

_able to the Arabs.’ 


r  * > . a. . - . . 
he following particulars related of Mecrami, the prefent fchiech- 


or chiet of the principality of Nedsjeran, may be added to the innu- 
merable examples which the hittory of mankind dffords, of the 
power of fupeiftition over an ignorant people. 

Vol. 11. p. 60.—* Schiech Mecrami enjoys through Arabia the 
reputation, no leis of a profound theologian, than of a valiant war- 
rior, His religious opinions differ effentially from thofe of the ftand- 
ing fects among the Mutlulmans. He honours Mahomet as the Pro- 
phet of God, but looks with little refpeét on his fucceflors and com- 
mentators, Some of the more fenfible Arabs fay, that this fchiech 
has found means to avail himfelf of heaven, even in this life; for, ta 
uie their expreffion, he fells paradife by the yard , and affigns more or 
Jefs honou rable places in that manfion according to the fums paid him, 
Simple, fuperftitious perfons attually purchafe alignments upon hea- 
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ven, from him and his procurators, and hope to profit by them. A 
Perfian, of the province of Kirman too, has lately began to iffue fimi- 
lar bills upon heaven, and has gained confiderably by the traffic. ‘The 
people of the Eatt appear to approach daily nearer to the ingenious 
invention of the Europeans in thefe matters, 

‘ The knowledge of many fecrets, and, among others, of one fog 
obtaining rain when he pleafes, is likewife afcribed to this {chiech, 
When the country fuffers by drought, he-appoints a faft, and atter it 
a public proceffion, in which all mutt affift, with an air of humility, 
without their turbans, and in a garb fuitably mean. Some Arabs of 
diftintion affured me, that this never fails to procure an immediatg 
fall of rain.’ 

Our traveller fpeaks of a new religion having appeared in the pro-" 
vince of Nedsjed, which has already produced a revolution in the 
goverment of Arabia, and will probably hereafter influence the ftate 
of this country {till further. 

P. 131.—* The founder of this religion was one Abd ul Wahheb, 
a native of Aijxne, a town in the diftriét of El Ared, ‘This man, in 
his youth, firft ftudied at home thofe {ciences which are chiefly culti- 
vated in Arabia; he afterwards fpent fome time at Bafra, and made 
feveral journies to Bagdad, and through Perfia, 

¢ After his return to his native place, he began to propagate his 
opinions amohg his countrymen, and fucceeded in converting feveral 
indepeadent {chiechs, whofe fubjeéts confequently became followers of 
this new prophet.’ 

P. 134.—* AsI had no opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
any of the difciples of this new religion, I can fay nothing pofitive 
with refpect to its tenets. 1 had a converfation upon this head, in- 
deed, with an Arabian f{chiech, who had been accuftomed from his 
youth to travel with merchants through all Arabia, and had vifited 
the principal cities in Nedsjed. ‘This Bedouin fchiech, who appeared 
to be an intelligent man, gave me the following account of the reli- 
gion in quettion. 

* Abd ul Wahheb taught, that God is the only proper obje¢t of 
worfhip and invocation, as the creator and governor of the world. 
He forbade the invocation of faints, and the very mentioning of Ma- 
homet, or any other prophet, in prayer, as practices favouring of ido- 
latry. _ He confidered Mahomet, Jefus Chritt, Mofes, and many 
others, refpe¢ted by the Sunnites in the character of prophets, as 
merely great men, whofe hiitory might be read with improvement; 
denying, that any book had ever been written by divine infpiration, 
os brought down from heayen by the angel Gabriel. He forbade, as 
a crime againit Providence, the making of vows, in the manner of 
the Suinites, to obtain deliverance trom danger. 

‘ ‘This account of the fchiechs does not entirely accord with what 
was told me by fome Sunnites, of the do¢trines of Abd ul Wahheb, 
But, upon this head, it would be unfair to give credit to the difciples 

of a fuperititious fect, whofe falfe opinions are all combated by the 
new religion,’ : 

From the account given of the Bedouins, or wandering Arabs, we 
exiract the following particulars, 

P.15g.—* The genuine Arabs difdain hufbandry, as an employ- 


ment by which they would be degraded. ‘They maintain no domettic 
animals 
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‘mals but fheep and camels; except perhaps horfes. Thefe tribes 
—_* not of / pure Arab race live on the flefh of their buffaloes, 
cows, and horfes, and on the produce of fome little ploughing. The 
former tribes, diftinguifhed as noble by their pofieffion of camels, aré 
denominated Abu ef Abaar; and the fecond Moedan. The latter are 
efteemed a middle clafs, between genuine Arabs and peafants. I have 
heard fome tribes mentioned contemptuoufly, becaufe they kept buf- 
faloes and cows, The Moedan tranfport their ae from one 
country to another, according as paftura fails them; fo that a vil- 
lage often arifes fuddenly in a fituation where, on the day before, not 
a hut was to be feen. : : 

« The genuine Bedouins, living always in the open air; have a 
very acute fmell. They diflike cities, on account of the foetid exha- 
lations produced about them. ‘They cannot conceive how or 
who regard cleanlinefs, can bear to breathe fo impure air. J have 
been aflured, by perfons of undoubted veracity, that fome Bedouins, 
if carried to the {pot from which a camel has wandefed aftray, will 
follow the animal by fmelling its track, and diftinguifh the marks of 
its footfteps, by the fame means from thofe of any other beafts that 
may have travelled the fame way. Thofe Arabs, who wander in the 
defart, will live five days without drinking, and difcover a pit of 
water by examining the foil and plants in its environs. ‘They are 
faid to be addiéted to robbery ; and the accufation is not entirely un- 
founded ; but may be laid equally to the charge of all nations that 
lead an erratic life. The ithiechs ride continually about on their 
horfes or dromedaries, infpecting the conduét of their fubjects, vifiting 
their friends, or hunting, Traverfing the defart; where the horizon 
is wide as on the ocean, they perceive travellers at a diftance. As 
travellers are feldom to be met with in thofe wild tratts, they natu- 
rally draw nigh to thofe whom they difcover, and are tempted to 
pillage the ftrangers when they find their own party the ftrongett. 

fides, travellers paffing through thefe defarts go genetally in cara- 
vans; and a fingle perfon, or a {mall party, has a fingular and fufpi- 
cious appearance, which is a temptation to the Bedouins. 

* In Arabia, as in other thinly inhabited countries, robbery is 
practifed ; but the Arabian robbers are not cruel, and do not murder 
thofe whom they rob, unlefs when travellers ftand upon the defenfive, 
and happen to kill a Bedouin, whofe death the others are eager to re- 
venge. Upon all other occafions they at in a manner cease with 
their natural hofpitality, Upon this head I have heard fome anec- 
dotes, which it may not be amifs to introduce here, 

* A Mufti of Bagdad, returning from Mecca, was robbed in Neds- 
jed. He entered into a written agreement with the robbers, who en- 
gaged to conduct him fafe and found to Bagdad for a certain fum, 
payable at hisown houfe. They delivered him to the next tribe, thofe 
to. a third; and he was thus conveyed from tribe to tribe, till he ar- 
rived fafe at home. 

* An European, belonging to a caravan which was plundered, had 
been infected with the plague upon his journey. The Arabs, feeing 
him too weak to follow his companions, took him with themfelves, 


lodged him without their camp, attended hijn till he was cured, and 
then fent him to Bafra, ‘ 
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¢ An Englifhman, who was travelling exprefs to India, and could 
not wait for the departure of a-caravan, hired two Arabs at Bagdad, 
who were to accompany him to Bafra, By the way he was attacked 
by fome Schiechs, againft whom he at firft defended himfelf with his 
piftols; but, being hard preffed by their lances, was forced to furren- 
der. The Arabs, upon whom he had fired, beat him till he could not 
walk. ‘They then carried him to their camp, entertained him for 
fome time, and at laft condu@ted him fafe to bafra. When Mr. For- 
{kal was robbed by the Arabs in Egypt, a peafant, who accompanied 
him, was beaten by the robbers, becaufe he had piftols, although he 
had made no attempt to defend himfeif with them. 

‘ The pillaging of the caravans is not always owing merely to the 
propenfity which the Arabians have to robbery. ‘Their piliaging ex- 
peditions are commonly confidered by themfelves as lawiul hoitrlities 
againit enemies who would defraud the nation of their dues, or againt{t 
rival tribes, who have undertaken to protect thofe illegal traders. 

* Ia one of thofe expeditions, a few years fince, undertaken againft 
the bacha of Damafcus, who was condué¢ter of the Syrian caravan to 
Mecca, the tribe of dnefe, which gained the victory, fhowed in- 
ftances of their ignorance, and of the fimplicity of their manners. 
Thofe who happened to take goods of value knew not their worth, 
but exchaaged them for trifles. One of thofe Arabs having obtained 
for his fhare a bag of pearls, thought them rice, which he had heard 
to be good food, and gave them to his wife to boil, who, when the 
found that no boiling could foften them, threw them away as ufelefs.” 

In treating of the manners of the Arabs, our traveller contradi¢ts 
the general notion of the Europeans concerning the ftate of marriage 
among them. Rich voluptuaries fometimes make ufe of the legal in- 
dulgence of marrying four wives; and it fometimes happens that a 
man marries a number of wives as a commercial fpeculation, to make 
profit of their labour. But an Arabian in moderate circumttances 
feldom marries more than one wife; and the Arabian women enjoy a 
great deal of liberty, and often a great deal of power in their fami- 
lies. Of the domettic life of the Arabs the following is our author’s 
account, 

* p.220.—Arabia affords no elegant or fplendid apartments for the 
admiration of the traveller. ‘The houfes are built of flone, and have 


always terrace roofs. Thofe occupied by the lower people are tmall 
huts, having a round roof, and covered with 2 certain herb. ‘The 
huts of the Arabs on the banks of the Euphrates are formed of 


branches of the date tree, and have a round root covered wit rufh 
mats. ‘The tents of the Bedouins are like thofe of the Avries and 
Turcomans. They have the afpeét of a tattered hut. IJ have for-. 
merly remarked, that they are formed of coarfe ttufts prepared by the 
women. 

* The palaces and houfes of Arabians of rank difplay no exterior 
magnificence. Ornaments are net to be expecied in the apartments of 
men who are ftrangers to all luxury, except what confits in the num- 
ber and the value of the horfes, bssside and arms which they keep. 
The poor fpread their floors with ftraw mats, and the rich with fine 
carpets. No perfon ever enters a room, without having firlt put off 
his thoes. A Frenchman boafts of having maintaifed the honour ot 
his nation, by wearing his thoes in the governor of Mecca’s ball of 
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audience. Jt is jut fuch another boatt, as if an Arabian envoy fhould 
vaunt of trampling on the chairs of an European lord, 

« The men of every family always occupy the fore part of the 
houfe, and the women the back part. If the apartments of the men 
are plain, thofe of the women are, on the coatrary, mott ftudioufly 
fet off with decorations. Of this 1 faw a fpecimen in a haram, which 
was nearly finifhed for a man of rank. One room in it was wholly 
covered over with mirrors ; the roof, the walls, the doors, the pillars, 
prefented all fo many looking glafies. The floor was to be fet with 
fofas, and fpread with carpets. : : 

« Arabians, in circumitances which admit not of their having fepa- 
rate apartments for the females of the family, are careful, whenever 
they carry a ftranger into the houfe, to enter before him, and cry 
Tari, retire. Upon this notice, given by: the mafter of the houfe, 
the women inftantly difappear, and even his very beft friends fee not 
one of them. A man moft, indeed, deny himfelf this fight; for it 
is reckoned highly impolite to falute a woman, or even to look her 
fledfaftly in the face. ‘To avoid receiving ttrangers in their houfes, 
fhopkeepers and artifans expofe their wares, and follow their refpec- 
tive trades, in the op.n ftreets. 

« The retired life of the women difpofes them to behave refpectfully 
te the other fex. I met a Bedouin lady, who, purely out,ot refpect, 
left the road, and turned her back upon me; and I faw her do the 
fame to other men. 1 feveral times have feen women kifs the hands 
of a man of diftinétion, or kneel to kifs his feet. 

‘ ‘The great often have in their halls bafons with jets d’eax, to cool 
"the air. 1 have mentioned that which we faw in the Imam of Sana’s 

ial! of audience. The edges of the bafon were coated with marble, 
and the reft of the floor was covered with rich carpets. 

* Asthe people of the Eaft with to keep their floors very clean, 
they {pit very little, although they fimeke a great deal. Yet to fpit is 
not reckoned a piece of impolitenefs. I have feen fome perfons of 
rank ufe a fpitting-box, and others {pit on the bottom of the wall, be- 
hind the cufhions on which they fat. 

* As the floors are fpread with carpets, and eufhions are laid round 
the walls, one cannot fit down, without inconvenience, on the ground ; 
and the ufe of chairs is unknown in the Eaft. The Arabians practife 
feveral different modes of fitting. When they wifh to be very much 
at their eafe, they crofs their legs under the body. 1 found, indeed, 
by experience, that this mode of fitting is the moft commodious for 
people who wear long clothes, and wide breeches, without any con- 
fining ligatures. It icems to afford better reft, after fatigue, than oor 
potture of fitting upon chairs. In prefence of fuperiors, an Arab fits 

ith his two knees touching each other, and with the weight of the 

dy retting upon the heels. As in this pofition a perfon occupies 
s room than in the other, this is the mth Po in which they ufually 
place themfelves at table. 1 often tried it, but found it extremely 
uneafy, and could never accuftom, myfelf to it. In many parts of 
Arabia, there are long, low chairs, made of ftraw mats; but they fit 
crofs-legged on them, as well as on the carpets. 

* The life which the Arabians lead in their houfes, is fo vacant and 
unvaried, that they cannot help feeling it irkfome.. Their natural 
vivacity prompts them to feck amufements out of doors, They fre 
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@tient coffe e-houfes and markets, and are fond of affembling in pub- 
lic meetings as often as poffible. Yet they have not the fame means of 
diverfion as other nations. What have formerly faid conce rning the 
amufements of the inhabitants of the Fall, refpeéts the Arabians only 
in part. They are often obliged to take up with fedgntary and do- 
meftic amufements, which to Europeans appear very infipid. 

¢ Ie is, no doubt, to divert the tedium of a fedentary life, that the 
people of the Eaft make fo much ufe of tobacco. ‘The Arabians, not- 
withitanding the iareval drynefs ot their confit ition, and the Warmih 
of their climate, fmoke ftill more than the inhabitants of the northern 
provinces of Afia, They ufe the long Periian pipe, whtch 1 have al- 
ready defcribed. A cuttom peculiar’ to Arabia, 1s, that perfons of 
opulence and fathion carty always about them a box filled with odori- 
ferous wood. ‘They puta bit of this wood into any perfon’s pipe, to 
whom they with to exprefs particular refpect ; and 1t communicates to 
the tobacco a fragrant {mell, and a very agreeable tafte. 

« I never faw the Arabians ufe opium, like the Turks and the Per- 
fians. Inftead of taking this gratific ation, they conitantly chew 
Kaad. This is the buds of a certain tre se, Which are brought in {mall 
boxes from the hills of Yemen. Poslos % bo have good teeth chew 
thefe buds juft as they come from the tree: For the ufe of old men 
it is firft brayed in a mortar. It feems to be from fathion merely 

that thefe buds are chewed ; for they have a difagreeable tafte; nor 
could we accuftom ourfelvesto them. I found likewife that Kaad has 
a paces effect upon the conititution, and is unfavourable to fleep. 

The lower people are fond of raifing their {pirits to a ftate of in- 
toxication, As they have no ftrong drink, they, for this purpote, 
fmoke Hajchifch, which is the dried leaves of a fort of hem p- This 
fmoke exalts their courage, and throws them into a ftate in which de- 
lightful vifions dance before the imagination, One of our Arabian 
fervants, after fmoking Hafchifch, met with four foldiers in the itreet, 
and attacked the whole party. One of the foldiers gave him a foun id 
beating, and brought him home to us. Notwithfanding his mifhap, 
he would not make himfelf eafy, but ftill imagined, fach was the 
effect of his intoxication, that he was a match for any four men, 

A great variety of other curious articles of infermation are con- 
tained in thefe volumes. What we have felected will be fufficient m 
aflure the reader, that he will be amply repaid for the trouble of 
rufing the whole work. ‘The trauflator has executed his tafk with 
ability. os 


Art.iv. AF wyage to Madagafiar, and the Eaft-Indies. By the Abbe 
Rochon, Member of the Academies of Sciences of Paris and Peterf- 
burgh, Aftronomer of the Marine, Keeper of the King’s Philofo- 
phical Cabinet, Infpector of Machines, Money, &c. &c. ‘Tranf- 
Jated from the French, Wluftrated with an accurate Map of the 
Ifland of Madagafcar. ‘To which is added, a Memoir on the Chi- 
nefe Trade. 8vo. 475 pages. Price 7s. Robinfons. 1792. 


As we have already given a detailed account of the abbe Rochon’s 
voyage to Madagafcar, (fee Analyt. Rev. vol. x1. p. 128.) from the 
ai ae we fhall take no farther notice of that article: 

‘he memoir here annexed to it, on the Chinefe trade, is the pro- 
duction of Mr, Brunel, and deferves fome degree of attention, 
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He commences by ftating, that in an age, when the preponderance 
of ftates is regulated by their commerce, an object of fo much impor- 
tance cannot be too highly appreciated. France, by the fertility of 
her foil, and the mildnefs of her climate, is rendered in fome meafure 
independeat of other countries, but as the fictitious wants ofa polithed 
nation mutt be fupplied by fomebody, he thinks that it would be ridi- 
culous to abandon the Indian trade, although it has created more 
« new wants,’ than * real riches.’ 

In order to enable his countrymen to carry on an advantageous com- 
merce with China, he endeavours to infpire them with juit ideas con- 
eerning the money, productions, &c. of that extenfive empire. 

Although there are rich mines of gold and filver, we are told that 
they are not allowed to be opened, * for fear, no doubt, of cauting 
too great a circulation of money.’ But this reafon being too fadile to 
b: readily comprehended by the people, ¢ it is exhibited to them under 
a more engaging afpect, and the fpecious motive of humanity: it is, 
as we are told, that the lives of the fubjects of the empire may not be 
fucrificed.’ The current money among the Chinefe, confiits entirely 
of caches and halfpence, and of thefe there are two forts, one of brafs, 
and one of copper: they are both mixed with sovtenag, but the alloy 
being much lefs in the haltpence, they are of more value. Bars of 
gold and filver, procured in confequence of an intercourfe with other 
nations, are stake ufe of in the payment of. large fums, and clipped 
with an initrument, in order to coda the exact amount. 

The weights are the pic, caty, and tael; the firit correfponds to our 
hondred weight, the fecond, to our pound, and the third, to our ounce, 


‘The cob, or ell, contains one foot, eight inches, three lines; the: 


tebi, or foot, is divided into ten inches. 

Calculations are made, not by means of a pen, but with a board, 
called /oiion pan, having {mall wooden balls ftrung upon it, at certain 
diitances, two of which are at the top, and five at the bottom. 

It is here afferted, in exprefs contradiction to feveral other travellers, 
shat the tea is prepared, or cured, by being fpread upon metal plates, 
piaced over a moderate fire, which occafions them to acquire that 
thrivelled appearance which they have when brought to Europe. 

China ink is a compofition of fifh-glue, ox-gall, and lamp black, 
It is confidered, by the natives, as an excellent remedy for fpitting of 
blood, and is kept in their mouths in the fame manner as lofenges 
by the Europeans. 

Quickfilver is a natural production of this part of Afia, but the old 
French Eaft-India company prohibited its importation in their veflels 
* for tear of accidents.’ 

Porcelain was ufed in China before the year 424 of the chriftian 
wra, and iince that period, it has been gradually brought to its prefent 
degree of perfection. ‘There are fome connoifleurs, who fet a high 

alue on the moft trifling utentils of this kind, provided they have 
been manufactured fome hundred years back, and there are not want- 
ing ao among thetr countrymen, who turn this circumftance to their 
pron. 

‘A method [fays Mr. B.], has been lately difcovered of imi- 
tating the ancient porcelain, or at leaft, that of confiderable antiquity. 
Pieces of this kind are generally very thick and heavy. ‘They are firft 
dipped ia commoa mixed with yellow oil, which gives them when 
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baked, a fea green colour: they are then baked a fecond time, ina 
very fat kind of liquor made from capons and other meat, after which 
they are put into a dirty fewer for two or three months; and at the 
end of that time, they refemble porcelain made three or four hundred 
years ago, which was the period when pieces of that colour were 
efteemed by the Chinefe. ‘Thefe falfe antizues refemble the real ones, 
in not refounding when ftruck, and in producing no humming noife 
when applied to the ear.’ 

While enumerating the articles that will be fure to find a ready 
fale in China, the author thus exprefies his fentiments ref{pecting the 
flave trade: 

* | thall pafs over in filence a branch of commerce, which humanity, 
reafon, and philofophy have fhewn to be odious; without, however, 
having been able to triumph over prejudices, habitude, and the felf- 
intereltednefs of a few individuals. When thall we have the happinefs 
not to be acquaiared with flavery in our colonies ?? 

This volume is refpectably tranflated. We underfland that the 
abbe Rochon publifhed a fccond part, which he has fince thought pro- 
per to fupprefs. oO. 


Art. v. A Fortnight’s Ramble to the Lakes in Weftmoreland, Lanca- 
Soire, and Cumberland, By a Rambler. 8vo. 267 pages. Price 5s. 
in boards. Hookham and Co. 1792. 

In deciding upon the merit of any literary performance, regard 
ought unqueftionably to be paid to the author’s views and pretenfions. 
To fit down with the gravity of a philofopher to infpect a work, which 
profeffes no higher end than amufement, or to ¢ furl the wrinkled front’ 
of criticifm over the cafual production of fportive humour, or the ex- 
temporary effufion of taite and fentiment, would be highly abfurd. 
‘This rambler pretends to nothing more, than to copy from his journal 
the minutes ot a pleafant tour to the Lakes, the fole obje¢t of which 
was to contemplate natcre. Without following any writtea guide, 
he gives free fcope to his own fancy and feelings ; his living portraits 
are the cottagers with whom he converfed; and his land{capes are 
light fketches of the grand and beautiful fcenes through which he 
pailed. ‘The gaiety and good humour with which he writes, will, 
with a good humoured reader, be admitted as an atonement for every 
defect ia the piece, except fuch palpable violations of grammar as 
that which occurs in the following fentence, * fuch honour has that 
idol wealth on the minds of awe poor mortals ;’ or fuch exprettions of 
low humour as have «/cafed the author in his defcription of a Margate 
Hoy, and of a drunken old woman at Patterdale. We fhall copy our 
traveller’s account of his vifit to the lakes of Buttermere and Crum- 
mack: P. 192. ‘ 

* After ordering fome dinner at a {mall ale houfe, we got a fon of 
Crifpin to attend us to the cafcade ; the road we took was very uneven 
and boggy, with a number of beau traps: as we afcended we gained 
a full view of both Buttermere and Crummock lakes, feparated by 
good land and a deep river; there are two {mall iilands upon the latter, 
and at the bottom the country looks fertile ; it is aboat two miles, to 
the water-fall, and we found it an uncomfortable tak, But mountain 
troubles vanith the inftant you behold the object of a walk.—My ears 
frit caught the mellow found, and after clambering over a rough wall, 
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we came fuddenly upon the caufe of it. 1 was loft in admiration in 
one of thofe vacant delights, in which the mind thinks of nothing but 
what is before it, and makes you feel yourfelf more than man ; I te- 
guired a tap over the fhoulder to return to mortality—TI received it, 
and I thus ebly defcribe the caufe of it. : 

« Scale-Force waterfall is two hundred feet perpendicular, except 
where it flufhes over a fmall jut; the fteep on both fides is covered 
with variety of mols, fern, afh, and oak, all fed by the conftant fpray, 
and flourifh in indefcribable verdure; the delicacy of the effect 1s 
heightened by being in a narrow chafm, a hundred yards in the rock, 
before it rufhes into the lower fall, at the point of which you have the 
grand view: clamber up the left fide and look into the firft bafin, and, 
aithough you may be wet with the fpray, you cannot help feeling the 
folemnity of this deep, this mufical abyfs, enchanting as verdure and 
melody can make it; and although there has been no rain for nine 
days, ‘it far exceeds any thing of the kind | ever faw, and the boaited 
one at Coo in Germany finks below comparifon. 

« I fuppofe we faw it in the bet ftate it could be received in; had 
it been after rain, it mieht have filled us with altonifhment ; but what 
would have become of the verdure of the fides ?—the foam would have 
nearly covered them: as we {aw it, every part was 1n untfon with the 
mufic it created ; the mind comprehended it, and carricd away one of 
the moit inimitable fcenes that: ever enriched the iancy of man, or 
graced the pencil of a Nioore. 

* On afkine the evide the names of different hills, he faid in this 
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valley we call them {o and fo-e«* but other guides have gi’en um feck * 
fine neames, we do naw recolieét um, bu we mua naw contradiét um, 
as they thinken umilelves cleverer folks than we are.” 

© We met a rofy boy with a fatchel on his back; he was going to 
one of the houfholders for a itated time. The pocr hve amongft the 
farmers in proportion as they are affciled, and they are always treated 
like one of the family ; the only pauper at prefent is the little alien ; 
his mother Lnew her frailties too well, and was too honeft to fwear to 
a father, therefore the villagers have taken the boy amongft them, and 
are going to fend him to {ehool. 

* they faid with concern until a fortnight ago they have had no 
re_vlar {choolmaiter thefe two years; in thort, fince the period of 
chufing their clergyman was taken from them. 

* ‘The chapel and the fchool ferves for both purpofes, and I- could 
almoft reach the reof with my head ; the inhabitants time out of mind 
ufed to appoint their own clergyman, and he was generally chofen 
with full content ; perhaps it was the very poorett livelihood in the 
kingdom, even W ith the addition of queen Ann’s bounty ; but it was a 
vehicle for a minor pricit to get fuperior orders, and there never was 
a want of candidates : they now fay they have loft their right, at any 
rate they are afraid to claim it, as they are more in dread of the great 
eaghe of the north than the eagles which build in their mountains ;— 
they think it a jedgment upon them for unanimoufly voting au contraire 
at a conteited election ; but whatever may be the reafon, they are left 
to go to heaven as quietly as they can;—the fchoolmafter, without 
being a parfon, officiates as fuch, and a clergyman, from Lorton, the 
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parifh church, comes over about once inefix weeks to adminiiter the 
facrament, which may be the means of preferving the bounty :—in 
this forlorn manner is the fervice performed in the village of Butter- 
mere ;-——luckily it could not have happened in a village where it 
appears lefs wanted, but as good harnilets people always regret the lofs 
of a good cuftom, they regret it.’ 

In the courfe of the tour we meet with two or three poetical at- 
tempts; but they fcarcely rife to the point of mediocrity. As the au- 
thor {peaks of his ¢ old brother foldiers,’ we conclude that he belongs 
to the military profedlion. oO, $. 
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Art. vi. Alemoirs of the Medical Society of London, inflitnted in 
the Year 1773. Vol. III. 8vo. 6:2 pages and fix plates. 
Price 8s. boards. Dilly. 1792 
In the preface to the volume before us, (which has been un- 

ufually long in appearing ) we are fora, that this foeiety 
has refelved, in order to facilitate the commumeation of their 
papers, to publifh them in future in numbers, four of which aré 
to conilitute a volume. The firit number upor this plan, we un- 
say is already in the pfefs. 


e fhall now proceed, agreeably to the plan of our work, to 
analy the papers of which the prefent volume confitts, 

Article 1. 4 cafe of original deafnefi, with the a pearances on 
difiHion. By Jf. Haighton, Surgeon, F.M.s.—This ingenious 
phytiologift obferves that the vital parts, and the organs ot pout, 
are more perfectly formed, and exifl in a higher degree of per- 
fection at the time of birth, than the other parts of the body. If 
this was not the cafe with the former, he thinks, they would be 
unfit for performing thote oifices which are abfolutely neceffar 
for the prefervation of life. After giving the hillory of the cafe 
in a clear and perfpicuous manner, Mr. H. relates the appear- 
ances on diffection, in which nothing particular was obferved 
before the examination of the feventh or auditory pair of nerves. 
The portio mollis of this pair, which is properly confidered the 
true auditory nerve, was found remarkably imall, even fearcely 
half its ufual fize. The portio dura of the fame pair of nerves 
feemed in every refpect natural. Nothing preternatural occurréd 
in the meatus auditorius, membrana tympani, the cavity of the tyme 
panum, or the two apertures leading trom it. The’ figure of the 
bones of the tympanum, and their relative fituation, were natural 
and proper —The only caufe of deafnefs was. found to be in the 
labyrinth, which was perfectly formed; but ‘ inftedd of con- 
taining water, was filled with a folid cafeous fubflance.’ The re- 
marks, which Mr. H. makes upon this interetting cafe, feem ju- 
dicious : he thinks, that the organ of hearing, inftead of being 
divided into external and internal, might, with greater pro- 
priety, ‘ be difinguithed into parts preparatory to the ienprelliga: 
of found, and parts more immediately fubfervient.’ Under the 
firk clafs he ranks ev ery part except ghe labyrinth; under the 
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fecond he confiders the labyrinth and its contents. In the cafe be- 
fore us, the tormer of thefe claffes appeared perfect ; but the latter 
or labyrinth, was the part which alone was concerned in the 
complaint, not from any imperfection in its form, or failure in 
the performance of its office, but from the nature of its contents. 
For there was no fluid of any kind found in the labyrinth, but 
its place was occupied by a fulid fubfance, ‘ which being inca- 
pable of receiving fo perfect a vibratory motion, was unable to 
produce its proper effect on the immediate organ.’ The diminu- 
tion of fize in the auditory nerve, he fuppofes rather an effect than 
the cauie of deatnefs. 

Art. 11. A remarkable inftance of recovery of fezht, by the dif- 
perfion of a catarad, which had occafioned blindnc/s in one eve for 
eleven years. The cafe de/cribed, auith hints grounded on it as to the 
mode of cure in fmilar complaints. By James Ware, Surgeon, F.M. 5. 
lt has generally been fuppoted by chirurgical wiiters, that that 
opacity of the cryftalline humour which is called a cataract could 
not be removed, but by the operation of either couching of ex- 
trafiion. In the cafe before us, however, we are preientea with 
a proof of the difeafe being removed withour any operation, 
mercly from the accidental occurrence of inflammation in the eye, 
in confequence of taking cold. The remarkable change which 
took place in the eye of the Laticit, whofe cafe the author here 
relures, and the great uttlicy of the infammation in promoting 
this deflraple eveut, he thinks, may lead practitioners to inquire 
how far it may be fafe and expedient to employ art in order to 
raife an inflammation, asthe tir ep toa cure in fimilar cafes 
of blindnefs; and if this be found a fafe meafure, to confider 
Whet means are the belt calculated to produce this end. 
¢ Could the experiment [fays he] be tried, without incurring 
further danger to the patient, it might iffue in the eftablifhment 


ef a mode of cure, which, whilft it was equally efficacious, 
would undoubtedly appear lefs formidable than the operation 


’ H 
now commonly acvifed under complaints of this nature.” Inthe 


buy pleme¢ nt to the prec eding paper, the author gives two addi- 
tion.] cafes of catarats fimilar to that which has been defcribed, 
* in both of which the opacity was diffipated, and the patients 
recovered their light, without fubmitting to any chirurgical ope- 
ration.’ The cates which Mr. W. has here brought forward, 
certainly deierve the ferious confideration of furgeons. 

Are int. Influenza dejiriptic, auélore Guliclno Falconer, M. De 
BR. S. CL Co Me Se MEt Huher compare bas tn urbe Bathonia, Mens. 
Julio, Aner Septembri, Aun. Dom, 1788.—After ceiving a de- 
fenption of the fymptoms which attended this difeafe, Dr. F. 
pretents us with his method of treating it, which feems to differ 
little trom that which has been puriued by other practitioners. 
He storms us, that antimonial medicines were of little fervice, 
except W hen joined with ipecacuanha, in which flate he ventured 
to adminisier them, even when there was a great difficulty of 
fwallowing. Bleeding was highly ufetul and neceffary, and re- 
quired to De repeated two or three times, and fometimes oftener.: 
Clyers were more ufeful than cathartic medicines. Aftringent 
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and tonic gargles were alfo of much fervice. After the difeafe 
had continued fome time, wine became neceflary, and was 
very agreeable to the tattle of the patient as well as itrengthen- 
ing. Much advantage was likewife derived from inhaling the 
vapour of boiling water with vinegar. Blifters did not feem to 
produce much good ; but embrocations of fp. ammon. cum cake, 
viv. and olive oil, were of great ufe when applied to the throat. 
Topical bleeding, by means of leeches, from the throat and 
fauces, -aiforded contiderable relief. Opium was not found ufe- 
ful in this difeafe by our author; but a nourifhing diet, free 
air, &c. were highly neceflary. In fome cafes, fuppurations 
took place, which feemed to. afford a contiderable mitigation of 
allthe fymptoms. We cannot fee any reafon for clothing this 
unimportant cafe in a Latin garb. 

Art. iv. An account of the epidemic catarrh, (termed influenza) 
as it app ared at Northampton, and in the adjacent villages, in 17755 
avith a comparative view of a fimilar difeaje, as it was obferved in. 
London and its envirous, int782. By Anthony Fothergill (of Bath,)} 


M.D. FeReS. and c.M.8.—This epidemic made its firit attack 
about the middle of November, 1775, and foon became very ge- 
neral. Thofe who were moft in the open air, were generally 
firtt feized with it. After giving a minute hiftory of the progrefs 
and fymptoms of the difeafe, Dr. F. remarks, that its attacks va- 
ried very much in different habits : fome perfons purfued their ufual 
employment, and quickly recovered without any medical affift- 
ance; others were obiged to be confined to their beds for 
feveral days, and to have recourfe to medicine. Thofe who 
were fubjeét to pulmonic weaknefs, from whatever caufe, fuffered 
the molt feverely. Young children were lefs affected than thofe 
of riper years, and generally recovered fooner than adults. Pere 
fons of both fexes between eighteen and thirty tix, of irritable 
habits, were trequent!y brought into great danger from the vio- 
lence of the cough. Some falling down in the fit, and lying 
fome time in a ttate of inienfibility or fuffocation. Others were 
feized with effufions of bloed from the lungs; and fome irritable 
females, during the period of menftruation, underwent fuch fits 
of coughing, as to be thrown into univerial convulfions. Many in- 
ftances of pallies and fudden deaths eccurred during this epidemic 
conflitution. Kheumatiims were trequent, and other chronic dif- 
eafes were aggravated. In the treatment -of this complaint, 
our author feems to have followed the cooling antiphlogitlic plan. 
With refpect to the caufe of the epidemic, Dr. F., after exa- 
mining many different opinions concerning it, feems to think, that 
we mutt conient ourfelves for the prefent * with referring it to 
certain mia/mata generated in the air, whofe nature is wholly un- 
known, and concerning whofe qualities we mutt be obliged to 
fufpend our judgment, till the hiitory of the Pig ns is better 
underflood.? Having thus exhibited the leading features of the 
influenza of 1775, he next contrafls it with that of 1782, on 
which he makes fome ufeful and pertinent obfervations. 

Art. v. Hiflory and diffecion of a fatal cafe, attended with a 
painful affection of the bead. By J.C. Lettfom, Ms Dey &c. ; gr 
se 
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the diffvion by J. Ware, Surgeon and F. M. s.— The ehief circum- 
ftances worthy of our notice in this paper are, that, upon difiection 
of the body afier death, two hard bony fubftances were found en- 
veloped in the duplicature of the falcifurm procefs, nearly in the 
middle, between the os frontis and occiput, and almoit as low as the 
corpus callfum. ‘Thele bony fubftances rather refembled por- 
tions of the cranium, forced by accident from their natural pofition, 
than morbid offifications of foft parts; as the fubdance of them, 
initead of being of a loofe pliable texture, as in original depo- 
fitions of bony matter, was found to be as hard as the furface of 
the #ibiz. ‘This patient had had a fall from an horfe about twenty 
years before, by which the ikull was fuppoted to have been frac- 
tured ; it is therefore probable, the author thinks, that the hard 

ieces of bone which have been noticed, had been broken of from 
the internal Jemina of the cranixm at the time of the fail. 

Art. vi. A caje of an extraordinary irritable fympat hetic tunior. 
By C. Biffet, M.p. and r.m.s. In this cafe of tumour, we meet 
with very little to entitle it to notice. The tumour was fituated 
on the left leg, a little above the malleolus externus, was of an 
oval form, and about the fize of a filbert. It was highly irri- 
table, and had a violent periodical pain making its ontet daily, 
which feemed to be connected with the fate of pregnancy. After 


incition had been tried without producing the deured effect, the - 
tumour was fuccefsfully removed by the application of cauttic. 

Art. vir. Cafe of violent parns in the penis, aud neighbouring 
parts. By James Bureau, Surgeon, and F.M. s.—This cafe was 
atrended with a remarkably obliinate pain in the fez/s, particue 
larly round the corona glandis, which extended to the bulb 
of the wrethra, the inguina, the puis, and even atiected the refes, 
It came on after having had a connexion with a woman of ful- 
picious character. The pain frequently went off, and as fre- 
quently returned again, fevcral times in the day. After taking 
a great many different medicines, and ufing a ‘great variety of 
applications to the part without any alleviation of the pain, the 
patient found himfelf fuddenly and confiderably relieved by hav- 
ing contracted a virulent gonorrheea, After the inflammatory tlate 
of the gonorrhea was gone off, he again felt a violent return of 
the pain, though much diminifhed in violence. 

Art. Virt. On the effedls of compreffion of the arteries in various 
aifvafis, and particularly tn t hof e of the head ; avith dints towards a 
wer moce of treating nervous diforders. By Caleb Hillier Parry, 
M.D. C.M.S. (Bath. )—This is avery ingenious and valuable 
paper; but which our limits will fearcely allow us to examine 
fo tully as the fubject of it deferves. ‘he cafe which led our 
author to the difcovery of the ufe of compreifion of the arteries, 
— ET complaints, 1$ here related with great minuteneis and 
rece ick gene a rtm GUEN the ad of lot all the 
aftording relief in diforders of an esithare ot od ow gs “e 
ch bese Gok nace Sepey kind, Dr. P. was at 
reflecting upon, and obfervin i e “ long withed for, trom 
eafe here tated, Heb g the order of the fymptoms in the 

» He had remarked, that the fits of delirium were 
preceded 
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preceded by a fenfe of fulnefs and throbbing pain in the head, 
accompanied with great heat and flufhing about the head and 
neck, and a fenfe of burfling in the throat and upper part of 
the thorax. He confidered thefe fymptoms as figns of too great 
2 quantity of blood being forced through the carotid arteries into 
the brain, and to the outtide of the head. He therefore natu- 
rally concluded, that, if the caufe were removed, the effect 
would ceafe. To effect this purpofe, he applied a tight preflure, 
by means of his thumb, to the right carotid artery a hetle below 
the larynx, upon the firtt attack of delirium, when the brow was 
contratted intoan immoveable frown. ¢ No fooner was the pred- 
fure made, (continues Dr. P.) than the auiterity of the cdun- 
renance difappeared, and the patient was reitored to the petted 
ufe of her fenfes and powers of reafoning.« At the fame time 
the head-ache, and the uadue fentibility with regard to light and 
found, which had always taken place in the intervals of the pa- 
roxyiims, were altorether wanting, and the patient declared, that 
in every refpect, fhe was free from complaint.’ Having thus 
fully fatisfied himtelf as to the effe¢t of this preffure, he eradu- 
ally removed his hand. ¢ The frown in an infant returned on 
the countenance, and every mark of delirium immediately fuc- 
ceeded.’ This experiment the author tells us has fince been res 
xeated fome hundreds of times with the utmof certainty of fue- 
cefs. After remarking upon fome other fymptoms which were 
removed by. this preflure, he fays, it has heen found nearly or 
totally to remove heinicrania of the fide on which the compref- 
fion i is made, alfo nervous and bilious head-achs, vertigo, noifes 
in the head, the fenfe of heat in the fame part, the mental 
agitations of nervous patients, &c. As foon as Dr. P. had dif- 
covered this method of removing thefe different fymptoms, and 
had thence concluded, that they were owing to an undue deter- 
mination of blood to the brain, he was led to inquire from what 
fource this preternatural determination was derived. This he 
had found to originate from a palpitation of the heart, that 
invariably follows the remote caufes which he has here mentioned. 
This palpitation he has fince alfo found to be the caufe of a great 
number of nervous affections. Several circumitances relating to 
the compreflion of the carotid arteries are next fully ftated ; 
after which the author obferves, that the view which he has gi- 
ven of exceflive determination of blood to different parts, points 
out the method of practice commonly to be followed in fuch 
cafes. ¢ {t contifts (he thinks) in the ufe, 
‘ ft, Of thofe means which diminifh the undue ation of the 
heart and arteries in general. 
‘ 2d. Thote which reprefs the exceffive action of the arteries 
of the afiecied part; and, 
‘ 3d. Thofe which excite or reflore determinations to other 
parts of the arterial fyftem.’ 
Under the firft head he ranks the avoiding of all general fti- 
muli, whether external or internal; low diet, general blood- 
letting, faline refrigerants, anda fet of remedies which diminifh 


arterial irritability ; fach as medicines producing naufea, opium, 
henbane, 
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henbane, aconite, hemlock, tobacco, fox-glove, lead, and perhaps 
arfenic, zinc, and copper. f the fecond clafs are topical bleed- 
ing, other evaeuants, and cold. Of the third are rubefa- 
cicnts, frition, veficatories, eleétricity, heat, cold, purgatives, 
diuretics, diaphoretics, fialogogues, &c. This fy item of prac- 
tice [continues the author] 1 have tried, and with a fucceds 
much greater than that which I had long experienced from the 
remedies commonly employed.’ In the fupplement to the above 
paper, Dr. P. has given an account ot three other cafes which 
have fallen under his care, and in which comprefion of the ar- 
teries was highly ferviceable. Notwithitanding the facts which 
the ingenious author of thefe papers has brought forward in 
fupport of the advantage refulting trom compretlion of the ar- 
teries in the cure of nervous diforders, we are fearful his ex- 
pectations are too fanguine. 

Arr.1x. A cafe of an obftinate quartan ague, of five months 
continuance, cured by electrichty ; in a@ leiter to the Medical Society. 
By Thomas Fowler, of Statiord, M. p. c. Mes. and Member of the 
Loyal, Medical, and Phyfical Societies of Edinburgh.—The ob- 
flinacy of this cafe of ague was fuch as to refifl the powers of 
bark, arfenic, volatile-alkali, and many other remedies, but 
it was efleClually removed by receiving ten or more {mart 
fhocks of electricity at a time through the arms and thorax, from 
aten ounce vial, whenever the lealt fymptom of an accetlion of 
the fit was perceived ; and which was continued every time until 
the patient was imprefled with fear, and began to fweat; the 
was then put to bed, and the fudorific effect promoted by fmall 
tepid wine whey. This ague was of the quartan type, and of 
long continuance; and Dr. F. fuppofes, that the influence of 
fear had the chief fhare in the cure. 

Art. x. Cafe of an abjce/s ef the breaft fucceffully treated. By 
W. Farquharion of Edinburgh, m. vp. and c. M.s.—In this pa- 
per we have the hiftory of a cafe of abfcefs which formed on the 
left fide of the breaft, and which pointed between the fixth and 
feventh ribs, about half way between the fternum and fpine. It 
feemed to originate in confequence of falling into a river when 
over heated. When opened, a confiderable quantity of pus was 
difcharged, which immediately relieved the patient, but after- 
wards much difhculty attended the keeping the wound fuflici- 
ently open, and thereby preventing the formation of frefh collec- 
tions of matter. The cyit which had contained the matter, was 
at lait effectually healed, by gradually withdrawing a long 
leaden canula which had been introduced for the pur vofe. 

Art. xt. A cafe of difeafed liver. By Abraham Ludlow, m. p. 
c. M.S. of Briilol.—This paper will afford a very ftriking in- 
ftance of the deceitful appearances of convalefcence which fome- 
times take place in violent vifceral affeGions. For thouch in 
this patient’s cafe there was a confiderable accumulation of fluid 
in the tubitance of the liver, and a deftru@ion of a portion of 


the right lung, yet at one period of his diforder he appeared to 
be in a fiate of recovery, 
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Art xIl. Of feladnus, and of convulfive diforde VS. By James’ 
Currie, mM. p. of Liverpool. This is a cotastiatieitinns highly 
deferving the notice ot practitioners. Dr. C. remarks, that 
for this tatal difeafe feveral new remedies have lately been pro- 
poted, each of which in its turn has, in fome degree, ihared the 
contidence of the public. Of opium, mercury, the cold bath, 
and wine, the author has here given his Vines In a 
practice of nine years » he has feen feven cafes of this difezfe, 
two of which were ‘idiopathic, and five the confequence of 
wounds. In the two cates of idiopathic tetanus, Dr. C. ob- 
ferves, that opium, though it did not effect a cure, contri- 
buted much to alleviate the difeafe and prolong life. Mercury, 
he fays, had little effect. The fuccefs of the cold bath was 
fudden ‘end complete, not being leffened by bad effects of any 
kind. In the author’s opinion, much of the benefit, fo fuddenly 
derived from the cold bath, depends upon plunging the patient 
into the water while the convulfion ts upon him; and from the 
fuddennefs and completenefs of its application. For this reafon, 
he feems to preter immerfion in water, to its affufion. Our au- 
thor’s experience of the effects of the cold bath, however, 1 in cafes 

of tetanus arifing from wounds, is by no means fo fatisfactory as 
in the idiopathic “kind. Yet, even in cafes of this difeafe, origi- 
nating from wounds, if the ‘cold bath fail, Dr. C.’s fuccefs with 
wine given in large quantities fhould afford us fome encou- 
ragement. Dr. C. has likewife found the cold bath a mot ex- 
cellent remedy in the convulfions of children, whether proceed- 
ing from worms or other caufes. In early infancy, however, 
he thinks, it fhould be employed with caution, as by te mpering 
the water "when the weather is cold, or pouring it upon the pa- 
tient inftead of immerfing him in it. [In this valuable paper the 
medical reader will find many other judicious praSical obfer- 
vations. 

Art. x1u1. A cafe of extra-uterine gefation of the ventral kind: 
including the Symptoms of the patie: at from the earlicft period of prege 
mancy, to the time of death, ( fifteen months) with the appea ances 
upon difection. By William Turnbull, a.m. F.M.s., Surgeon.— 
For a particular account of this cafe of extra-uterine geitation, 
we muit refer our readers to the 13th volume of our Review, 
page 411. 

Art. xiv. On the fubmerfion of animals; its effects on the vital 
organs; and the moft probable method of removing them. By 
Charles Kite, Member of the Corporation of Surgeons in Lon- 
don, correfponding Member of the London } Medical S OClety, and 
Surgeon at Grav efend in Kent.—The writer of this memoir thinks 
it extremely neceffary, in order to the 1 improvement of the means 
of recovering perfons feemingly dead, that a particular and mi- 
ute attention fhould be paid to the rea} flate of the vital parts, 
atter the fufpenfion of refpiration has taken place. Though 
much has been advanced on this fubject, there ftill remains a dif 
ference of pinion reipetting it, which has induced Mr. K. to 
enter into the inquiry more fully. He firft takes for granted, 
that the fufpenfion of life in drowned animals depends upon the 
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operation of the water on the lungs; and then inveftigates the 
manner in which this effect is produced ; and which he finds to 
take place, either by the water entering the trachea, or by ful 
pending the action of refpiration. - However, trom the experi- 
meats of Dr. Goodwyn and others, the author feems inclined to 
the latter opinion. The tioppage of refpiration, he tufpects, may 
act powerfully upon the tyitem in two ways at the fame time— 
which are, that, if the lungs be quite empty of arr, the che- 
nical action of the air on the blood immediately ceafes ; and, 
that the blood is prevented from pailing through the lungs. 
Which of thefe circeumfiances caufes death, Mr. K. thinks will 
be determined by the quettion—* Whether the fufpenfion of the 
action of refpiration induces a ftoppage of the circulation, and 
its neceflary confequences—chemically, by depriving the blood of 
certain properties which it fhould acquire from the air, in its paf- 
fage through the pulmonary veilels, or, mechanically, by obitruct- 
ing the paflage of the blood through the lungs?’ With refpect 
to the want of the chemical change of the properties of the 
blood, as caufing the cefflation of refpiration, the author con- 
cludes from the refults of various experiments, ‘ that the lef> 
finus venofus, auricle, and veatricle, do not ceafje to contraét in confe- 
quence of the phlogifiicated fate of ibe blood in their cavitics—That 
the intellefual operations do not ceafe—That fenfation and voluntary 
motion are not fufperded—Adad that the external figns of life do not 
difappear in confequence of the finus and auricle ceafing to contradt.’— 
On the whole, this writer finds the finus, auricle, sand ventricle, 
to continue to contract forcibly tor fome time after the blood 
has become of a black colour, and appears faturated with 
hlogifton ; and even for fome time after the external figns of 
fife have difappeared. Nay, the author is perfuaced, that in 
many inflances the black colour of the blood depends on fome 
other circumitances than the want of the aétion of the air; 
and, ‘that the black blood does poffe(s a fufficiently Aimulating 
quality to excite the action of all parts of the heart.’ From the 
whole of his obfervations, he therefore draws this conclufien: 
* Tbat the fufpenfion of the adlion of refpiraticn docs not induce a 
loppage of the circulation and its neceflary coafiquences, by chemi- 
coy acpr ving the blood of certain prop riies awhich if JSbould acquire 
from the air in its paffage through the lungs.’ He next proceeds t6 
the other mentioned caufe of death ; and, after having -made many 
ingenious experiments to determine the matter, he obferves, 
* That only a very imall quantity of blood can pafs through the 
lungs when they are in a ftate of perfect expiration. That the 
unpediment to the paflage of the blood through the lunges is maé 
terially leflened by their being in a itate of full infpiration. That 
the difference in the length of time which an animal will live 
with collap ed and diitended lungs, isin the proportion of fifty 

to the former, and one hundred and thirty to the latter.’ 
Having premited thefe obiervations, he inquires into the ftate 
and degree of diftention of the trachea of thofe animals which 
have been killed by drowning ; after which he makes this con- 
ciuiion; © That the lungs of drowned animals are in a flate of 
perfect 
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perfect and complete expiration; and confequently, that only a 
{mall quantity ot blood can pafs to the Ictt finus and auricle.’ 
Thus, having traced the confequences of the fufpenfion of res 
fpiration to the mechanical congeltion of blood in the right fide 
of the heart and lungs, Mr. K. goes on to remark the manner 
in which this cong (lion may be the caufe of death; which, he 


thinks, mutt be ' producing its final effect either on the heart, 
the lunes, or the fe 0g On this fubject he repre: ‘from 
the external appearances of the body, trom the ftate of the brain 


as it appe ars on diffe Stion, and from the confequences that muit 
enfue trom the cong eftion of the ¢ reat VCins, that it is evident 
that the brain mult be in a ftate ot compreitlion ; ; and that, from 


the manner in which we know the brain to ibe affectal by cum- 
preflion, we may concludé, that thofe who die by drox runing, dic in 
confeguence of an apoplexy, or a compr ‘efion of ibe brai n.’ He, how- 
ever dacs not dk yal but th: at the fufpention of the action of 


refpiration is the fri and original caufe of death. From all 
this he thinks it plain, that the firit, principal, and great inten- 
non for the reftoration of life is the remov al of the compreiflion 
of the brain, and of the diitention of the right auricle and ventricle 
and of the great veins connected with them. The manner in which 
this is to be effected is next brought forward. The chief means which 
the author recommends feem to be, the attempting artificial re- 
{piration, and biecding from the external jugular veins. Heat 
fhould, he thinks, be ‘applied i in the moit gradual manner, and 
fheuld not be great. After noticing feveral other remedies, he 
clofes his paper by obferving, * that neither itimul) applied to 
the different organs of fenfe, nor irritating medicines thrown 
into the ftomach and bowels, can produce any effect while fen- 
fation and voluntary motion are fufpended ; but that they are 
capable of producing much advantage, if apphed waen the prine 
ciple of fenfibility is in fome meafure returned.’ 

ART’. XV." A defi ription of four cafes of the gutta ferena, cured by 
pages : Ta which is added tavo cafes of the like vatere, tn which 
the ohief means of cure was a mercurial Sauff: with incidental re- 
marks annexed to the cafes.—By James Ware, Surgeon. After 
giving the hiitories of the four cafes of gutta ferena contained 
in this paper, Mr. W, remarks, that great advantage may be de- 
rived from the proper application of "electricity in cates of this 
kind; and that its want ot fuccefs has often originated trom the 
injudicious and improper ufe of it, rather than from its want 
ot eficacy. After noncing feveral caufes of blindnefs which are 
very deferving’ of the attention of practitione rs, Mr. W. obferves, 
that a dilated pupil has been contidered by moft writers as a 
fymptom particularly characteritlic of gutta ‘ferena ; and that it 
generally accompanies thofe cafes in w hich electricity has been 
found ufeful. Other inflances of blindnefs, the author remarks, 
are frequently occurring, in which, inttead of a dilatation, a cone 
traction of the pupil is the only change which takes place in the 





* All the articles from this to the commencement of the ap- 
pendix, are wrongly numbered, 

eye. 
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In cafes of this defcription, the obfiruction is moftly pre- 
ceded by fevere pain, and fometimes an evident opacity in the 


eye. 


cryftallime capfule. Here alfo electricity is of fervice, but a me- 
dicine more to be depended upon, 1s hydrargyrus muriatus given in 
{mall dofes. In cafes of the common gutta ferena, much relief has: 
been obtained by the ufe of a mercurial inuit. Two cafes of 
this kind are given in the conclufion of this ufeful paper. 

(To be continued.) 
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Aart. vit. Tableau politique, religieux, S moral de Rome, & des 
Etats Eccléfiaftiques ; accompagné de Notes analogues au Sujet, et a 
la nouvelle Conftitution de la France, Ec. A political, rekgious, 
and moral Dejcription of Rome, and of the ecclefiafical States, 
accompanied with Notes analogous to thofe Subjects, and to the nex 
Conftitution of France. By Maurice Leveique. Svo. 370 pa. 
Paris. Imported by Boffe. 1791. 

SeverAt of our modern travellers have given us defcriptions 
of the paintings, the ilatues, the medals, and the antiquities of 
all kinds with which Rome abounds ; their whole attention has 
indeed been confined to the ftudy of the fine arts, and as it were, 
abforbed in it: the religion, the morals, the policy, the govern- 
ment, and the genius of the inhabitants, feem to have been en- 
tirely overlooked, and perhaps were, in fome meafure, unknown 
to them. The reafon of this omiflion is plain: They for the 
moit part vifited the metropolis of the papal dominions, cither+as 
artifts, or as amatezr:, and traverfed the patrimony of St. Peter 
with too great rapidity to acquire that knowledge, which a long 
refidence, and laborious and uninterrupted invetligation can alone 
procure. After living upwards of four years, either in the ca- 
pital of the pope’s dominions, or in the circumjacent country, 
Mr. L. thought himfelf qualified to attempt the prefent work ; 
and, whatever objections may be made to his political or religious 
opinions, it muft be at leait acknowledged, that he appears to 
have paid great attention to the fubject, and made ufe of much 
induitry in the courfe of this undertaking. 

Chap. 1. Hiffory of ancient and modern Rome; its prefent flate ; 
the power of the popes and cardinals—The humble origin of this 
celebrated city, its continual wars, its frequent checks in the 
early parts of its annals, its fubfequent victories, and its exten- 
live conqueits, are fufficiently known. The revolutions in its go- 
vernment were no lefs remarkable, for the fovereign power pafling 
fucceilively from the kings to the patricians, and from the patri- 
cians (1n a limited fenfe) tothe people, at laft devolved upon the 
emperors. After having been Neos a prey to the horrors of 


anarchy, civil war, and fanguinary profcriptions, the mittreis of 
the world feemed to breathe under Auguftus ; but the cruel def 
potiim that itained the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
and Nero his fucceffors, foon convinced their fubjects, thac they 
had exchanged a tumultuous liberty for the moft horrid and de- 
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grading flavery. It is to be obferved, however, that the gran- 
tleur, magnificence, and even the population of this city, m- 
treafed under the fanguinary empire of its tyrants, and the finelt 
tnonuments of its fplendour date their origin from the time of 
the emperors. 

Rome fill retained all the prerogatives of the capital of the 
empire, until the reign of Conttantitie, who transferred his refi- 
dence to Byzantium *, fince called Conftahtinople, from the 
hame of its fecond founder. 

In this event, which gave a mortal blow to its glory, originated 
the power of the popes, who acquired, tiider the fhadow of ree 
ligion, and by means of the protelytes to chriflianity, an authos 
rity which the emperors had loft by their abfencé. The divificn 
of the empire, the feeblenefs of the weitern portion, its invafi n 
by the northern nations, the confequent ruin and dettruction of 
Italy, and more éfpecially of Rome, taken and facked feven 
different times by them, afforded new opportunities to its bifhops 
for extending their domifiion over the "minds of a difheartened 
people, and of acquiting, by means of their zeal, fome degree of 
claim to the public gratitude. Neverthelefs, after being freed 
from the rule of the Oftrogoths by the arins of Juftiiiian, Rome 
ftill recognifed thie fovereignty of the emperors of the eait, until 
the ambitious Aftolfus, having extendéd the kingdom of Lom- 
bardy, afpired to the conquett of that city which had been once 
looked upon as the capital of the world; ard thére is but little 
doubt, that he would have fucceeded in this ambitious enter- 
prife, if Stephen i1., at that time pope, had not arimed the 
ufurper Pepin in his defence, who, after conquering the Lom- 
bards, conterred the exarchate of Ravenna on the holy fathers 
This was the firft rea/ title to temporal fovereignty that the church 
tan boatt. 

Charlemagne, who was ctowned etipcror by Leo 111., exer- 
cifed at Rome, not only in perfon, but by means of commife 
fioners, all the rights of fovereéiguty. Lecurs le Debonnaire, a 
feeble prince, the heir of his powér, but not of his great quae 
lities, confirmed the donations of his father and his uticle, and 
even added to them that of this city and feveral other territ: + 
res, over which, however, he ftill referved the fovereign authc* 





*<¢ This circumftance gave rife to the pretended donation of the 
city of Rome to pope Sylvefter, and the declared attachment and 
rotection afforded by Conitantine to the caufe of chrifianity 
ferved to give credit to this table, of which our fitmple ancettors 
were fo lotig the dupes: 

‘ The bold and ingenious anfwer which this moukifh fraud fur- 
hifhed to a Venetian ambaffador is well known. 

* A pope, with whom he happened to have *fome difpute con- 
cerning the rights of the semble, defired him to produce the 
title by means of which Venice claimed the fovereignty of the 
Adriatic gulph. ‘* Your holinefs,” retorted the minilter, * will 
firid it recited on the back of the act recognifing the donation 
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rity, one of the privileges of which was that of confirming the: 


eleftion of the popes, betore their confecration. His pufillanimous 
defcendants futtered themfelves to be defpoiled of this right, of 
the title of emperor, of Italy, of Germany, and even of France 
itfelf. 

After this, the popes difpofed of the imperial crown, as they 
were led, cither by their intereft or their inclinations. It was 
conferred by John x11. on Otho the great, king of Germany, 
who tranfmitted it to his fucceflors, to whom it became a fource 
of wars and calamities rather than of real power; for, after 
purging the boly fee ot the fimony and debauchery with which it 
had been long ilained by the unworthy pontiffs, they became the 
victims of the fanatical ambition of Gregory v1i1, who pretended 
to difpofe of the kingdoms of the earth in the fame manner as 
of the bledlings of heaven, and to render al! Chriftian kings the 
vafflals and the tributaries of St. Peter. Thefe abfurd preten- 
fions had but too many faithful partifans in the perfons of his 
fucceffors, and mGre efpecially in Innocent 111. and Boniface vit. 
They divided and intimidated nations by means of their intrigues 
and their excommunications, and feemed to have been on the 
eve of eftablifhing an empire equally extenfive, and infinitely 
more abfolute than that of the ancient Romans. 

But while the pontiff, were thus giving law to the chriftian 
world, they were tcarcely matters of their own capital, on ac- 
count of the frequent feditions and infurrections of the inhabi- 
tants. Their removal for the fpace of feventy years to Avignon 
was a mortifying circumiftance, but not fuch as could correét the 
factious difpolition of the modern Romans. 

It was not until the reign of Alexander vz, who was feconded 
in his ambitious defighs by Cefar Borgia, a fon worthy of fuch 
a father, that the inhabitants of the capital evinced a fpirit of 
fubmiffion. Julius 11., profiting by the crimes of his predeceffor, 
extended the dominion of the popes, embellifhed the metropolis 
of the chriitian world, and laid the foundation of the church of 
St. Peter. Leo x., the protector of the fine arts, continued this 
great enterprile, which his fucceflors have completed with incre- 
dible magnificence. 

Earlier than the beginning of the fifteenth century, we can- 
not juitly fix the epoch of the folid and peaceable ettablifament 
of the temporal authority of the popes, and the embellifhment 
of modern Kome, to which no one contributed more than Sixtus 
Quintus, who, on account of the wonders that immortalifed his 
fhort reign of five years, fhould be ranked among the great men 
whofe names ought to be handed down to pofterity. 

Ciement viii. reannexed Zerraxa to the domains of the 
church, which have not fince received any augmentation ; but, 
on the other hand, they have been preferved (excepting Avignon) 


by the ne his fucceffars. The greateft part of thefe, and efpe- 
‘aul v., have been eager to.adorn the capital with palaces, 

es, fountains ; in fine, with every thine that is excellent 
mm the fine arts, which, joined to the ineftimable treafure of ite 
antiquities, has rendered it the mo inftructive {chool in the 
world 
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world for artiffs, and an obje&t of curiofity and admiration to all 
perfons of tafle. 

The following quotation will not tend to raife our admiration 
of an ecclefiailical government. 

‘ This country, the fineft, the moft varied, and the moft fertile 
in all Italy, which is peopled with eighteen hundred thoufand 
inhabitants, and wafhed on one fide by the Adriatic, and on the 
other by the Tufcan fea; this country, fo favoured by nature, 
languifhes beneath the debafing yoke of facerdotal defpotiim. A 
prieft unites, in his own perton, the executive, legiilative, and 
{piritual powers, and in fo abfolute a degree, that he can act in 
the mott arbitrary manner, in refpect to the moft important con- 
cerns of either religion or the flate, without even convoking a 
coniiftory, or the aflembly of cardinals, who are the ordinary 
counfellors, and as it were, the fenate of the Roman church, 

‘ It is in vain, in order to reftrain the unlimited authority of 
the rulers whom they themfelves appoint, that the latter have 
often obliged them, before their election, to fubfcribe certain 
oaths which they thought proper to adminifter; almoft all of 
them, Jy virtue of the power of the keys, the fymbol of their {piri« 
tual jurifdiction, have forgotten, while popes, thofe engagements 
which they entered into as cardinals. ; 

¢ But although this be a theocratic government in its nature, 
(that is to fay, the moft abfolute that can be imagined, on account 
of the affociation of the unlimited powers, which are acknow- 
ledged to be derived from God only,) yet it has been long confi- 
dered as the moft feeble in Europe, and abufes, inftead of being 
repreffed, continue daily to be propagated, and even to be pers 
petuated through the fear of innovation. Bat it is of little ime 

ortance to the cardinals and prelates, that the ftate fhould remain 
Qedliiute of induttry, knowledge, riches, and even of defence, 
provided thefe opulent tenants for life find no obftacle to their de- 
fires, for they are enriched with the fpoils of the people, and 
they enjoy all the lucrative places in the adminiftration, to the 
utter exclufion of the laity, whom they carefully keep at a dif- 
tance, as the indolence of their tempers inclines them to avoid 
all competition with men who are more active and more interefted 
in the happinefs and profperity of fociety than themfelves. 

‘ This is the true fource of that lethargic languor fpread over 
the whole political body ; this is the caufe of the deplorable ftate 
of the fciences, agriculture, manufactures, and commerce; of 
the annihilation of the military art, of the imperfection, and 
even of the want of execution in regard to the laws. 

* What traveller of fenfibility but experiences the moft melan- 
choly fentiments in traverfing Rome, and the eccletiaftical ftates! 
The wreck and ruin which he encounters at every ttep, unceae 
fingly recal the ideas of defolation and deftruction: Yet thofe 
precious remains, however fhapelefs they may appear, ftill atreft 
the magnificence and the grandeur of the illuftrious country of 
the Scipios and the Cefars. But it is in vain that we would feek 
among the modern inhabitants for one of thofe virtues which ren- 
dered the ancient Romans fo celebrated; they have difappeared, 
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without leaving a fingle vettive behind them: Their vices only 
remain, and thefe wnultiply as the diltance from their fource ine 
ereafes, thanks to the abfurd nature of a deilructive government, 
which, after the dominioa of ten centuries, has contrived to an- 
nihilate a country, formerly peopled by heroes.’ 

Chap. 11. Of the confifories, congregations, tribunals, and con- 

devable dignities at the difpofal of the ccurt of Rome.—The laity, 
we are told, are not here held in any e timation; they are looked 
upon as profane ; churchmen only are re{pecied; every place of 
trait, all honours and employments whatever, are lavithed upon 
them; the departments of juftice, of the finances, and even ot 
war, are within their immediate infpection and control, Under 
the names of cardinals and prelates, they compofe the different 
councils in which every thing that concerns either religion or 
the ftate is difcuffled ; they fuperintend the multitude of civil, po- 
litical, and ecclefiaitical tribunals, which are more numerous 
here than in any other kingdom in Europe; they are allio the 
principal agents of the fovercign authority, in which they parti- 
cipate more or leis; fome as legates, others as governors, nun- 
cios, Kc. 

The confiflories, fome of which are open, and fome fecret, are 
affemblics of cardinals convoked by the pope, in order to deli- 
berate in his prefence; ir thefe the canonization of fuch of the 
faithful as have dittinguifh .. chemfelves by a holy and devout life 
is debated — and declured, &c. The cougregation fuperintends 
the civil and political department. The object of the holy ofhce 
Or inquifition is, to maintain the purity of the faith; and this is 
zealoutly feconded by a tribunal called the index, the bufinefs 
et which is tocenfure, and to proferibe all fuipicious books. 

The congregation entitled della propaganda fede is intended to 
watch over the miflionaries, whom it ieads forth to preach the 
gofpel among infidel nations, and to terminate thofe controverfies 
which, to the difgrace of religion, have fo often divided our 
modern apoitles. It has a prefs under its direétion for the dif- 
ferent toreign languages, and a college where young men ot dif- 
terent countries are inttructed in theology ‘ | 

‘ What,’ fays our author, * has this pretended zeal for the 
glory and propagation of our faith produced? it has occationed 
torrents of blood in Japan, whence we have been chafed as pers 
turbators, and as enemies; it has excited the mott dangerous 
troubles in the empire of China, trom which it has fhur us outs 
it has authorifed the frightful carnage, and all the atrocities 
which the Spaniards have committed ia the new world; in fhort, 
at itll ferves as a pretext for the crafiic in, and the flavery of the 
negroes. Who is it that will not fhudder at the recapitulation 
of all thefe horrors ? Is it poilible to ftifle the wilh, that our re- 
livion, the baits of which is mildnefs, peace, and charity, may 
at length ceafe to veil the crimes of avarice and ambition ? May 
the light of found philofophy put a period to the fanaticifm of 
foreign mifions, the tranfient fuccefs of which has been no 
fefs tatal to humanity, than that of thofe difaitrous croifades, du- 
wag which our barbarous anceftors fhed fo much blood !” 
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Befide thefe, there is an infinite variety of tribunals, fuch as 
dei confini, dt computi, dei gravami, &c. One called et baron 
is.for the ex iprete purpofe of obliging the barons to pay their debts 5 
it is here atked, why its jurifdiction does not extend to the obli- 
gations contracted by the cardinals and prelates ? and it is thea 
farcatlically alded, ‘that the * privilege of dying infolvent, is 
among théec clefi: attical immunities !’ 

Chap. 111, Of the ordinary tribunals of suffice —If the admi- 
nittration of *juitice depended upon the number of tribunals, 
the people of Rome would have lefs caufe of complaint than 
thofe of any other city in the world. ‘Vheie courts, with an }n- 
dulgence highly hurttul to commerce, grant terms of two, three, 
and | four years, to all debtors without diitine ‘ian, forthe payment 
of their obligations. They are alfo fufpected of corruptions 

In criminal ca ‘eS a great number of advocates and attornics gra- 
tuitoutly undertake the defence of prifoners ; and we are told, that, 
out of an hundred criminals convicted of murder, more thay 
ninety are faved from condign punithment by quirks of law, or 
the indulgence of the judges. 

Chap. iv. Of the police.-—There is not any city in 
Chritiendom, where the public fafety is lefs attended to, 
or where crimes are committed with greater impunity, than in this 
metropolis. ‘This is occafioned by the inexperience of the magi- 
{trates ; the bad choice of thofe employed under them ; the great 
number of places of afylum; the intinite variety of ’ privileges 
and protetors ; the negligence of the fundry means pointed out 
by prudence; and the multiplied, and aimoft infinite divifion 
of concurrent authorities. ‘The cardinal Albani was one day re- 
proached with affording his protection to unworthy objects: § Ta 
whom elfe fhould I give it ?’ replied his eminence: ** honeit men 
have no occafion for it !”’ 

Chap. v. Of crimes and puni/bments.—Affafiinations are very 
frequent here, and vet capital punithments are very rare. During 
the {pace of four years, our author fays, that he only faw two 
criminals put to death. The brotherhood ot Sv. Fean de Polonois, 
compoted for the moit part of perfons of dillinction, attend and 
comfort the culprits 5 ; the prince Corfini is generally very attive 
on thefe occafions. The populace otten exclaim at an execution 
that the wretch jut launched into eternity, has fuffered lefs on 
account of his crimes, than from the want of protection ; they 
alfo entertain an opinion, that the victims of public jultice go 
ftraight to paradife! 

Chap. vi. and vit. Temperature and influence of the climate 
The beauty, ferenity, and excellence of this climate are well, 
known. ‘The preva lent and difagreeable wings are the fouth- eatt. 
and north, called fracco and tramontana ; the firtt is juiily chas 
racterifed by Horace in two words, plumbeus aufler, On an 
average of twenty-five years, the births in this city amount ane 
nually to 5,165, and the deaths to 6,926. ‘: 

Chap, vill. A. riculture —The cultivation of the earth, in’ 
which the true and folid riches of a ftate confift, is looked upon 
as difhonourable in the ecclefiattical dominions 5 it is but’ little. 
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wonder therefore, that the wines, olives, filk, &c., fhould be of 
an inferior quality. 

Chap. 1x. Of the money current at Rome.—The coins that pafs 
¢urrent here puzzle the ftranger, and even the native, on ace 
count of their variety. Since the fabricature of afignats, or ce- 
dolas as they are called, money of all forts has begun to difap- 

ear. Thefe cedolas are aftually at a difcount of five per cent, 
as the bank of the Holy Ghof, after obliging the bearer to wait 
for two or three hours, fends him away with a couple of crowns 
upon account! =, 

Chap. x. Of provifion.—We are told, that the price of pros 
vifion is as high here as at Lyons, Nantz, and feveral other great 
towns in France. The productions of the kitchen-garden are of 
ain inferior quality ; fith, which is not very excellent, is fold at 
a paul per pound, except on faft days, when the price is doubled, 
"The beef is better than is generally fuppofed, and one {pecies of 
veal, called witella mougana, is excellent. 

Chap. xt. and x11. Of the cemmerce, manufaéiures, €5¢.—The 
manufactures in general are of an inferior nature; and in- 
ttead of being exported to foreign countries, are not fufhicient 
for-home confumption. ‘The prefent pontiff, very much to his 
honour, has eftablifhed two manufa¢iures of fine cloth, and one 
of printed callico. 

The mont de piete lends money upon pledges to the amount of 
nine Roman crowns, for eighteen months, without any intereit 
whatever. All fums above this pay five per cent. per annum. If 
not redeemed, or if the intereft be neglected to be paid, the 
pledges are fold, but the difference, if any, is not accounted for, 
This eflablifhment is carried on for the advantage of the governs 
ment, which draws large fums from the profits of it. 

Chap. x11t.—xv1.—Of the fine arts, fciences, belles lettres, ators, 
fagers, church mufic, €Se.—So much has been already faid by En- 
glifh travellers on thefe fubjecis, that we decline any mention of 
them. ! 

Chap. xvit. Of the inguifition.—This tribunal, here termed i 
fanto officio, is far from being fevere in the exercife of its funce 
tions. It is principally occupied in inflicting a flight caftigation 
upon blafpheiners ; in punifhing confeflors who feduce their pes 
mitents; &c. I/t alfo from time to time fhuts up pretended male 
and female faints who prefumc to /muggle miracles, without a ree 
gular licence. 

Chap. xvit1.—xxiv. Of monks, hofpitals, feftivals, proceffions, 
&'c.—Almott one fourth of the whole city is occupied with cone 
vents and monaileries ; the number of monks dreffed in white, 
black, brown, gray, and mixed colours, is inconceivable. The 
mendicant friars profit of the popular credulity by means of mira 
culous images, &c. 

Rome abounds with a variety of hofpitals and charitable efta- 
blithments 5 in la Prinita dei pelegrini, pilgrims, convalefcents, &c. 
are entertained during three days and nights. Wagabonds of all 
kinds are fet and nourifhed here, not only by the alms which 
they extort from the paffengers, byt alfo by the food they receive 
| daily 
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daily at the gates of the convents. The common cry among 
them is, ‘ who will give fomething in charity to a poor cripple, 
for repeating a charming prayer to his great faint?’ There is no 
country in the world where there are fo many feftivals ordered 
to be obiferved as here; confequently, there is no city where 
there are fo many days devoted te idleneis, and, what is often 
wore, to gaming and debauchery. 

Chap. xxv—xxxt. Of lotteries, cards, Sc. and of a variety of 
ex/foms.—All ranks of people here are addicted to eames of chance. 
The lottery, which produces full one third profit, 4s drawn once 
a month, in a place called Monte Citorio; twenty-five maidens 
are portioned out of the profits of thiseftablifiment. The modern 
Romans are exceedingly lazy and indolent; they remain in bed 
until nine in the morning, and regularly tleep after dinner. The 
young women are very beautiful, cunning, and rapacious; the 
married ones extravagant, profufe, and, according to common 
report, not very fcrupulous as to their chaflity. : 

Chap. xxxtv. Conclufion, and advice to the Romans.—We are 
here thocked at being informed of the difgutting and depraved 
tafle of many of this inhabitants of the capital, and aftonithed at 
the numerous and fhameful abufes in the government, to which 
all of them are obliged to fubmit, and under which they languith ; 
their very vices perhaps may be fairly traced to this fource. 

We fhall conclude this article with an addrefs to them by the 
author. 

‘ The name which you bear, and the country which you inha- 
bit, will perhaps fome day recal to your. memory the liberty, the 

lory, and the grandeur of the ancient Romans. Their exam- 

le is feductive, but beware of a tranfport .of indifcretion, and 
think firtt, whether you poffefs the virtues of thofe heroes whom 
you are defirous to imitate. It would be improper either to flat- 
ter or to deceive you, in regard to your prefent fituation. You 
poffe{s all the prejudices of ignorance, joined.to all the vices ‘of 
corruption ; and what is {till worfe, there is no longer any pub- 
lic f{pirit among you. How then can you be fit for a republic? 
What will happen to you if you fhould afpire to fuch a fpe- 
cies of government? Your provinces would be difmembered, 
your cities would be violated, and the mott frightful anarchy 
would reign among you, clothed under the forins of democracy, 
ariltocraey, and oligarchy, which would fvon degenerate into fo 
many different fpecaes of tyranny, and would leave you no other 
hope, or refource, fave in congueilt or in flavery. But if I ad- 
vile you againft too fudden a change, 1 muft at the fame time 
fay, that the government which you now groan under, is far too 
bad to be permitted to fubiit; yet, in changing fora better, you 
ought to choofe one more analogous, and lefs difproportioned to 
your powers and your faculties. Study the conftitution of France 
that fublime conttitution, fo conformable to the fundamenta 
maxims of the evangelift, without fearing the anathemas of the 
Inquilition ; and when Pius vi. is no more, then Ronians! dif- 
mifs your prelates ;. difband the members of your facred college ; 
and tell your cardinals that you dare to be free. Demaid ‘of 
Leopold one of his fons to govern you, and may that young 
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rince, imitating the fage example difplayed by his father while 
grand duke of Tufcany, refufcitate virtue and knowledge, cultis 
vate morality, protect commerce, encourage agriculture, and pas 
tronife letters, the feiences, and philofophy.’ 

We have compared the prefent with a refpectable work, en: 
titled * The Temporal government of the Pope’s State, (See 
Analyt. Review, Vol. 11. page 421. Art. v.) and find a perfea 
coincidence between them on every fubject of importance. a. 


Art. viit, . 4 Geographical Chart of Europe; defcribing its 
Territorial and Political State; the new Conftitutions of France 
and Poland; and the new Divifions of Rufia. The whole neatly 
printed with a fmall Type, fo as to be contained on four large 
Sheets of fine Paper, printed on one Side, and fo contrived, that 
the Subje of each is complete, in Order that the Sheets may either 
be kept feparate, or the four joined together upon Canvas as @ 
Chart. By T. Jamefon, m.p. Surgeon in his Majeiiy’s 
Navy, &c. Price 7s. 6d. in Sheets. 15s, an Canvas and 
Rollers. Faden. 1792. 

Tue editor’s account of this chart, which appears to us very 
jul, is as follows. 

‘ By this chart a knowledge of all important facts is acquired 
without loading the memory; by its comparative view of every 
interefting particular, much political information is obtained in 
a little time ; and by its geographical defcriptions, the differeng 
maps of Europe are concifely illuftrated.’ 

he following is the arrangement of its heads. 

t. The grand divitions of Europe into kingdoms, empires and 
republics, with their area in fquare miles, extent, and denfity of 
population. 2. The boundaries of each country. 3. The fub- 
divifions into provinces, governments, or counties. 4. Three 
of the chiet towns 1n each province, with the diftance of the 
capital towns from London. 5. The latitude and longitude of 
the principal town of each province. 6. The rivers, lakes, or 
gulfs on which each town is fituated. 7. Three of the prin- 
cipal ports and commercial towns, either upon the fea-coaft or 
navigable rivers of each fubdivifion. 8 A defcription of the 
feas, bays, gulfs, f{traits, lakes, and rivers of each countrv. 
9- A defcription of the moft remarkable mountains and capes. 
10. The number of inhabitants of each flate, their charatter 
and literature. 1. The climate, foil, produce, manufaétures, 
and commerce. 12. The government and judicial power, 
13. The religion and eftablifhment of the church. 14. The finances 
in revenue and public debt. 15. The armed force by land and 
fea. 16. The circulating fpecie and imaginary monies ; with 
tables to change foreign monies into fterline. 17. The whole 
territories in eyery part of the world belonging to each Eus 
ropean power, with the reigning iovereign and the time the 
yeign commenced, 
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Hints for remedying Defect in the Laws of Arreft. . §7 
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Art.tx. A Letter to Charles Earl Stanhope, on his late Pamphlet: 
refpeting Furies. Bvo. 31 pages. Price rs. Owen. 17926. 
Ir is afferted in this letter, which is faid to have been origi- 

nally intended as a dedication, that lord Stanhope combines’ 

in his own conduct * the height of democratical turbulence 
with the extreme of ariftocratical imbecility.’ 

A variety of low and ferfonal abufe is alfo poured forth 
again{t this nobleman; indeed the whole 1s a grofs violation of. 
¢@ecency and good manners. 

If it fhould be atked, what crime had brought down the vene’ 
geance of the author upon the head of the earl? the reply 
fecms to be, that he defended the rights of the people, when the’ 
quettion refpecting the power of a jury, in cafes of libel, was 
difcuffed in the houfe of peers! DM. ’ 


Arr x. Summary Hints for remedying various Defeds in the Laws 
of Arreft and Imprifonment for Debt. S8vo. 29 pages. Pr. 18, 
Releway. 1792. 
Ir is here contended, that, although the law of the land fhould 

be permitted to interpofe for the enforcement of juft, and the 
prevention of unjuft dealing between man and man, there 
are certain limits, beyond which it is evidently incompatible with 
the genius of a well regulated conflitution, to allow this inter- 
pofition to extend. After complaining, that our courts of judi- 
cature are unitormly governed by the /e/ter rather than the /pirit 
ef our municipal code, the author proceeds to point out a vae 
xicty of defects in our prefent fyftem of jurifprudence. 

The firtt is the intolerable grievance, to which every perfon 

refiding in England (not protected by privilege) is expofed, of. 

being arrefted at the fuit of a fictitious plaintiff. 

The fecond, The confinement of an infolvent debtor in jail, 
till the whole claim, for which he has been arretted, is difcharged. 

The third, The want of a regulation to permit the debtor to, 
flipulate the liquidation of the debt by means of inftallments. 

The fourth, The exceflive difproportion between the cofts charge- 
able on the action againft an imprifoned debtor, and the primi- 
tive amount of the debt, for which the fuit has been initituted. 

Under this Read the following cafe is adduced from the report 
of the fociety of the Thatched Houfe Tavern. 

¢ One Gakin, a leather-dreffer, was once detained in the jail 
gt Worcefter, for cofis amounting to three pounds, eleven Shillings, 
and four pence, after the debt of five /hillings, on which they had 
been raifed, had been paid ; and remained in cuftody there, till the 
Thatched-Hou/e fociety, upon ferutinizing the allegations contained 
in his petition to them, and afcertaining their credibility, inter. 
fered in his behalf.’ 

A fitth defect in the laws of arreft and imprifonment for debt 
is, that they do not comprife any regulations refpceéting thofe 
receptacles vulgarly, though not improperly, termed * fpunging 
houfes.’ 

Befide the above, a variety of other hardfhips of an inferior 
Ratuse are brought before the public, fych as the irability Fre 
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the prifoners to pay the jail fees, or bring their caufe to.a trial, 
and alfo the circumftances, that in fome provincial Jails they are 
not entitled to the groats decreed by the lords’ act. 

We {hall conclude an article fo intereiting to humanity, in the 
words of the author: 

‘ If ever there was a fubje& on which the minds of mankind 
could with propriety become intent and aninated—if ever there 
was a fubject that fingularly claimed the attention of the legif- 
Jature—if ever there was a fubject by which party notions and 
variances could not be inflamed—and if ever there was a fubject 
that was intimately connected with the prefervation of focial 
union, tranquility, and happinefs in a ftate, it 1s the inefficiency 


of our laws of arreft and imprifonment for debt. I am no ad- 


vocate for fpeculative changes in governments, but where the 
evils that debafe them are ‘too flagrant to elude detetiion and 
animadverfion, it would be criminal to connive at them, or fuffer 
them to remain unredrefled.’ 


Agt.xt. A Difguifition upon the criminal Laws; fhewing the 
Neceffity of altering and amending them: with a Plan of Punifbe 
ment wvberehy Offenders might be rendered ferviceable to the Come 
munity. The Exifience of Wiiches inveftigated ; and how far a 
Doétrine of Fate is conjiftent with God's moral and religious Goe 
wernment of the World. Alfo Refledions upon Duelling, Suicide, 
the French Revolution, Sc. Se. By the Rev. E. Gillefpy, 
Curate of Bhfworth, Northamptonthire. 8vo. 71 pages. 
Price 28. 6d. Northampton, Dicey and Co. London, 
Strachan. 1792. 

Mr. G. not only denies the right of any human being 
to lay violent hands upon himfelf, but alfo queftions the right 
of fociety ‘to take away the lives of our fellow-creatures’ for 
Stealing ‘a little temporary property.’ 

* Who would have imagined [fays he] in the primitive ages 
of fociety, that taking property to the amount of twelve pence 
would take away their lives? that breaking down the mound of 
a fifh-pond, whereby the fith might be deitroyed, would deflro 
themfelves ? that cutting down atree in a garden or teres | 
would oblige them to be hanged upon a fatal tree; and that 
affociating with perfons called gyplies, would exclude them totally 
from fociety, and fend them into a ftate of eternity, and to afloe 
ciate with the happy or miferable in the other world? Thefe, 
and many more, are certainly inftances of too great feverity, 
and a difgrace to the community of which we are members. 

* Ought a man’s life to be put upon an equality with that of 
a fifh? oris it worth no more than twelve pence ? This made 
fir Henry Spelman comp!ain long ago, when money was at 
above twiceits prefent value, that whilit every thing had rifen 
i ats nominal value, the life of man had continually grown 
cheaper.’ 

The author very humanely infifts, that, infiead of putting felons 
to death, we fhould oblige them to work for the benefit of that 
community they have injured by their depredations. s. 
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Lord Buchan’s Lives of Fletcher and Thomjfia. $9 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. xi1. Ejfays on the Lives and Writings of Fletcher of Salteun, and 
the Poet Thamfon: Biographical, Critical, and Political. With fome 
Pieces of T homfon’s never before publifoed. By D.S. Earl of Buchane 
Svo. 280 pages. Price 5s. fewed. Debrett. 1792. 

Tne earl of Buchan has long been known as an independant, ups 
right, and ufeful citizen; a zealous friend to freedom ; and an aétive 
{upporter of the rights of Britons and of men, Asan author, the 
public has been already indebted to him for an interefting account of 
the life, writings, and difcoveries of lord Napier, the celebrated in- 
ventor of logarithms. He now confers a new obligation both on the 
political, and on the literary world, by the eB Sa iketches 
which compofe this volume. In the former of thefe eijays, the noble 
earl prefents his readers with the hiftory of a chara¢ter diftinguifhed in 
the annals of freedom; in the latter, he gratifies literary curiofity with 
the communication of feveral original papers of one of our moft cele« 
brated poets. 

Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun, born in 1653, and educated by Dr. 
Burnet, afterwards bifhop of Salifbury, early in life connected himfelf 
with the earl of Argyle, in oppofition to the duke of Lauderdale’s 
adminiftration, and the arbitrary defigns of the court. In 1683, he, 
with Robert Baillie of Jervifwood came into England, in order to con- 
cert meafures with the friends of freedom, and was admitted to the 
fecrets of lord Ruifel’s council. Not finding it fafe to remain in 
Britain, in 1685 he vifited the Hague to affift at the deliberations of the 
exiles from Britain, in oppofition to the meafures of James II, He 
afterwards joined the duke of Monmouth, on the principles of the duke’s 
maniteitos in England and Scotland, particularly on the promife of the 
permanent fecurity of civil and political liberty, and of the proteftant 
religion, and the calling of a general congrefs of delegates from the 
people at large to form a free conftitution. Being difappointed in 
this enterprize, he fled to Spain, and afterwards entered as a volunteer 
in the Hungarian war, where he diftinguifhed himfelt by his military 
talents. His love of liberty induced him foon to repair to the Hague ; 
where he joined the groupe of his countrymen who were attached to 
the intereits of the Prince of Orange, moft of whom were refugees 
from England or Scotland. But his political principles were too hi 
and refined, to accept of the privilege granted by James’s aét of in- 
demnity to return to his country and eftate, when under the dominion 
of difguifed defpotifm, fanttified by a venal parliament. 

In the convention, which met in Scotland after the revolution for 
the fettlement of the new government, Fletcher made a diitinguifhed 
figure. He was the contriver and mover of the att of the Scortifh 
parliament to {top any fettlement of the crown, until the conftitution 
was formed, and the rights of the people fecured. He was alfo 
a itrenuous but unfuccetstul advocate for a national militia, His 
words on this fubjeCt are: P. 50, 

‘ A good and effective militia is of fuch importance to a nation, 
that it is the chief part of the conftitution of any free government. 
For though, as to other things, the ronan he ever fo flight, a 
good militia will always preferve the public liberty. But in the beft 
copititution that ever was, as to all other parts o penn 
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militia be not upon a right foot, the liberty of #hat people muft perifhs 
*«* The Swifs,” i ‘« at this day are the freeft, happielt, and 
the people of all Europe who can beft defend themfelves, becaufe they 
have the beft militia.” 
P, 52.—f In the year 1703, [proceeds his lordfhip} we find Fletcher 
reat in the debates concerning the fixing the fucceilion to the crown 
of Scotland, in the event of queen Anne’s dying without iffue; 
which he ftrenuoufly and fuccefsfully urged the parliament to deter- 
mihe before they fhould think of granting any fupplies to the crown. 
It was even refolved, that the fucceffor to the crown after queen Anne, 
fhould not be the fame perfon that was king or queen of England, 
unicfs the juft rights of Scotland fhould be declared in parliament at 
London, and fully fettled independent of Englifh interefts and councils ; 
and what is ‘remarkable, that wife and excellent, but fezmingly very 
trong rule of the French conftitution, that the king or queen fhould 
got have the power of engaging the nation in war without the confent 
of parliament, was determined upon by the parliament of Scotland ; 
in the fupport and preparation of which law, and others for the 
fecurity ot Scottith freedom, Mr. Fletcher had a confiderable fhare, 
and had great influence by the power of -his fervent and manly elo. 
quence. ‘* Prejudice and opinion,” faid he, ‘* govern the world, 
to the great diftrefs and ruin of mankind; and though we daily find 
men fo rational asto charm by the difinterefted rectitude of their 
fentiments in all other things, yet, when we touch upon any wrong 
opinion of theirs with which they have been early prepoffeffed, we 
find them more irrational than any thing in nature, and not only not 
to be convinced, but obitinately refolved not to hear any reafon againk 
it. Thefe prejudices are vet ftronger when they are taken up by great 
pumbers of men, who confirm each ether through the courfe of feveral 
generations, and feem to have their blood tainted, or, to fpeak more 
properly, their animal {pirits influenced by them, Of thefe delu- 
ions, one of the ftrongeit and moft pernicious has been a violent in- 
clination in many men to extend the prerogative of the prince to an 
abfolute and unlimited power. And though in limited monarchies 
all good men profefs and declare themfelves enemies to all tyrannical 
practices, yet many even of thefe are found ready to oppofe fuch ne- 
ceflary limitations as might fecure them from the tyrannical exercife 
of power in a prince, not only fubject to all the infirmities of other 
men, but, by the temptations arifing from his power, to far greater." 
On the ftyle of Fletcher’s eloquence lord Buchan thus remarks. 
P. 57. , 
* Fletcher was by far the moft nervous and correét fpeaker in the 
parliament of Scotland, for he drew his ftyle from the pure models of 
antiquity, and not from the groffer pra¢tical oratory of his contempo- 
raries ; fo that his fpeeches and his language will bear a compzrifon 
with the beit fpeeches of the reign of queen Anne, the Au guftan age 
of Great-Britain, far fuperior to the meretricious, inflated, meta- 
phorical ftyle of our modern orators; from which remark 1 muft fet 
down Mr. Charles Fox, member for Weftminfter in the prefent par- 
liament, asa wonderful exception. In many refpeéts Fox refembles 
Fletcher; and may he clofe his career fo as to deferre an equal cha« 
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Of Fletcher’s parliamentary eloquenee feveral {pecimens are given, 
in his fpeeches on the queition of the fettlement of the Scots crowm 
delivered in the Scots parliament in 1703.—But we muft proceed to 
the fecond part of this volume, in which our attention is called to the 
life and writings of Thomfon. 

After a geaeral eulogy on poetry, concerning which the writer 
{peaks rather in the rapturous ftyle of admiration, than in the fober 
language of criticifm, he proceeds to relate a few particulars con- 
cerning the early period of Thomfon’s life. Thomfon pafled his 
infancy and early youth in the picturefque and  waenieng country of 
Tiviotdale. He was cherifhed by fir William Bennet, fir Gilbert 
Elliot, and other neighbouring gentlemen. ‘The following anecdote 
is told relating to the firit prefentation of a copy of his Seafons to fir 
Gilbert Elliot. Pp. 184. 

‘« Thomfon fent him a copy of the firlt edition of his Seafons, 
which fir Gilbert fhewing to a relation of the poet’s who was gardener 
at Minto, he took the book, which was finely bound, into his hands, 
and having turned it round and round, and gazed on it for fome time, 
fir Gilbert faid to him, ‘* Well, David, what do you think of James 
‘Thomfon now ? There’s a book that will make him famous all over 
the world, and his name immortal!” <«* Indeed, fir,”” faid David, 
«« that isa grand book! I did not think the lad had had ingenuity 
enough to have done fuch a neat piece of handicraft,” 

Although ‘Thomfon met with thefe and other friends, their counte- 
nance did not fuperfede the neceflity of his going to feek his fortune 
in London.—From this time our biographer, in the room of narrative, 
fubititutes a few origjnal papers, which have been preferved in hig 
own colleétion, or in the hands of Themfon’s defcendants, Thefe 
are, in poetry ; Verfes on the death of his Mother; An Elegy on the 
death of Aikman, the Painter; and An Epiftle to Dr. De la Cour ia 
Ireland, on his Profpeét of Poetry; with two or three other fmalf 
eo: in profe, two Letters to Mr, George Rofs; a Letter to lord 

yttelton; to his Sifter; to Mr. Paterfon ot the Leeward Iflands; to 
the Sifter of his Amanda at Bath; and a humorous Epiftle to a Friend 
on his Travels. In all the pieces of poetry may be traced the genius 
and fiyle of Thomfon. The moft inifhed poem is the following, 
P. 190. 


* Tuomson’s Erecy on tHe Deatu or AIKMAN THE 
PAINTER. 
« Oh could I draw, my friend, thy genuine mind, 

Juft, as the living forms by thee defign’d, 

Of Raphael's figures none could fairer fhine, 

Nor ‘Titian’s colours Jonger talt than mine. 

A mind in wifdom old, in Jenience young, 

From fervent truth where every vistue {prung ; 

Where all was real, modeft, plain, fincere; 

Worth above fhow, and pooduel unfevere : 

View’d round and round, as lucid diamonds throw 

Sujl as you turn them a revolving glow ; 

So did his mind refleét with fecret ray, 
Io various virtues, heay’ns internal day, 
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Whether in high difcourfe it foar’d fublime, 
And fprang impatient o’er the bounds of time, 
Or wand’ring nature through with raptur’d eye, 
Ador’d the hand that turn’d yon azure fky : 
Whether to focial life he bent his thought, 

And the right poife of mingliag paflions fought, 
Gay converfe blefs’d ; or in the thoughtful grove 
Bid the heart open ev’ry fource of love. 

New varying lights itill fet before your eyes 

The juft, the good, the focial, or the wife. 

For {uch a death who can, who would, refufe 
The friend a tear, a verfe the mournful mufe? 
¥et pay we juft acknowledgment to Heaven, 
Though fnatch’d fo foon, that Aikman e’er was giv’ 
A friend, when dead, is but remov'd from fight, 

Hid in the luftre of eternai light: 

Oft with the mind he wented converfe keeps 

In the lone walk, or when the body flecps 

Lets in a wand’ ring ray, and all elate 

Wings and attra&s her to another fiate ; 

And when the parting ftorms of life are o'er, 

May yet rejoin him on a happier fhore. 

As thofe we love decay, we die in part, 

String after ftring is fever’d from the heart ; 

Till loofen’d life at laft(—but breathing clay, 
Without one pang, is glad to fall away. 
Unhappy he who lateft feels the blow, 

Whaofe eyes have wept o’er ev’ry friend laid low, 
Dragg’d ling’ring on from partial death to death, 
And dying, all he can refign is breath.’ 


The fentiment of the laft lines is particularly touching, and the 


Janguage ftrongly expreflive. 
The letters are the natural and eafy productions of a lively humour, 
or of a friendly and affectionate heart. But they were evidently 


never intended for publication; we fhall copy the letter to his 
filter. P. 206. 


© Lhomfon’s Letter to his Sifer, Mrs. Jean Thomfon, at Lanark. 


* Hagley, in Worcefterfhire, 

© My pear Sister, 
_ * I thought you had known me better than to interpret my filence 
into a decay of affection, efpecially as your behaviour has always been 
fuch as rather to increafe than to diminifh it. Don’t imagine, be- 
caufe | am abad correfpondent, that I can ever prove an unkind friend 
and brother. I muft do myfelf the juftice to tell you, that my affec- 
tions are naturally very fixed and conftant; and if I had ever reafon 
of complaint againt you (of which, by the bye, I have not the Jeaft 
fhadow), 1 am confcious of fo many defects in myfelf, as difpofe me 

to be not a little charitable and forgiving. 

* It gives me the trueft heartfelt fatisfaCtion to hear you have 2 
kind hufband, and are in eafy contented circumftances : but were 
they otherwife, that would only awaken and heighten my tendernefs 
: towards 


Oftober ath, 1747 
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towards you. As our good and tender-hearted parents did not live 
to receive any material teftimonies of that higheft human gratitude 
I owed them (than which nothing could have given me more plea- 
fure), the only return I can make them now, is by kindnefs to thofe 
they left behind them. Would to God poor Lizzy had lived longer, 
to be a farther witnefs of the truth of what I fay, and that 1 might 
have had the pleafure of feeing once more a filter who fo truly deferved 
my efteem and love. But fhe is happy, while we muft toil a little 
longer here below: Iet us however do it cheerfully and gratefully, 
fupported by the pleafing hope of meeting yet again on a fates fhore, 
where to recollect the ftorms and difficulties of life will not perhaps 
be inconfiftent with that blifsful ftate. You did right to call your 
daughter by her name, for you mutt needs have had a particular tender 
friendfhip for one another, endeared as you were by nature, by having 
pailed the affectionate years of your youth together, and by that great 
foftener and engager of hearts, mutual hardthip, ‘That it was in my 
power to eafe it a little, I account one of the moft exquifite pleas 
fures of my life.x—But enough of this melancholy, though not un- 
pleafing ftrain. 

‘ Lefteem you for your fenfible and difinterefted advice to Mr. Bell, 
as you will fee by my letter to him: as 1 approve entirely of his 
marrying again, you may readily afk me, why I don’t marry at all? 
My circumftances have hitherto been fo variable and uncertain in this 
fluctuating world, as induce to keep me from engaging in fuch a ftate g 
aad now, though they are more fettled, and of late (which you will be 
glad to hear) confiderably improved, I begin to think myfelt too farad- 
vanced in life for fuch youthful undertakings, not to mention fome other 
petty reafons that are apt to ftartle the delicacy of difficult old bachelors, 
1 am, however, nota little fufpicious, that was I to pay a vifit to Scot- 
land (which I have fome thoughts of doing foon), I might poffibly be 
tempted to think of a thing not eafily repaired if done amifs. J have 
alwvavs beex of opinion, that none make better wives than the ladies of 
Scotland; and yet who more forfaken than they, while the gentlemen 
are continually running abroad all the world over? Some of them, it 
is true, are wife enough to return for a wife.— You fee 1 am beginning 
to make intereft already with the Scots ladies. But no more of this 
infectious fubje€t.—Pray let me hear from you now and then; and 
though I am not a regular corref»ondent, yet perhaps I may mend in 
that refpett. Kemember me kindly to your hufband, and believe 
me to be Your moft affectionate brother, 


JAMES THOMSON, 
(Addreffed) To Mrs. Thomfon in Lanark.’ 


The noble author adds an account of a feftival in honour of 
Thomfon, held at Ednam-hill, on the twenty-fecond of September 
1791, together with the Eulogy which he delivered on that occafion, 
when he crowned the firft edition of the Seafons with a wreath of bays. 
Of the tafte or eloquence of this performance we can fay little; it is 
rather a familiar and petulant cenfure of Dr. Johnfon, than an ele- 
= and elaborate Lulogy on Thomfon. The lines written by 

obert Burns for this occafion are worth preferving. P. 247. 
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ApDRESS TO THE SHADE OF THoMsows 


On crowning bis Buf with a Wreath of Bay$s 
* While virgin Spring, by Eden’s flood, 
Unfolds her tender mantle green ; 
Or pranks the fod in gis mood, 
Or tunes Eolian ftrafms between ; 


* While Summer wifh a matron grace 
Retreats to Dryburgh’s cooling fhadey 
Yet oft delighted ftops to trace 
The progrefs of the fpiky blade ; 
* While Autumn, benefactor kinds 
By Tweed ere¢ts her aged head, 
And fees, with felf-approving mind, 
Each creature on her bounty fed ; 
* While maniac Winter rages o’er 
The hills whence claflic Yarrow flows; 
Routing the turbid torrent’s roar, 
Or fweeping wild a waite of fnows ; 


* So long, fweet post of the year, 
Shall bloom that wreath thou well haft won, 
While Scotia with exulting tear 


Proclaims that ‘Thomfon was her fon.’ 


Thomfon’s higheft merit, in the judgment of our author, was hig 
attachment to the caufe of political and civil liberty, We fhall clofe 
this article with his remarks on this fubject.  p. 214. 

* A free conftitution of government, or what | would beg leave to 
call the axtecracy of the people, is the panacea of moral difeafes, and 
after having been fought for in vain for ages, has been difcovered in 
the bofom of truth, on the right hand of common fenfe, and at the 
feet of philofophy ; the printing prefs has been the difpenfary, and 
half the world have become voluntary patients of this healing remedy. 

* It is glorious for Thomfon’s memory that he fhould have defcribed 
the platform of a perfect government, as Milton defcribed the plate 
form of a perfect garden—the one in the midit of Gothic inftitutions 
of feadal origin, and the other in the midit of clipped yews and 
{pouting lions, ‘ 

* Eighteen years after Thomfon’s death the late lcfd. Chathant 
agreed with me in making this remark ; and when | /aid, ** But, firg 
what will become of poor England, that doats on the imperfections 
of her pretended conilitution?” he replied, ** My dear Jord, the gout 
will difpofe of me foon enough to prevent me from fecling the-confe- 
quences of this infatuation: but before the end of this cen:ury either 
the parliament will reform itfelf from within, or be reformed with a 
= from without.” Pythonick fpeech, fpeedily to be verified!” 

is lordfhip adds, (p. 217.) Though 1 have not the tranfcendent 
honour of being a member of the Brith parliament, let not the pow 
erful defpife my ok am the voice’ of one crying in the wilde» 
nefs of politics—Ma e Praight Jour ways, for the empire of delnfion is 


a an end,’ 6. 4. 
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Arte xtit. The Power of Grace illufrated, in fix Letters from a 
Minifer of the Reformed Church to ‘Fobn jenn ReSer eo 
S:. Mary Woolnoth, Londons .Tranflated from the Original 
Latin by William Cowper, Sof the Inner Temple, Efq. 
Fools Cap 8vo. 179 pages. Price 2s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 
1792. 

Tuese letters, Mr. Newton informs us in the preface, are 
publithed at the defire of the writer, who is a minifler of the 
reformed church on the continent, fo called, in diitinétion from 
the Lutheran, but, at his own requeft, his name and place of 
abode are carefully concealed. He appears to be a man of fome 
intellectual powers and fenfibility of mind, and to have made no 
inconfiderable progrefs in cient Ny confidering his youth, 
having been born in the vear 1764, and the narrative termi- 
natine in 1789. His great ob} ect is to fhow, by what means and 
decrees he is now become a zealous and fuccefsful preacher of 
that faith he once laboured to dettroy. 

We cannot enter, however, upon an analytical abridgment of 
the narrative, confifting of a fucceffion of very minute and 
common incidents, interfperfed with thofe reflections which a 
thinking mind, wholly devoted to religion, naturally gives into. 
It commences with his going to fchool at the age of fix, and 
thence carries him on. to the academy, and finally, to the 
univerlity and to manhood, incidentally noticing the nature and 
progrefs ‘of his ftudies, and comprehending a detail of a fixed 
and ardent patlon, which, like that of his friend Mr. Newton, 
as defcribed in his own narrative, was initrumental in his reli- 
gious converfion, although not equally fortunate in the cone 
clufion ; the object of Chriftodulus’s affe@ions (fuch is the fig- 
nature ) “having been fnatched trom him by a premature death. 
We are told, that, after having given way to fophiftical and 
fceptical reafonings about the Divine Being and the truths of 
the chriftian religion, his belief in them was Pat firtt confirmed by 
reading the works of J. A. Turretinus; and that, about four 
months after, the melancholy occafioned by the ficknefs.and death 
of the lady with whom he was fo deeply in love, fending him 
for confolation to religious books, produced what he emphati- 
cally calls his heavenly birth, The mode we fhall give in the 
author’s own words, as a fpecimen of the ftyle, and as contain- 
ing that * evident and incontrovertible faé,’ which Mr. Newton 
boldly challenges philofophers to controvert. 


rp. 922 ‘In the afternoon I was employed in reading the 
meditations which I have mentioned of that focinianizing or 
fceptical writer on the truths of natural religion. I read him 
with a clofe attention, and was abforbed ia the meditations that 
he fuggeited. Suddenly awakened, as 1 may fay, out of thofe 
mofings, I thought on God and his works. An idea altogether 
extraordinary of the glory and majefty of God firuck me. I had 
never in fuch a manner reprefented God to myfelf as now. I 
Voi, xv. F obferved 
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obferved (the eyes of my underftanding being enlightened) and 
admired in all his works to which I had adverted, his ftupendous 
ower, wifdom and goodnefs. I had in my mind an apprehen- 


fien of the {plendor of his glory and pretence perfectly new to - 


me. It was not fo much a zotion that my illuminated intellect 
entertained of his infinite majefty and pertections, as it was a 


jene of them; they were fo prefent to me that I felt them. 


The glory of his infimite godhead and pretence filled me with de- 
licht, and I faw fo clearly his fupreme worthinefs of all my love 
and obedience, that my mind was carried by a {weet and irre- 
fitlible force to love him with fincerity, and my heart, broken 
at the fight, abhorred its former ingratitude. 1 initantly con- 
ceived the purpoie of a total reform in my condud, of an uni- 
verfal attention to all his commandments, and to take them for 
my rule of lite thenceforth without any excepticn. This ap- 
peared to me not only perfectly juft and right, but eafy alfo and 
pleafant. I feemed to myfelf to have been hitherto the blindett 
and mott ungrateful of creatures, who had never formed to my- 
felf fuch views of God before, who had neither loved nor 
obeved him.’ 

This account will be read with very different emotions and 
ideas by the different claffes of chriftians, varying fo much as 
they do from each other in their fentiments about the divine 
influenceon the human mind. While fome willimmediately recognize 
in it the ‘ finger of God,’ others will acknowledge nothing but 
the natural eonfequence of a courfe of reading upon a mind 
melted by forrow, aided m its effect by a delicacy of nerve and 
powerful imagination—they will even venturetoinfinuate, whatthe 
publither calls the ¢ italecry ofenthufiafm.’ Let notthe one, howeve#, 
defpife or cenfure the other. Upon his own grounds, the orthodox 
chriitian cannotjuftly blamea man for not comprehending or affenting 
to thofe things, which, according to his account, are objetts of a /pi- 
ritwal or /upernatural /enfe, it his opponent be deititute of this 
aflumed faculty: nor will the reafoning and philofophical chrif- 
tian be juitified in feverity ef cenfure towards thofe, whofe 
orthodoxy, although it appear to him fancitul and inconfiftent, 
is the reiult of fincere conviction, and not the mere acquicfeence 
of cuttom, or the cloak of intereft or hypocrify. 

hrittodulus goes on to deferibe in a fimilar way, by what 
fieps he was led into the cordial belief and reception of all the 
myiteries of pure Calvinifm, detailing progretlively the reflec- 
tions and workifigs of his mind; and how after fome difappoint- 
ments he was at latt comtortably fettled in a cure of fouls, 
where his narrative terminates. Here follows an appendix, 
coniilting of an extract from a letter received fince the others 
were tent tothe prefs, and reprefenting the writer as now preyed 
upon by a mortal indifpofition, and rejoicing in the idea that 
his future and perfect happinefs draws fo near. 

But it is high time to finith this article, and we fhall do it 
by remarking, that there is an energy and perfpicuity in the 
ityle, though it is frequently intermixed with puritanic phrafe- 
clogies, and that, i our opinion, Mr. Newton would have dene 
Well to have availed himfelf of the permiffion given him to 
altet 
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alter or retrench from the manufcript, in the fecond letter, 
where expreflions about fecret vices are too frequently obtruded 
on the reader’s mind. Language that may /uit the allewed re- 
rirement of the confeffional, reverberates moit unpleafantly upon 
the public car. It is generous to conceal the weaknefs of human 
nature—it is wife to draw a veil over its pertonal vices, hich 
are but too frequently the confequence of that weaknels. U.ue 


Art. xiv. S*tri@ures upon Primitive Chriftianity, by the Rev, Dre 
Knowles, Prebendary of Ely; as alfo upon the Theological and Polemical 
Writings of the Right Rev. the Lord Bifeop of St. David's, the Rev. Dre 
Pricfiley, and the late Rev. Mr, Badcock. By James Edward Hamil- 
ton, kfg. Part the Second. 8vo. 466 pages. Price 7s. in boards, 
Johnfon. 1792. 


Or the very fingular and paradoxical opinions which this writer has 
advanced, and undertaken to fupport, the reader will find a general 
iketch in our account of the firft volume. See Rev. for September, 
1790, Pp. 7g. 

Mt. iF vailhen, in the prefent volume, firft attempts to fettle the pre- 
cife theological import of the terms effence, fubftance, hypoftafis, per- 
fon, &c. This he thinks himfelf better able to do, than when he 
wrote the firft part of his work, én. now perufed many of the chrifs 
tian fathers in the original, particularly thofe which treat of the here» 
fies that {fprung up among the catholics after the middle of the third 
century, 

In this explanation of theological terms, he chiefly follows Merca- 
tor’s Stri¢tutes upon Neftorius, edited by Johannes Gernerius ; Cyril’s 
Letters to Neftorius ; and the Commonitorium of Vincentius Lirinen- 
fis. He charges the learned for two or three centuries paft, with entire 
ignorance of the theological import of the terms above-mentioned, and 
with a confounded want of mode/lv in their decifions ; and afferts, that 
the true catholic faith has been loft for many centuries, not only among 
proteftants, but even in the church of Rome. The orthodoxy of the 
church of England he calls a compound of manicheifm, arianifm, nef 
torianifm, humanifm, and catholicifm. 

Thefe obfervations upon the ancient herefies, and the theological 
terms which fprung from them, are followed by ftri¢tures on Dr. Prictft- 
ley’s Hiitory of the Chriftian Church, ot which, however, Mr. Ha- 
milton conteffes that he has only read about a@ third part. He accufes 
the doctor of being very imperfectly acquainted with ancient contro- 
verfy, and with having throughout the whole work with, he believes, but 
a {ingle exception, taken the part of the heretics againft the catholics, 
He even afferts, with a want of modetty, to which awe fhall not add an 
epithet, concerning a work of which he has only read a third part, that 
he really believes there are more errors than pages, at leaft, when the 
herefies are the fubjects. The particulars by which he attempts to fup- 

ort his allegation, we cannot detail. For thefe, as well as for a long 

iit of errors dete¢ted in Mr. Gibbon’s hiftory, and in Dr. Horfley’s 
writings (for our critic is in this way fufficiently impartial), we muft 
refer our readers to the work. We only obferve, in general, that the 
itrictures are, for the moft part, founded upon his explanation of the 
Shevlogical terms, fubftance, hypoftafis, perfon, &c. 
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Mr,'H. next proceeds to that which appears to be the leading 
defign of his work, an examination of the authenticity of the writings 
aferibed to the firft chriftians. bd ry the teitimony of Cyprian and 

ich 


Firmilian, he afferts, that the Gno erefics did not {pring up, as is 
commonly fuppofed, in the apoitolic age; and that the Simonians, 
*Zalentinians, and others, commonly confidered as feéts of Gnoftics, were 
only different names for the firlt jewifh believers in Jefus Chrift, who, 
though they acknowledged bis divine authority, did not confefs him 
to be the Meffiab. ‘The tenets of thefe fects he maintains to have been, 
that Jehovah was the maker of the world, and the only object of wor- 
fnip, and that Jefus Chrift was a mere man, who prattifed the jewifh 
ritual law. ‘To their authority he appeals againit that of the catholic 
church with refpect to the facred books, quoting Epiphanius, Fufe« 
bius, &c. to prove that they rejected the greater part of the Old Tefta- 
ment, and all the New, except the gofpel according to the Hebrews, as 
it was at firft written, In order to invalidate the evidence of the ge- 
nuinenefs of the books of the New ‘Teftament derived trom the citati- 
ons of the early chriftian fathers, Mr. H. comje@tures, that the leaders 
of the chriftians, while their miffionaries were engaged in propagating 
the gofpel, were bufily employed, chiefly at Alexandria, in compofing 
books and afcribing them to former ages and perfons. Many of the 
chriftian writings, which are faid to have appeared during the two 
firft centuries, and feveral paflages even in the pagan writers of this 
veriod, Mr. H. aflerts to have been forged, and paimed upen the world 
2 thefe ingenious impoftors. Among thefe he reckons all the epittles 
of the Apoftolic Fathers, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Apoitolic Con- 
ftitution and Canons, the Recognitions, the Clementines, &c. And 
though he has not yer read either Philo or Jofephus, he has no doubt of 
being able hercatter to prove, that they are only ideal perfons, and that 
the writings afcribed to them are chriftian forgeries. Further, he 
affirms, and undertakes to prove, that no fuch perfons as Juftin Martyr, 
Trenwus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, or any other of thofe 
ufually called primitive fathers, ever exifted. This bold affertion our 
author grounds on the allufions which he finds in almoft every page to 
the Gnoitic hereties, which, as he fuppofes, did not exift when thefe 
fathers are faid to have written. On the fame ground he pronounces 
the epiitles of St. Paul to be ipurious. With how fmall a portion of 
evidence this writer is capable of fatisfying himfelf, the reader may 
judge from the following novel attempt to prove, that both Pliny’s 
Fputle to ‘Trajan concerning Chrilt, and Trajan’s refcript are fpu- 
Tous. P. 300. 

‘ That Pliny was a man of bufinefs, and of courfe accurate—pof- 
feiled of elegant knowledge and accomplifhmenis—and, except in what 
concerned chriftianity, ot great humanity, is the unanimous fentiment 
of all writers, who have {poken of him. ‘That a perfon of this cha- 
racter thould be guilty of atrocities agaiail human beings, be their pri- 
vate opinions what they might, ought not to be admitted except on the 
molt anexceptionable ieilimony. Yet what evidence have we of this 
fict laid to his charge? None; except an epiltle which bears ixternal 
maths of ipurioutnels, independently of its giving a moft favourable 
character of the individeals who were the objeéts of his barbarous bi- 
gotry. Bigots eldam fpcak well of thofe whom they perfecute: in fact, 

# there be any favourable cizcummitances that ought to be mentioned 
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Hamilton on primitive Chriftianity. 69 
by them they are concealed, and their errors fhockingly overcharged : 


and it is well known that chriftians, in the age of which we are {peaks | 


ing, were net exempt from this too common human frailty: there be- 
ing few vices which they have not imputed to the Gnottics, though 
from the well known tenets of thefe we ought to éxpect that they were 
a very virtuous feét. Farther, the filence of the chriftians concerning 
this letter for nearly a century, fhould make cautious perfons apprehen- 
five of forgery, when in thofe ages publifhing writings with falfe titles 
is well known to have been very common. Neither were the chriitians, 
even in refpect of their facred writings, exempt from blame on this 
head, if we are to credit Celfus’s jew (who | fhall fhortly thew to have 
been a Nazarene, or believer in Jefus), and Julian. Trypho the Jew, 
in Juftin Martyr’s Dialogue, has the fame imputation againft them in 
regard of the Old Teftament, who was alfo a cone meat 1 fhall how- 
ever enter farther into particulars. 

« Lardner fays, that ** the introdu@tion of this epifile is rather more 
formal than ordinary, becaufe of the importance of the prefent fubject 
of enquiry.” ‘This obfervation, inafinuch as it regards the importance 
of the fubjec?, is unfounded: chriftianity being in the opinion of the 
heathens a fubject of littke moment, as is evinced trom their almoft 
total filence concerning it for two centuries ; which fact fhews, that all 
thofe editts of Trajan, of Adrian, &c. &c. are forgeries, unlefs we 
fuppofe that the hiftorians of thofe times omitted to notice thofe tranf- 
a¢tions, which engaged the attention of government fo much as to de« 
mand axu/ual refcripts ; than which there cannot be a more improbable 
{uppofition, ‘Therefore if there be a more than ordinary formality in 
the introduction of this epiftle, it will add, inftead of leffening, to the‘ 
{trength of my arguments againft its genuinenefs. 

‘¢ Pliny to the emperor Trajan, health. 

‘«« It is cuftomary for me, fir, to refer to you concerning all matters 
of which 1 have any doubt. For who can bettef refolve my doubt, or 
inftruct my ignorance ? I was wever prefent at the trials of chriftians : 
therefore 1 am ignorant what and how far it may be cuftomary either’ 
to punifh, or to make inqueft, after them. Nor have 1 been a little 
at a lofs to determine, whether age or ftrength ought not to caude a 
difference in my conduét towards them; or whether it ought not to be 
regarded: {alfo] whether pardon ought not to be given to the peni- 
tent, or that it thould not be of any avail to a perfon to ceafe tobe a 
chriftian, who was at alla chrittian: [alfo] whether the name irfelf, 
though free of crimes, or crimes as neceffarily adhering to the name, 
are to be punifhed. . 

** Inthe mean time I have followed this method, in regard of thofe 
who have been impleaded before me as if they were chriftians. J inter- 
rogated them whether they were chriftians, Contefling, / again and 
again interrogated, threatening punifhment: perfevering, / ordered 
them to be led away. For J entertained rio doubt, whatever it might 
be that they fhould confefs, that inflexible contumacy and obftinacy 
ought furely to be punifhed.” 

‘ The next two paragraphs refpect an information againft chriftians 
who renounce their religion, which, according to them, had nothing 
to be found fault with in it. Me then proceeds; 

* For which reafon J believed it more neceflary to find out, even - 
by torture, from two maid feryants, which are called minitters, what 
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ruth there might be in it. But J difcovered nothing elfe befide a 
wicked and boundlefs fuperitition.” 

© In the fri paragraph Pliny plainly fays, that he was never prefent 
at trials of chriltians, which the fecond contradicts. Is it to be credited 
that the humane Pliny would have fixed upon the weaker fex in the firtt 
inftance, in order to extort the fecrets of the fect? Pliny proceeds: 
«* Sulpending, therefore, the judicial proceeding I have recourfe to 
you for advice: for the matter appeared to me worthy of deliberation, 
on account of the number of perfons in danger of fuffering. For many 
of every age, of every order, and even of both fexes, are and will be 
aceufed, For the contagion of this fuperftition has not only overrun 
the cities, but even the towns and country, which it appears can he 
topped and corrected. It is very evident, that the temples, which 
were already almott forfaken, begin to be frequented, and the facred 
foleimnities, after a long intermiflion, are revived : and victims are every 
where a felling, tor which tor fome time it was very difficult to find a 
purchafer. rom hence it is eafy to imagine what a multitude of men 
way be reclaimed, if the penitent are pardoned.”’? Would one believe 
after this that the province of Pontus, which adjoined Bythinia, and 
which was comprehended in the propretorfhip of Pliny, fhould in 
fomewhat lefs than a century and a halt after contain only feventeen 
chrittians ! Compare Lard. vol. vii. p. 287, note d, laft ed. Vol. ti. 
pe ie Heathen Toft. firit ed. with vol. 11. p. 33> lait ed. and vol. iv. 
pe 498, Jleathen Toft. firtt ed. 

* 1 will not enter into the particulars of Trajan’s refcript, but only 
obterve, that ‘* he defires that chriftians were not to be fought after ; 
but rhat it they were brought before Pliny, that they fhould be punith- 
ei.” ‘To make ufe of the ftrong and very proper language of- Tertul- 
lian: ** Oabfurd fentence! to torbid, as secent, that they fhould be 
fought after ; and, as ached, to command them to be punifhed.” The 
abjurdity of it, confidering Tertullian’s great acutenefs, and of his 
hat ing been bred up to the law, ought naturally to have fuggetted to 
hun, had he not been an enthufiaftic bigot, that it muft be {purious. 

* J truit, theretore, that when the intelligent reader confiders and 
reflects upon the entire relation—its incompatibility with the character 
of a humane or intelligent man, and a man of bufinefs too—and alfo, 
upon the clear teftimony of ‘Tertullian, acquitting Trajan of perfecu- 
tion, as Well as all the other emperors of whom the heathen fpake awe/l 
ef, that he will place to the number of chriftian forgeries both the letter 
and refeript of Trajan and Pliny.’ 

‘This writer’s opinions are, as he himfelf appears fenfible, /uficiently 
novel, Perhaps (for he feems open to conviction, and certainly has 
pot yet ranfacked the fubject to the bottom), upon further inquiry into 
the hittory of gnofticifm he may learn, that chriftian gnofticifm was 
the offspring of pagan gnotticifm, and fprung trom the Alexandrian, 
and oriental philofophy in the apottolic ave. If fo, he will difcover, 
that he has prematurely fubmitted the refult of his inquiry on thefe im- 
portant fybjects to the public eye, and will not wonder if his lucubra- 
tions fhould be thrown by with thofe of * the learned but wily jefuit, 
the celebrated Pere Hardouin, who advanced the extraordinary notion, 
that the writings of all the ancient authors, except fix, were forged be- 
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Ant. xve Th: > Prec ‘ions of Chrift and the Apofiles concerning the 
om d flag the World, Striddures on a Sernion preached before the 
Un 7" ‘fity of Cambr ‘Age, May 2 z 3s 1790- By Thomas Edwards, 
Ll. De By the Rev. G. A. ‘Thomas, m.a. Rector of 
Woolwich, Kent, 8vo. 48 pagese Price 1s. Johnion, 
1702. 

Mx. T., in thefe firictures, undertakes to folve feveral diffi- 
culties which Dr. Edwaids finds in the feriptures. In folution 
of the difficulty ariling from the obfcurity of the language of 
the fcriptures, he remarks, that it is not fo much the obteurity 
of the weg’ writings which has caufed fuch numberlefs com- 
ments, as thofe numberlefs comments have caufed that obtcurity; 
that it inate to be afcertained how far this obfcurity is conducive 
to the wife purpoles of its all-wife author; and that obicurity 
is by many good critics efteemed no mean be: auty. In order to 
refute the ch: arce of coxfiderable error, which Dr. E. has brought 
againit the writers of the New Tettament, Mr. I. examines 
the proots alledged in fupport of the opinion, that the apoitles 
entertained an expectation ot the end of the world, within their 
own time. In his explanation of the paffages on which Dr. E. 
chiefly refts his argument, he early tollows that of 
Mr. ‘Nithett *, who underitands thefe paffages as referring to 
the deftruction of Jerufalem, and not to the day ot judement, 
The fum of his re ply we fhall give in his own words: p. 41. 

« An impartial review ot the writings of the apoitles palpably 
contradicts the opinion that they expected the world to fublitt 
but a few years longer. For whoever will be at the pats of ex 
amining their own fimple hiftory of themfelves, will tind, that, 
by founding churches on confitutions adapted to endure for 
neves, and, by the jud*cious appointment of fucceflors, providing 
for the oradual propagation of a religion which comprehended 
very remote ages, they difcovered no apprehention of umverial 
judyment to take place within a fhort period, nor any expectation 
ot the latt and grand cataftrophe of i, nature. St. Paul 
{peaks of his own death as very aear (2 Tim. iv. 6.), and theres 
fore could not expect this awful event in his own time, and alfo 
predicts other events which are totally incompatible with any exe 
pettation of an approaching ditlolution of the world. So far 
indeed from the apoitle ’s expecting the end of the world in his own 
time, he pes intimates that it was to endure tor many ages.— 
é God,’ fuys he, ‘ hath raifed us up together, that in the ages 
to come, he might ihow the exceeding riches of his grace.’ 
(Ephef. ii. 6, 7.) The events alfo which he foretold corro- 
borate our opinion, that he conceived the world would endure 
for many ages, viz. the cafting away of the Jews, their long 
continuance in unbelief, and their future rciloration, togcthe: 
with the tulnets of the Gentiles,’ 

p. 45-* But when we further confider the fieurative ftyle ig which 
the author of the prophecy, which has been the fubjec ot the 
preceding pages, was accuilomed to fpceak—the nature of pro- 





* Sec our Rev. Vol. xuit, p. 332 
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‘ 
phecy itfelf—the utter impoffibility of comprehending the ful 
import of every exprefion in a language long fince obfolete, 
and, however carefully ftudied, not “familiarly “underftood—and 
that the language in which it now ftands recorded, is not the 
original language in which the prophecy was delivered—the 
ftrong prefur nption againit our Saviour’s predicting an event 
W hich he (as only a wife and good man in the e timation of his 
wor enemies) mutt perceive was not likely to happen within 
the limits afigned for it’s s accomplithment—and above all, the 
reafons why fome parts of it fhould be obfcurely uttered—we 
cannot be too cautious in fuppofing our Saviour to have pre- 
dicted what was not accomplifhed within the time intended, 
which would inevitably 1 -geswe ach the credit of his religion. 
‘To which confiderations nav be added, how far more pro- 
bable it 1s that we Mould be mii taken in fome few expreflions 
contained in the epittolary writings, naturally obfcure, and faid, 
by one of their writers ay ee 6 ae to ev underit ‘god’ h_shom 
that the apoftles fl rave mifapprehended their divine Mafter, 
and thereby Have perpetuated a confiderabl e error, which mut 
Pr ch, if not deflroy that cuthority, by which an were 
commuiioned to pre ch th. réfoet to all nations, and mutt 
renacr their own < iwthori iy very precen } OUS. 

‘Upon thefe confiderations the following hypothefis may 
y be preferred to the inevitable confequences of ad- 
the apofties to have erred in fo effential a point. 

OT PGR Ak hE de 
¢ Our Saviour, in this prophecy, defines the time of the de- 


folation of Jerufalem, tind the dettrué tion of the Jewith polity ; ; 
but intends not to define the limits preferibed to the duration 
of the world. In met: iphors and figures agreeable to the ancient 
prophets, he ig bes the prognotticating figns ot the deftruc- 
tion of Jerufalem, trom verie 3 to 28. The prophecy opens 
with ee sea he deitruction of Jerufa lem, by defcribing the 
remote ficns of its apron h, from verie 3 to 14—whence our 
Lord proceeds to deferibe the nearer fiens of this calamitous 
event, and the extreme teverity of thofe unparalleled fufferings 
which fhould be infli@ed on the Jews 8, to verfe 28. He thence 
proceeds to deicribe the total deitruction of the Jewith ftate by 
ttrong figures, manv of which are allufive to the day of judg- 
ment—the former of which events he declares fhall be accomplifhed 
within the genera ition t en extiting—but as to the e latter, at verfe 36 
(to which the “soa ufed in the defeription of the former na- 
turally led him), wah contummate wifdom and integrity, he 
intimates that it was no part of his commiilion to declare the 
time of it—but concludes the difcourfe, by exhorting his hearers 
to fuch a vigilant preparat ion, as would fuit the accomplith- 
ment of either of thefe two important events—the latter of 


whien he deicribes in another difcourfe, recorded in the next 
chapter. 


Ant. xv. The Authenticity of the frve Books of Mofes confidered, being 


the Su ubfan BCE of a Dif. io urfe late! ly deliv cred before the Univer fity of 
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Powlett’s Vifitation Sermcn. 73 


Cambridge. By Herbert Marth, 2.p. Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 4to. 16 pages, Price 15. Cambridge, 
Merriills. London, Johnfon. 


Tur author of this fenfible and well-written effay, who feems 
well acquainted with that branch of literature neceflary for the 
inveiligation of his fubject, fupports his hypothetis by the fol- 
lowing arguments. —Every book written in pure Hebrew was 
compoted either before, or about the time of the babylonifh cap- 
tivity, becaufe the Hebrew ceafed to be a living language during 
that period: and the Hebrew bible contains trong internal marks, 

that the period between the compofition of the moft ancient and 
the moft médern books was very contiderable.—The Bible cone 
tains a fyitem of moral and ceremonial laws, which mutt have 
ie as ancient as the conquett ot Palettine.—LEvery book of 
he Old Teitament implies the previous exiltence of the Penta 
tcuch; fince there are frequent allufions to it in fome, and quos 
tations from it in others; and Ezra could not have been the au- 
thor of it, fince he exprefly afcribes the book of the law to 
Mofes.—It was alfo accepted as genuine by the Samaritans as 
well as by the Jews, and muit, of courle, have been written be- 
fore the divifion of thofe kingdoms.—The whole Jewifh hittory, 
from the time of the fettlement in Canaan to the building of 
the temple, prefuppotes, that the book of che law was wntten 
by Mofes; fince it is deferibed as fuch in the Chronicles, the 
Kings, and in Jofhua. 

This effay concludes as follows : 

‘ The genuine text of the Pentateuch, therefore, proceeded 
from the hands of Motes ; : und the various charges, that have 
been brought againft it, amount to nothing more than this, tha 
it has not “defcentded to the prefent age without fome few altera- 
tions; acircumitance, at which we ought not to be furprifed, 
when we reflect on the many thoufand of tranfcripts, that 
have been made trom it in the courfe of three thouland'years.’ 

To the eflay is prefixed a litt of authors, who have writtea 
more at large on the fubject. 


Art. xvite The Danger of too great an Indulgence of fpeculative 
Opinions . A Sermon preac hed at the Vifitation held by the Arch 
vcacon of Winchefter, at Bafingfoke, on the 7th Day of June, 
1792. By the Rev. Charles Powlett, Jun. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to His Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales, and 
Rector of Wintlade, Hants. 4to. 19 pages. Price 1s. 
Salifbury, Collins. London, Bell. 1792. 

Tuer author of this difcourfe exprefsly offers it as an antidote 
to the pernicious doctrines which are fo diligently difperfed 
through the kingdom, and which are intended to fhake from 
their foundations both civil and religious eftablifliments. The 
proper antidote againft pernicious dostrine is unqueftionably found 
reaion. We therefore naturally expected to find in the body of 
the difcourfe a logical refutation of the arguments by which thefe 
pernicious doé Rrines have been fupported, But, inftead of this, 
we meet only with vague declamation on the danger, ab- 

furdity 
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furdity and impicty of indulging fpeculative opinions, and 
avainit the new philofophy which is gone forth, § to difturb the 
efiablifhments of ages.? ‘The author laments that the age of hu- 
militv 1s gone, and is fucceeded by the ace of fpeculation. 
Faith, he detines to be, ¢ a belief of thofe things which we can- 
not underitand :’ he ridicules the idea ot difcoveries in religion 
as a crofs abfurdity: yet, after all, he difelaims all intention of 
}mpoting unneceflary reitraints on the minds of the people, and 
exhorts them to exercife their reafon to its fullelt extent, and 
thoroughly to inveitigate the truths of their religion.—W hat is 
this, but faying inthe fume breath, fpeculate, and do not fpe- 
culate 2 Can anv other conitraction be put upon thefe contradic- 
tory precepts than this? ¢ Be fure to fpeculate always on the 
right fide, tor while your fpeculations ferve to keep you within 
the pale of eitablifhed fytiems, they are laudable and merito- 
rious; but as foon as they carry you beyond it, they become 
dangerous and impious.’ 


Axt. xvitr. A Sermon preached at the Triennial Viftation of the Tord 
Bifoop of Hereford, holden at Church-Stretton in the County of Salop, on 
Thurjdev the Fifth of July, 1792. By Jofeph Plymley, Ma. 
Archdeacon of Salop, in the Diocefe of Hereford.  4to. 26 
pages. Price 1s. 6d, Shrewfbury, Eddowes. London, Longman. 
572. 

Ir is very claborately maintained in this difcourfe, that man by 
the mere power of reafon, without the aid of revelation, is incapable 
of arriving at any accurate knowledge of God: or, in the author's 
own words, * that the nations the beit inftructed were unable to etta- 
bhth any one commanding idea of the univerfal parent, any one in- 
tegral account of the Almighty Being who made heaven and earth.’ 
Having, as he conceives, fettled this point (which after all that is 
here otfered will with many {till remain doubtful), Mr. Plymley in- 
fers, that the only way to arrive at diftinét ideas concerning the na- 
ture, attributes, and will of God, is to have recourfe to the {eriptures. 
The authenticity of thefe books is, he remarks, eafily afcertained. 
‘The doctrine which they teach. concerning moral obligations and 
famctions, is fo much fuperior to every thing offered by the ancients 
on this head, as to afford a {trong confirmation of their divine original. 
And the actual ftate of the world fince the promulgatior of chriftianity, 
has been a confirmation of the fuperior excellence of its moral code. 
Whence it follows, that it is the duty of all who enjoy the benefit of 
revelation, to fet a high value upon their advantages, and to make the 
fcripture the ground of their faith and practice. There is a peculiar 
ftithnefs in the language of this fermon; but its train of ideas are fuch, 
as difcovers a mind enriched by erudition, and inured to reflection. 


Arr. x1x. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Durham, 
at the Primary V ifttation of tbat Dice le, a the Year 1792. : By Shute, 
Lord Bifhop of Durham. 4to. ‘37 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Bath, 
Crutwell, London, Payne. 1792. ~ 
I'i1s charge has at leaft one excellence ; it is adapted to the timese 

Its leading object is, to point out to the clergy of the diocefe of Dur- 
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Bifisp of Durban? s Charge 15 
ham their duty with refpect to thofe f{editious writings and practices, 
which by attempting to excite difcontents among the people, and dif- 
aifection to the fubfilling government, tend to endanger the good order 
and tranquillity of the community. : : 

The bifhop warns his clergy of domeftic and foreign enemies, who 
have attempted to raife ideal jealoufies in the minds of the people ; 
of innovators, who have openly avowed the moft antimonarchical 
fentiinents, indulged in the moft invidious admiration of fyitems 
fubverfive of their own government, hazarded the moft rroundlefs 
projects, and built their theories, ‘not on the bafis of experience, but 
the vifions of experiment. His lordthip acknowledges, that nothing 
ean be more falutary in itfelf than the principle of reform; that our 
conttitution is the refult of a fuccffion of reforms; and that the revoe 
Jution itéelf was only a reform: but he complains, that reftlefs and fe- 
ditious fpirits aflume reform as an impofing habit to effect their pur- 
pofes, and make it the fignal for innovation, A fpirit of indefinite 
reform, he remarks, is pregnant with an infinity of mifchief: it ex- 
pofes the public mind to dangerous impreffions ; 1t promotes difaffec- 
tion to the fubfifting government; it tends to encourage tumult and 
diforder ; and often degenerates from the wifh to reform and improve, 
to the mere love of change and innovation. When feditious offences 
are publicly countenanced, and feditious principlesthegin to be formed 
into habits of public fentiment, the exertion of the executive authority 
becomes neceffary ; and the moft effectual exertion of this authority 
is, to direct the current of public opinion againft the writings which 
were intended to corruptit. ‘This has been wifely and effectually done 
by his majefty’s proclamation: and it becomes the duty of chriftian 
minifters to exprefs their gratitude by inculcating thofe principles of 
pos and public order, on which our national happinefs depends, and 
vy difcountenancing thofe impraéticable theories which tend to alienate 
the affections of our fellow-citizens from the laws and conititution of 
their country. 

His lordfhip next adverts to the attempt which was made in the 
Jat fefion of parliament for obtaining a repeal of the penal ftatutes 
refpecting religion; ftatutes which, he fays, were enacted for pro- 
te¢ting the fundamental do@trines of chriftianity from blafphemy and 
corruption. ‘Thefe laws are in his opinion entitled to the national 
fupport which is given them, both on grounds of political right, and 
religious duty. ‘The nation at large approves thefe laws, and judges 
them to be effential to the very exiftence of that eftablifhment which 
fapports the national religion, and which is an effential part of the 
conititution. ‘They are charged with perfecution: but they reftrain 
no man’s private fentiments; they pretend to no’ centro] over the 
mind; they prefcribe no other limit to public profeffion, but fuch as 
3s equally calculated to promote peace and charity among all parties. 
‘The laws in all ages and countries have proteéted religion, in order to 
add to their own authority and efficacy. While fuch laws exift,. men 
att habitually, and as it were infenfibly, under the influence of their 
authority; but remove the law, and the charm is diffolved. ‘The 
hiflory of the laft century affords full proofs of the innumerable ex- 
travagancies and impieties of that intellectual licentioufnefs, which 
Originates in the unreftrained latitude of profefling and propagating 
private opinions on the fubje& of religion, and is the amplett attefla- 
tion 








tion to the wifdom of fecuring the ftability of religion. by the provi. 
fions of civil authority. 

Our diocefan proceeds to inftru& his clergy to inculcate and main- 
tain thofe doétrines, which the chriftian magiftrate has guarded by the 
law’s external fan¢étion. He reminds them, that whatever is peculiar 
to chriftianity is doétrinal; that, diveited of thefe peculiar dotirines, 
§t is reduced to the cold and incflicient fubftance of what 1s called phi- 
lofophy ; that philofophy, which has of late ycars fhown itfelf not th 
friend of religion, but of anarchy, conceit, and atheifm. That thele 
doétrines are unfit fubjeéts of general infru€tion 1s an erroncous opinion: 
children and uneducated perfons underftand them as far as they are 
taught, or ean be underitood by human comprchenfion. If an im- 
proper ufe have been made of the‘e doctrines by enthufialts, this ought 
not to bring the judicious ufe of them into diicredit. Controverted 
{ubjets cannot be declined by a minifter without the defertion of his 
duty; but the controverfial difcuffion of them may, and ought. A 
detail of the perverfe difputings and objections of the enemies of our 
faith would not edify, but confound an unlearned congregation, and 
the difficulties would perbaps leave impreflions on their minds not con- 
ducive to their faith, their hope, or their charity. 

In conclufion, briet inftructions are in this charge given refpecting 
public cifourfes; in which the illuitration of the fcriptures in con- 
neéted expoilition is particularly recommended, as the beft means of 
kading the unlearned to fuch an acquaintance with the word of God, 
as may guard them againft the partial and artful mifreprefentations of 
focinians and free-thinkers, as well as the errors of enthufiafts; and 
the clergy are exhorted to preferve a juft fenfe of the importance of 
their character, and the neceflity of diligently, furnifhing themfelves 
with the previous requifites for the due diicharge of their office. 

We have been thus particular in reporting the fubftance of this 
charge, becaufe it appears to us to contain many things which wil 
afford occafion for animadverfion to the triends of free difcuffion. 
Leaving the particular examination of the pofitions here advanced to 
others, we fhall only afk; why, if reform be good, innovation which, 
jadicioufly conducted, is only another name for the fame thing, is re- 
aon as an cvil? how indefinite reform, that is going on without 
imit towards perfection, can be pregnant with mifchief ? what we are 
to underfiand by visors of experiment, as oppofed to that firm bafis 
of experience, which is certainly nothing elfe than a continued courfe 
of experiments? wherein docs the exertion of executive authority in 
directing the current of popular opinion differ, from compelling men 
to think as the executive authority pleafes? with what propriety can 
it be faid, that laws which prohibit the writing, printing, teaching or 
advifedly fpeaking againft certain religious tenets, prefcribe no other 
fimit to public profeffion, but fuch as is equally calculated to promote 
peace and charity among all parties? how is it poflible, that fo ex- 
cellent an inftitution as chriflianity, can ever be reduced to a kind of 
philofophy friendly to anarchy and atheifm? by what means can the 
common people be enlightened on controverfial fubjeéts, without a 
fair ftatement of the arguments on both fides of the queftion, that 
without a controverfial difcuffien ? in fine, whether, if an sont 
able impreffion is likely to be made upon their minds by the expofure 
ef diticulues and objeftions, it would not be much wifer altogethes 
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De Coetlogon’s Sermons rad 


to decline fuch fubjeéts in popular difcourfes, efpecially fince chriftiam 
morality affords fo large a field of ufeful inftruction? 


Art. xx. 4 Sermon preached in the Parifo Church of St. Lawrence 
Jewry, bcfore the Right Honourable the Lo ord Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, 
and the oe, SE of abe feveral Companies of the City of London, ox 
Saturday the 2 th of September 1792, previoufly to the kleEion of the 
Lord Mayor for the Year enfuing. “By the Rev. William Lucas, M. A. 
Chaplain to his Lordfhip.- 4to. 24 pages. Price 1s, Robinfons, 

1792-6 

Tue greater part of this fermon turns upoa the general topic of 
the dilk culty ; an d the importance of the ofhce of the civil magiltrate ; 
and the confiderations which religion fuggelis to enforce the faithful 
difcharge « of its duties. The preacher does not however clofe his 
diicourie without applying it to his audience and to the times ;— 
to his audience, by pronouncing an eulogium upon the ability, the 
inte grit) , the liber ‘ality , the diligence, and the firmnefs of the chief 
maviitrate, before whom his difcourfe was delivered ;—to the times, 
by pronouncing a cenfure upon certain men of utopian and dangerous 
principles, \ who have been openly endeavouring to kindle up the 
flames of civil difcord. 


Art. xxt. The peculiar Advantages of the Englilh Nation; celee 
brated in a Sermon, on Sunday the fourth of November, being the 
Anniverfary of the Births ay of Kin 4 Wy ‘illiar nt the Til. By the 
Rev. C. E. De Coetlogon, a. mM. 8vo. 39 pages. Price 166 
Edwards, Bond-itreet. 1792. 


From the text, ** He hath not dealt fo with any nation,’? Mr. 
de C. difeourfes on the political and commercial fuperiority of this 
country over all others, and on its religious advantages, but in 
a ityle of loofe declamation, which renders it impofifibie for us to 
give any connected abitract of the fermon. Some pailages are 
marked with a pointing finger, as deferving particular notice. 
Among thefe is the following fingular patlage, which we are 
wholly at a lofs how to reconcile with chriilian morals. P. 

* The philo afophy of government, is one thing ; the policy of go- 
vernment, is another. That may be very fine in 1 philofophy, which 
is very falfe in policy. He mutt have made but very {mall acquifi- 
tions indeed in the fcience of men and manners, who does not know 
how vait rhe difference is between w/az ought t to be, and, what muff 
ée. That honeity is the beft policy, is a maxim in ‘confcience 
and morals, we cannot but approve and commend; but it muft 
become an univerfal practical principle, before it can be applied 
with fafety as a maxim in the governments of fates * 

Is any change more to be dreaded, than the prevalence of the 

Machiavellian doctrine, that, in the great affairs of flate, policy 
cannot be united with honelty ? 





Maths: vet that the writer means to contend for that fort of policy 
in ttates which includes in it diffimulation, cratt,. falfehood, or 
mifreprefentati ion, but that only which is neceflarily implied in 
the terms, provy comncil, cabinet, and fecretary of fate,’ 
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On the fubje& of religion, Mr. de C. is of opinion, that out 
eftablifhment is, im point of doctrine, * too pure and uncorrupt, 
to admit of any alteration without a manitett injury to its chrif. 
tian excellence ;’ and that, with refpect to its hturgy and forms, 
there is nothing in either, that the judgment of unbiaffed 
rerfon can condemn; nothing but what found devotion may 
suiily admire; and what the weaknéfs of prejudice alone will 
ever induce us to degrade. 


Ante xxite The Nature and Duties of the Office ofa Minifter of 
R. ligion é Alfo the Linpi: IVs Lajufii Cs and Ay “rd ty of Per/ecution, 
confdered in a Difcourfe delivered before the Congregations of the 
New aad Old Me tings, and publifbed at their united Requeft. By 
David Jones. Svo. 31 pa. Pr. ise Birmingham, ‘Thompfon; 
London, Johnfon. 1792- 

We have been highly gratified with the perufal of this fenfible 
and manly difcourfe ; and we think it entitled to particular no- 
tice, not only becaufe it difcovers the author to be poffeffed of 
contiderable talents for pulpit eloquence, but becaute it fuggetts, 
and forcibly urges, many important confiderations tending to pro. 
mote a good underitanding among the different fects of chriftians, 

Mr. J. opens his difcourfe with a general view of the ends for 


which religious focieties are formed—the worfhip of God, and 77 


mnftruction in the principles and duties of religion. With retped 
to the manner of conducting public worflip, though he thinks 
that cither of the methods now in ufe may anfwer the cffential 
purpote of religious edification, he gives a decided preference to 
that, in which each perfon, by means of a liturgy, bears an aus 
dible part in the fervice. 

* Inthe cate’ (fays he, p.6.) * where the minifter is the fole 


mouth of the congregation, it too often happens, that the people 77 


forget that they are to worihip; they are too much difpofed to 








confider this as exclutively the bufinefs of the miniiter, and notat 99 


all theirs ; to regard themielves merely as {pectators in the fcent, 


and no ways attors; and thus the primary, and certainly the 7 
moit :mportant of the ends for which we meet together, is, mm 3 77 
great meature, defeated. On the contrary, where liturgies are 777 


in ufe, this evil is guarded againit, the people cannot poflibly fall © 


into the fame mitlake,-and are therefore le{s likely to be euilty 
et the inattention and remiffnefs which are the effects of it 
Forms give men a better opportunity to fit themfelves for thé 





folemnity of worfhip, us they ean familiarize themfelves before: 7 
hand with the fentiments which they are going to exprefs to theif 7 
sulorable creator. As the miniiter, even where liturgies af 7 


adopted, is at liberty before fermon to make ufe of free pravely 
or a compofed torm of his own, in which he may improve recent | 


tran{actions, and adapt the worthip to the exiting ftate of things © 


and ulfo after fermon to fuit his petitions to the fubject of his 


diicourfe, that mode appears to me, in addition to the advantag¢s | 
pervs to itiglt, to tecure thofe likewife of that which is tole 4 
owed by us, while, at the fame time, it guards againtt its 18 
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Jones’s Sermon. 99 


With re{pect to the bufnefs of infiruGion, our author is of 
Opinions, that catechetical inttruction ought to be united with 
preaching. This he conceives to be the mott effectual methed of 
dittufing knowledge, and promoting a Liberal fpirit of inquiry 
among all claffes ot men. Adverting in the next place to the 
fubject of perfecution, he laments the ftate of degradation 12 
which thofe who fep: irate trom the eftablifhed religion are held by 
means of civil tetts, which mark them out as unworthy of being 
trutted in the fervice of their country ; yet he difapproves of an 
immediate renewal of applications for ‘the repeal of the tett laws, 
and thinks, that this comparatively petty object fhould yield to 
the great quellion of general liberty, fo interefting to the com- 
munity at large. From the fubjeét of the teft laws, he naturally 
pafics on to the outrages committed againtt the rights of citizens, 
in the Birmingham riots. Here he expretles a conviction, that 
the triends ot the church are afhamed of this method of ferving 
her caute; anda hope, that perfecution has put forth its laft ef- 
fort, at le: it in this ifland ; and that hereafter it will be faid, that 
it was at Birmingham it received its fiaal check, its utter difcom- 
fiture. 

The difcourfe concludes by earneftly recommending it to 
citizens of the fame community, inhabitants of the fame vicinity, 
and proteflors of the fame religion, to cultivate cordiality. P. 28. 

* Cordiality among men, is “the will of heavy ev ; itis that which 
docs them the mott honour ; ; 1 1s the moll itriking proot of their 
witdom, and i is the only bafis of the permanent happinefs of jo- 
ciety. But I dhall be told, that cordiality, however valuable, is 
not to be expected while differences of opinion continue among 
men ; that thefe muft be done away, betore we can hope for this 
ineitimable blefling. If that indeed be the cafe, farewel cordi- 
ality: fhe can never be an inhabitant of earth; fhe can never be 
a refident on this unhappy planet, doomed to be the prey of 
eternal difcord. For, furvey tue face of the globe, caft thine eve 
on its minutelt divifions, and, even in the moft inconfiderable of 
thefe, thou wilt look in vain for unitormity of fentiment; the 
hades of dialect are lefs varied than the fliades of opinion. If 
perfons, difagrecing, are to procced exterminating each other, 
till thete only holding the fame views are lett to fee the light 
of heaven, of men there will remain none but tyrants and hy po- 
crites ; and of opinions, thofe only that are barbarous and flavafte. 
Who is there that is not fhocked at thefe inferences, tairly de- 
ducible trom perfecuting maxims ¢ What alternative is there then, 
but co reject them with the abhorrence they deferve, and to allow 
that ditterences of opinion form no jutt ‘eaufe for animolity of 
any kind; that though thete fhould exit to ever fo great a height, 
yet, W hile there is tound among men a fente of juftice, a bene- 
volent temper, there is a balis lett, not only toc mutual good un- 
deriianding, but for friendihip and eftecm.’ 

The pretace, whigh is long, abounds with liberal fentiments. 
Ar the tame ttme that Mr. J. is 2 zealous advocate for free difcuf- 


fion ot every kind, he gives it aj his opimon, that the pret cut id 
er the moment tor acligious comtryveriy. He recommends it to 
S. bis 
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his fellow citizens of all religious fects, to unite in the commoar 
caufe of civil liberty and public happinets. 

« Let us’ (fays he, pr. xv.) * be lets churchmen and lefs dif. 
fenters, and more chritlians ; let us itrive to excel In promoting 
public happinets. At the flrine of our country's welfare, let 
us make a facrifice of our private intereils, of our prejudices, 
and our felf-love. Let there be but two parties, the good and 
the bad, the fober and the profligate, the honett and the unprin- 
cipled. ‘Thefe are the only diitinctions worthy of being kept up 
in an enlichtened age. Others might appear of moment in an 
infant itate of things ; but itis time they fhould grow obfolete ; 
they oucht long to have been out of date. It any be ambitious 
to demonttrate the fuperior excellence of their religious notions, 
let this be done by a fuperior generolity of conduct, and a greater 
difinterettednefs of behaviour. Let him who judges another, who 
calls his brother fool, and who fpeaks ill of his neighbour, 
be deemed a difgrace to his religion, and a nuifance in fociety, 
whatever be the caufe he profeffes to fupport. Let wife, vir- 
tuous, and peaceable men, be entitled to due confideration, hows 
ever wide their religion may be of the ftandard of tathion, and 
however fhort their creeds may fall of the heights of reputed 


1? 


orthodox y! 


Arr. xxitr. 4 Sermon on the peculiar Advantages of Sunday Schools; 
preached in the Pari Church of St. Paul, Bedford, on Sunday, Aw ul 
12, 17992, for the Benefit of be Sunday Schools eftablifbed in that Torvi. 
By A. Macauly, m.a. Svo. 43 pages. Price is, Dilly. 1792. 
"le efficacy of chriitian principles in promoting a fpirit of philan- 

thropy, the importance of religious inftruction to the common people, 

and the great utility of the inititution of Sunday {chocls, are in thts 
difcourfe treated on with a degree ot earneft plainnefs, and at the fame 
time of manly good fenfe, which will render it very acceptable to thofe 
who are defirous of promoting religious principles and virtuous man- 
ners among the lower clafles ot the people. ‘The author is already 
known to the public }by feveral writings; and we learn, trom an ad- 

Vertifement affixed to this fermon, that he is preparing for the prefs, 

A Hiftory of the Life of Melancihon, including a view of the progrefs 

of the reformation in Europe from its commencement by Luther ia 

#517, to the peace of Augiburg in 1555. 


Art. xxtv. The general religious Infiruion of the Poor, the furcf 
Means of promoting univerjal national Happine/s : reprefented in a Ser- 
mon, preached on Sunday, September 30, 17G2, at Hemel-Hempftead, 
Herts; for the Benefit of the Sundey Schools cRablijoed in that Lown, 
a d fupporied by the wel ntary Contribxtions of the Inhabitants, whe 
thus fecure to 180 poor ¢ buaven the Advantages of religions I rftriuctiorte 
By John Liddon, 8vo. 31 pages. Prices. Dilly. 1792. 
Tue general topic of this difcourfe is well illufrated, by fhowing 

the bencticial operation of the general inftruction of the poor, in 

preventing vice and abject poverty; in teaching each individual 
to fill up the place which providence has afligned him; in rendering 


public preaching more extenfively ufeful; in removing many of the 
@ceakons of contention and war; in eollectyg together all the ability 
which 
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which God hath diftributed among mankind at large, and giving ita 
direction for the public good ; and in producing every moral excellence. 
‘Lhe difcourfe is written in a plain and unatte¢ted flyle. 





ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. POLITICO-THECLOGY. 

Arr. xxv. A fort Hiffory of the Perjecution of Chriftians by Jews, 
Heathens, and Chriftians. To which are added, An Account of the 
preojent State of Religion in the United States of America, and fome Ob- 
jervations on civil Efablifoments of Religion. By A. Robinfon, 8vo. 
“iso pages. Price 2s. Carlifle, Jollie; London, Johnfon. 1792. 
One of the moft important leffons which experience has taught man- 

kind, is the folly, as well as wickednefs, of attempting to profcribe 

freedom of inguiry. ‘This is an article of knowledge, for which the 
world has paid dearly enough, and which therefore fhould never be 
futivred to be loit, that it may not become neceflary to purchafe it over 
again at the fame heavy expence. The beft way to preferve it, un- 
qu tionably, is, to keep conftantly within the view of mankind thofe 
fas, which fhow how much has been fuffered, and how litele has been 


gained, by that narrow and abfurd policy, which, in order to protect 
opinions which have been thought effential to the fupport of the rights 
and privileges of governors, has interpofed the arm of power, to mur- 
der, with the forms of law, thofe heretics who could not be filenced 
by argument. In this point of view, fuch publications as that now 
before us are exceedingly ufefui. 

The fuccinct accoynt here given of the hiftory of perfecution, from 
the commencement of chriftianity to the prefent day, is judicioufly 
compiled, and interfperfed with many pertinent reflections, exprefled, 
indeed, fometimes in language glowing with indignation, but furely 
not bevond the occation. ‘The hiftorical part of the pamphlet cone 
cludes with the following catholic reflection, Pp. 116. 

« The reader will here remark, that the charge of perfecution is here 
brought home, egua//y to the papift, the proteftant epifcopalian, and 
the prefbyterian.——He wall draw this wife and fair re ey that 
whatever dogmatical fect, is ettablifhed by law, that feet will attempt 
the extirpation of all other fects. He will fmile when he obferves the 
proteitant perfecuted by the papift, and then alledging that to perfe- 
cute is the property of a falfe, but to be pevjecuted is the character of a 
true church, and then fees the proteftant perfecute the papift, and the 
papitt rejoicing in futfering for the truth. He will fmile when he hears 
the epif{copalian defend the perfecution of the prefbyterian, and the 
prefbyterian defend the perfecution of the epifcopalian; he will not 
think perfecution the teft of a true church, either in thofe who fuffer, 
or in thofe who inflict it, but he will confider it as a good proof of one 
fact ——** 7 hat he euho iff rs is mot cflablifbe d, but he who infliees perfecu- 
tion, 1 of the cablifacd church, whatever, or wherever that church be.’? 

‘ The pbilofopher will teach candour to the dogmatift, by remind- 
ing him that the world contains many and very different fects and reli« 
gions, all profeffed by thofe who are the creatures and offspring of God. 
He will bid him join in no precipitate curfes, but leave God finally to 
fettle the difference, (for he only 1s able) whilft he hears the jew con- 
demn the turk, and the turk the jew, the chriftian condemn both, 
and both condemn the chriftian, all of them condemn the difciples of 
Confucius, and Confucius’s difciples condemn them all, the ies of 
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jdolatrous Gentoos condemn all other religionifts, and all others con- 
demn them. In this dark confufion he will not form a hafty judgment, 
but looking up to the Father of all, will afcribe judgment alone to 
him, whofe thoughts are not as man’s thoughts, and who in all cafes, 
and in every initance, ‘ judges a righteous judgment.” 

The following particulars, taken from the account of the prefent 
ftate of religion in America, may ferve to fhow in what degree the 
principles of religious liberty are adhered to in the feveral flates. P. 125. 

‘ In New Hampfhire, where there are very few epifcopalians, and 
where the independents are moft numerous, no parifh is obliged to 
have a minifter. Ifa parith choofe a minitter, they contract with one 
for his fupport; but full liberty 1s fill left, tor every one to change 
his religion, and be difcharged from the contraét with his minitter, 
No predominant feét is here fupported by government, yet the minif- 
ters or religion are highly refpectable, and find in the choice of their 
hearers, a liberal and abundant maintenance. 

‘ In Maflachufetts, the legiflature is empowered to require of the 
feveral parithes a provifion for public worthip; but they cheo/e their 
owen smjfers, contrat with them for their fupport, and every man 
worfiips as he himfelf thinks beft. In this ftate the moft numerous 
fects are the independents and baptifls, which rapidly increafe, a few 
prefbyrerians and epifcopalians are alfo found here, no fect, in civil or 
relivious privileges, is before or after another.—In the province of 
Main the fame catholicifm prevails. 

* In Rhode Ifland, the baptifts are the moft numerous fect. Reli- 
gious liberty is here watched with a jealous fenfibility. "The worfhip- 
pers contraét with their clergy for their falaries, but fo watchful are 
the laws, over clerical domination, that by an excefs of f{crupulofity 
the minifter cannot fue his hearers at law, for a falary which he can 
prove being fixed by mutual contraét. It fhould feem, that in this 
flate, the clergy are likelv to fare ill, but to prove the fallacy of fuch 
reafontug, and to fhow the generous nature of real chriftianity the con- 
trary is tree. Their clergy are, notwithftanding all this feeming hard- 
thip, amply and abundantly fupported, and held in great efteem. 

* In Connecticut, where the moft numerous feét is that of inde- 
pendents, each church is a feparate jurifdi€tion, choofes its own mi- 
niiter, and all religions are equal in the efteem of the ftate. 

* In the ftate of New York, the free exercifes and enjoyment of 
religious proteifion and worfhip, without difcrimination or preference, 
is fecured for all men. ‘The Englith prefbyterians and Dutch reformed 
churches, are the moft numerous in this fate. New York isa bifhop’s 
fee, but the bifhep of New York has no independent falary, and 1s 
only the fuperintendent of a few congregations, who chufe the form 
of epifcopal jurifdiction. An harmlefs bithop this ! 

* In New Jerfey, the prefbyterians are the moft numerous fect, and 
fomething of illiberality prevails, for though no man is compelled to 
fupport a minifler he does not choofe, vet the Roman catholics are not 
eligible to civil offices, but every proteftant is eligible. his is the 
mote remarkable, though the lefs grievous, becaufe tew, if any catho- 
lics, are found in New Jerfey. ; 

‘ In Pennfylvania there is no compulfion in religion, each fect fup- 
wee ny own teachers, and every one who acknowledges a God and a 

rovidence, is eligible to all offices of honour and profit, ‘The qua- 
kers are the moit numerous body, 
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© Inthe city of Philadelphia there are twenty-fix congregations and 
eleven different fects ;—a proof that leaving religion free, does not 
tend to deftroy its influence; nor is this the experiment of a day, the 
fame liberal policy has prevailed for two ages. In Delaware and Ma- 
ryland the fame freedom in religion is allowed. 

'« Virginia was firft fettled by epifcopalians, who were bigotted per- 
fecutors, and jealous of their church, had furrounded it with immuni- 
ties and endowments, and rendered their clergy luxurious and indo- 
lent. This foon opened the eves of the people, and at the revolution, 
two-thirds were diffenters. Now all religions are equal, and equally 
protected, but the epifcopalians are but few. 

* In Kentucky and North Carolina all religions are equal, and all 
the people’s choice. In the former the bapriits, and in the latter the 
Scotch prefbyterians are the moft numerous fects. 

* In South Carolina, a cuftom peculiar to that ftate prevails. The 
people elect their own clergy, but the law requires a declaration to be 
made by them refembling, but faintly refembling a confeffion of faith. 
«© They declare that they wié// do their duty, and inculcate nothing con- 
trary to fcripture, and that they will promote peace and love.” This 
however is needlefs, as their hearers are their judges, and would with- 
out this declaration, fee that what they promife is performed. In 
Georgia, and the weftern territory, the fulleft religious liberty is en- 
joyed, without preference of any fect or opinion. 

« In Vermont, all feéts are equal which are proteftant, but the ca- 
tholics and deifts are not eligible to be chofen of the houfe of repre- 
fentatives.—If the fyftem pr liberty, which is eftablifhed in 
the United States, be not in every refpett perfed?, it is perhaps as much 
fo as any thing human can be. As long as they continue a civilized 
nation, this fyftem muft continue, for its advantages are daily more 
and more obvious. When we confider the excellent civil conititution 
of the United States, and what their religious rights are, we may juttly 
hope, that if it be the will of heaven, that man fhould ever attain great 
excellence and great felicity, on earth, his will hath ordained that 
America fhould be the fair feat of human dignity. 

‘ It is a happy circumftance for Europe, that if perfecution be ever 
revived, and rage in any kingdom; in the United States of America, 
an afylum is offered to thofe of every name, who may be fubjected to 
its ravages.” 

In the obfervations on the civil eftablifhment of religion, Mr. Paley’s 
dotirine on this fubjeét is examined, Mr. R. is of opinion, that, if 
an order of men for religious inftru¢tion be neceffary, this neceflity 
would produce its effeét, without the interpofition of ftate authority, 
as in the cafe of phyficians; but that, fuppofing fuch interpofition, the 
ecclefiaftical emoluments, provided by the {tate, ought not to be con- 
fined to one feét, but diftributed in due proportions among all. Such 
a plan, he obferves, would put an end to jealoufies, cut off occafions 
of perfecution, produce general moderation, aid the confervation of 
good morals, and favour the fincere profeffion of religion, the diffu- 
ion of knowledge, and the general liberties of mankind. 


Art. xxvi. An Inguiry into the Nature of Subfcription to the Thirty 
Nine Articles. Second Edition, corrc&ed, altered, and much en- 
larged; with a Preface and Index. By George Dyer, A. Be 
late of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 8vo. 488 pages. 

Price 6s. 6d.in boards, Johnfon, 1792. 
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Or this work, fo full an account was given in our Review, 
Vol. viii. p. 203, on its fir it appearance, as would have fuper- 
ceded all notice of its republication, but for the changes and 
improvements it has obvicutly undergone. dn the two divifions 
which have for their objects, ¢ bow far fubfcription 15 coufifent 
avith the saiural rig hts of MAN, and, avith the powers of the human 
mind, many corrections and additions will be found, obvioutly 
the refult of deeper invetligation, On the third head of inquiry, 
¢ how far /u hycription is confiftent auth the principles of the British 
confiitutioa,’ additional refearches have been made, not only into 
Britih antiquities, but alfo into the principles and torms of 
modern eovernments, and particularly the conttitution eftablifhed 
fn France. Under the queition, how far fubfeription to the t/ irty 
wine articles is confifient with the dofrines and precepts of chriftianity, 
much new matter is introduced, and, in particular, remarks on 
the tracts of di/hop Hor/iecy, intended to fhow, that certain writers, 
who make the higheft pretenfions to learning, and who treat 
their opponents with the greatett infolence, are not always 
pofictled of the clearett information, or the faire{ft claim to the 
public confidence. 

Mr. D. in the tormer edition had expreffed himfelf in terms 
of great approbation of our prefent form of government, but, 
being led trom conviction to change his opinion, he has renewed 
his difcuition of the fubject, and elaborately affigned the reafons 
of this change. Adverting in this difcutlion to the cafe of the 
diffenters amongit us, and obferving the little reafon they have 
to be prejudiced in tavour of a certain excellent conftitution, 
after the profcriptions and fires at Birmingham, he indulges fome 
remarks on their opprefled fituation, and expreffes a with, te 
which, though not dyicnters ourfelves, we think ne good man 
cau objeet, 

—* May an enlightened legiflature foon find it their intere! 
to put ciffenters in poffeflion of their juit privileges !—’ 

Hic then proceeds to reflections on the practice of chrittian 
churches, and Mr. Robinifon’s Hittory of Infant Baptifm: Theie, 
togeth 
“ 


ether, make up a pott{fceript. The controverfy lately fer on foot 
yy Mr, Waketield occupies a fare ot Mr. D.’s attention, and 
the necefhty of a new tranilation of the feriptures is fill further 
~ __ ¢ | ’ “—" } » a > ‘ - . . - 
and pertinentl) urged, _To obviate any charge ot perfonal en- 
mity in attacking the hierarchy or univerfities, obligations are 
ty - ° awl lad . P sf 

handiome:y acknowledged to the members of both, and the pies 
face concludes with the tollowing animated addrefs : p 

‘ Friends to liberty, under whate 


27 

: . 34 . 
. xt ver forms ye worthip the 
Gop ot the UNIvERsgE, orif negligent of forms, ye are in pure 
{uit only ot truth ; tor you | write; towards you | teel the ivme 
pathy that unites man to man; the impafiioned refpe&, unabated 
by religious diitinctions. Should fuch condefcend to look inte 
this work, ye will, perhaps, mect with fentiments, venerated by 
. « ‘*- . , ; .. *- - bd 
me, W hich ye may difapprove. But it, difperfed among them, 
ye find principles, which the loud voice of freedom, now founding 
e : " - ° . ? 
through Europe, pronounces facred, ve will let them pafs with 
energy to your hearts. May ye employ the moft astive exertions 
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in the fervice of man !- human efforts will, at beft, appear feeble; 
but no effort is Lost. A. O. 


Arr. xxvit. Ax Addrefs to the People of England on the Right of 
Protefant Diffenters to a complete Toleration, 12M0. 24 pages. 
Price 2d. Johnfon. 1792. 

Tue fubject of this addrefs has been of late fo fully canvaffed, 
and we have fo frequently had occation to lay before our readers 
the arguments urged on each fide of the queflion in more Coe 
pious treatifes, that it is wholly unneceflary to take further 
notice of this fimall publication than to fay, that it contains a 
concife view of the leading arguments in favour of the repeal ot 
the teft laws, with replies to the various objections againf the 
repeal. 





POLI Ts€C 3. 
Art. xxvitt. Ovwvres de Jerome Petion, Membre de I’ Affemblée Cone 


fituante, de la Convention Nationale, © Maire de Paris :——The Works 
of Ferome f tion, Member of the Conftitue nb Affembly , and of the Na- 
tional Convention, and late Mayer of Paris. 3 Vols. $vo. About 
394 pages each, Price rs. ‘coarfe, and 18s. fine Paper. Printed 
at Paris in the firft Year of the Republic, and imported by Jofeph 
Boffe, Bookfeller, Gerrard Street. i793. 


‘THe name and abilites of Jerome Petion are celebrated throughout 
all Europe; happily too, his private is not unworthy of his public 
character, - his conduét throughout life 1s acknow ledged, even by 
his enemies, to have been without reproach. He diftinguifhed him- 
felf, as a man of letters, long before the revolution ; “and by his 
writings, his knowledge, ‘and his ardent love of liberty, , contributed 
not a little to that memorable ev ent. A bold, mafculine, and ener- 
getic mind like his, did not wait in filence for the prefent epoch, in 
order to fpeak the language of reafon and of philofophy ; fome years 

previous to the capture of the Baitille, he expreffed his abhorrence of 
the abufes that had crept into the French government, and unveiled 
the radical defects, that difgraced the civil and political inftitutions of 
his country. But this was not all, for he, at the fame time, pointed 
out the remedies, and while he demonttrated the propriety of one fim- 
ple and uniform Jaw for the whole empire, he infifted on the neceffity 
of a free conftitution, the bafis of which he developed to his fellow 
citizens. 

The firft two volumes contain his mifcellaneous pieces, without in- 
cluding, however, any of his pleadings as an advocate ; the third is 
entirely compofed of his fpeeches in the National Convention. We 
fhali notice each in its segielas order. 

Vol, 1. ad plan for preventing child murder.—This was the firft 
work, not merely profeffional, compofed by our author. He begins 
by lamenting, that the judicial records of almoit every nation are 
ftained with this crime, as they contain frequent inftances of unnatural 
mothers, who bewailing their weaknefs, and detefting their fecundity, 
put thofe innocent victims to death who are indebted to them for 
sheir exiftence ; fome by deftroyi ne them while yet in their own bo- 
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foms, and others by plunging them again into darknefs, after having 
allowed them to fee the light. . hak 

The laws have hitherto been unavailing in this inftance, but of this 
no one need be furprized, as we are told that they are all incompetent, 
unjut, cruel, and rather calculated to punifh than to prevent this evil, 
The code of Charles V, known under the name of the Caroline, con- 
demns that woman to condign punifhment, who, having concealed her 
pregnancy, brings forth alive child, that afterwards happens to be found 
Gead. The ftat. 21 of lames 1. (c. 27) declares every female to be a mur- 
derer, who, being delivered of a baftard bora alive, conceals its death by 
interring it fecretly ; and fhe is to fuffer accordingly, if fhe do not 

‘rove, by the depofition of one witnefs, at leaft, that the child was 
se dead*. 

« What laws! a woman has concealed the death of her infant, and 
therefore fhe muft have killed it! Has fhe not the beft poffible motives to 
induce her to bury this circumflance in eternal oblivion? Were fhe to 
publith it, would {he not announce her maternity, and thus cover herielf 
with opprobrium in the eyes of her fellow citizens ? The imperious law 
of opinion obliges her to fecrecy, and fhall this fecrecy be accounted a 
crime! Aad fhall fhe expiate this fuppofititious offence by a death tull 
of torments, without any proof of the guilt attributed to her! 

‘« Every crime, in order to be punifhed, ought to be proved ; without 
this, the chaftifement is at once unjuft and tyrannical. The more it 
is atrocious, the lefs is it to be prefumed, and by fo much the more 
ought the proofs to be clear and evident. What offence can be com- 
pared to that of a mother who extends her barbarian hand, in order 
to unmolate the infani that holds out its earefling arms in order to 
implore her pity and her fuccour? But the child is dead and buried ;~ 
this is fufficient proof againft the parent; it is her, it is her only 
who has committed the crime! This con/eguence is worthy of that in- 
famous axiom, which has become the bafis of every criminal code: 
in atrocijfimis lewiores conjecture fufficiunt, S licet judici jura tranf- 
real. 

* But child murder, we are told, is generally concealed under a veil 
fo myfterious, that it is next to impofiible, entirely to remove it. 
Therefore we are to puvifh without proofs! therefore in this ftate 
of uncertainty, we are to be rather ferocious than indulgent! there- 


‘ 


fore we are to run the rifk of confounding the innocent with the 


guilty! What ought to appear the moft furprifing in this cafe, is, 
that thefe fanguinary principles are generally adopted by all the Eu- 
ropean nations; thofe nations in other refpects fo mild and fo po- 
lithed ; and that in France, the law, in this particular inftance, is 
till more cruel than either at London or Madrid.’ 

_ The queltions neceffary to be refolved previous to an ipveftigation 
of this crime, are here pointed out; 1. Was the child capable of living 
atter its birth ? 2. Was it dead or alive before delivery ? 3. Was it born 
dead or alive, and did it live after its birth? 4. What were the caufes 
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Pe See Blackftone’s Comment. Vol. rv, p. 198. That author alfo 
thinks, that this ftatute favours pretty ftrongly of feverity, in making the 


concealment of the death almoft conclufive evidence of the child’s being 
murdered by the mother, 
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of its * cath, before or after delivery? 5. How long has it been born ? 
and, 6. Has the mother really been Slbrete d of this child, within the 
time be ppofe d? 

When our author confiders, that, after the utmoft precaution, it Is 
impoflible to obtain any decifive proof; that each of the above cir- 
climm@ances will admit of much controv erfy ; and that the ableft phy- 
ficians are divided in their opinions relative to the fymptoms of life, 
it is his opinion, that every judge ought to tremble who pronounces 
the punifhment of death, againt an unfortunate wretch accufed of 
child murder. 

The following paflage points out the fource of this, and a number 
of other evils: 

«It is to vou, ye heads of nations, whom I addrefs myfelf ; 
is you only who hav e the power to caufe morals to be cherifhed, ae 
to reftore to them their juft energy ; you hold in vour hands the 
fprings of good and of evil. Be aflured that corruption of all kinds 
proceeds { rom the faulty conftitution of governments, and that the 
frit thing to be done, in order to annihilate a multitude of vices, is to 
aunihilate the abufes which are introduced into the focial inftitutions. 
Of all thefe abufes, the mott fatal ts that which has occafioned a 
great difproportion among the fortunes of individuals; this exalts a 
few citizens on the ruins of the m: any ; renders the poor man the 
flave of the pleafures and of the caprices of the rich; produces 
depopulation ; occafions an odious luxury ; and is, in thort, the fource 
of nearly all the focial diforders. 

* Proteét virtue ; load it with favours ; eftablifh prizes for the young 
maidens who diftinguith themfelves by the fagenefs of their conduct, 
the purity of their “morals, and beftow virtuous hufbands upon them ; 
thefe recompences will eftablifh a noble rivalfhip, which will be pro- 
du¢tive of the moft happy influence on the manners of the age. 

* Be yourfelves the rigid obfervers of propriety ; fuffer not 
vice to refide near you ; let it not meet your eyes ; living images 
of the deity upon earth, be pure as is the fupreme Being ! Let 
the rays w hich diverge from your thrones, as trom a common 
centre, arrive without interruption or diminution amidit the in- 
terior clafles of fociety, and affiit in lighting the people in the 
road to virtue. 

‘ Fly ye cowardly and bafe feducers; ye, to whom nothing is 
facred; ye, who make a fport of carrying trouble and de {pair 
into the botom of families; ye, who facrifice innocence to your 
fhametul pleafures; ve, who purchafe from indigence the 
abominable right of difhonouring it! begone, I fay, tor there 
fhall not be an afylum for you. Your poifons fhall no longer 
intoxicate too credulous and too feeble minds ; ; the cultivation of 
good manners fhall root out the vices which ye idolize, and all 
the evils, and all the crimes that attend upon them. 

* Flattering hope! alas, what canit thou not realize ! 

. Undoubtedly a number of victims would be preferved from 
contagion, by the falubrity of their moral influence; but will ail 
efcape ? Let us not deceive ourfelves by this delufian. There 
are itll fome who would permit themfelves to be drawn into the 
fnares of a feducer, and it is to the fate of thofe unfortunates that 
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we oucht to turn our attention. If they muft become mothers, 
let us at leaf prevent them trom being murderers . let us take care 
that a fault, tor the mott part deferving indulgence in itfelf, does 
pot conduct them to an action at once infamous and atrocious, 
In order to prevent an evil from degenerating into a vice, the 
true, the only mode is, to prefent fuccour to theie unfortunates, 
when they are but yet blameable, that they may not be forced by 
necefity to become criminal.’ 

The remainder of this effay is occupied in proving the advan- 
taresof fecrecy in regard to the names of fuch females as receive cha- 
rituble aifiiance ; and the neceflity of crecting and founding houfes 
of reception tor pregnant women, in indigent circumitances. Such 
eftablifinents he confeffes would be expentive ; * but fhall fove- 
reigns, who never want moncy to enable them to deitroy the hu- 
man race by bloody and ruinous wars, be at a lofs to find it, in 
order to multiply and prefe: ve mankind ?” 

The crvil laws, and the adminis ation of sufti ¢, reduced to an order 

t once fimple and uniform—TVhis memorr was firtt princed in 1782, 
and Mr. de Miroimenil, at that time keeper ot tne feals, did 
every thine in his power t9 difcover the author. 

Mr. P. very toreibly laments tne itate of the municipal law in 
his native country. Feudal tyranny no longer indeed makes the 
peatantry flaves, but, he fays, it ilill renders them unhappy ; 
every part of the kingdom 1s governed by its own particular 
cultoms, and the chilu is born to indigence at Caen, who, had 
his mother been dcliveread at Paris, would have been a rich 
feigneur. When tothis is added, the baie and profligate arts of the 
‘practit: yners in the courts, and the retainers of juice, Leis tempt- 
ed to think, that it would be the bett mode, inilead ef correcting 
partial abuies, to erect a sew and entire fyitem at once, an ope- 
ration which iome great epoch, he feems to anticipate, will render 
eafy. He aiferts, that ail the burdens of the fate fall upon the 
induftrious, or, in other words, the miferable part of the com- 
munity, while all its benelits are fhowered upon the heads of 
thole who ure afhuent, and who, amid? that afHuence, are e@X- 
empted trom the payment of taxes. 

Parts. Div. 1. Chap. 1., treats of freemen and /erfs, or menin a 
{tate OF villanage >; ahain this place our autbor pays many com. 
pliments to the * young monarch (Lewis xv1.) who had reflored 
the peafantry to fome of thofe rights, the whole of which was 
their juit due.’ 

Chap 11. treats of foreigners, or, in aur prefent more fafhion- 
able phrate, alsens ana natives, &c.——This article, in pointing 
out the policy of inaucing foreigners, by meaas of prefents, recom- 
pences, and tranchites, to fettle in a nation, contains a fevere fa- 
tire again fuch governments as perfecute inflead of cherithing 
them. 

Chap. rit. Of fatoers, mothers, children.—This is principally 
eccupied about their refpective duties; it alfo points out the 
cruelty as well as folly of fong of the regulations that at this 
period obtained in France, 
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Chap. rv. Tutor, curator, minor, masor.—There was not for- 
meriy anv fixed age for ere. in France, but the nght 
of difpoing and managing a a perion ’s own revenue was oid to 
whot ewer chofe to purchate it. 

Chan. v. Nodle, plebrian.—* Nobility was formerly the recom- 
pence of illuitrious actions and fervices rendered to a nation; 
and then it was conferred but upon afew. Now thatit has be- 
come venal, it is very common. We never fee a financier, but 
who, after having fattened bimfelf with the blood of the un- 
ha IDpy, Covers the bafenefs of his extr action by means ot fome office 
wh sole confers upon hin all the privileges attached to the noble [lee 
At the end of three or four generations, the defcendants of the e 
pu Wicans arroga intly aflume the names of count and marquis ; hames 
which in truth hs ave ceafed to be important ever fince they have be- 
longed to al! the world. Properly {peaking, there are not any 
plebeians in France, except tl hofe who have nor wealth fufhcient 
to purchafe letters patent of nobility: all the rich part of the 
community are inflamed with this puerile mania, this ridiculous 
ambiti on. 

¢ The venality of honours is productive of the moft fatal effeécts. 
We: Ith being the canal to dignities, and the conductor to refpect, 
acquires an abfolute preponderance : : It is an idol betore which. 
all the virtues firft humble themfe ‘Ives, and then become annihie« 
lated. Perfonal qualities do not receive any confideration. 
Riches alone obtain homage. Thefe are no longer the days 
when a fimple crown of laurel inflamed the hearts ot the CITIZENS, 
and made them tace perils, and death itfelt, in order to obtain it: 
at preient nothing but heaps of gold can awaken their indif- 

erence. 

The queftion has often been agitated, w better] it would be 
better that nobility were perfonal or hereditary. This at prefent 
feems to be finally decided. It would be equally as ridiculous to 
be punifhed for the vices, as it is to be recompenced for the 
virtues of our anceftors ; and the defcendants of a hero have no 
better right to honours, than thofe of a criminal, to infamy. 
Hereditary prerogatives deftroy that emulation fo neceflary in 
every fiate. At Geneva, dignities are not allowed to defcend. 
It the fon of a ma: giltrate, or of a military man wifhes to rife 
above the croud, it is abfolutely neceliary that he fhould diftin- 
guifh himfelf by his own perfonal merit.’ 

The above paffage will ferve to prove, that the folly of he- 
reditary privileged “orders was felt and afferted by our author, 
long before their annibilation in France. 

Chap. v1. Lay men, ecclefiaftics, monks, nuns.—It is here con- 
tended, that the ¢ unfocial life’ of an ecclefiaftic is highly detri- 
mental to the community ; and that celibacy is one of the moft 
dangerous fcourges of fociety, as it prevents population, and is 
unfriendly to morals. Mr. P. ridicules thofe pious drones 
(ces piewx fainéants) who, trom the bofom of their cloiflers 
addrefs their fterile prayers to heaven, in order to fertilife that 
land which they themfelyes might cultivate. It is affirmed, that 
their vows are an outrage to nature ; that they are accordingly 
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but rarely kept; and that monatteries are now become the the- 
atres of the greateft diforders. As for the other fex, they are 
facrificed, in the very flower of their age, to the ambition, the 
hatred. or the refentment of their relations. 

It furely was a very bold attempt, fix or feven years before the 
revolution, to point out the propriety of abolifhing tithes, of 
reclaiming the property of the ecclefiaitics, and of paying them 
as at the prefent day, moderate, but fufhicient pentions out of 
the cotiers of the flate. ; 

Sccond divifion, Chap. 1. Of fefs.—Our author here views the 
‘ feudal tree’ fo much admired by Montefquieu, in a far different 
licht from that celebrated author. Inftead of admiring, he 
looks upon it with horror, and thinks, that this ancient oak, 
under whofe fhade a few petty defpots opprefs twenty millions 
of men, ought to be cut down. His withes have been amply 
fulfilled, and he has the glory of being one of the firft French- 
men who laid the.ax toits root! 

Chap. 11. Of redemptions. Chap. 111. Of entails. Chap. Iv. 
Of /uccefions.—* The mott perfect equality ought to prevail in re- 
vard to the diffribution of property. ‘The right of primogeni- 
ture is at once odious and abfurd; it has its fource in that folly 
cherifhed by our anceftors, of tranfmitting their names to pofte- 
rity ; they did not choofe that they fhould defcend without ec/at ; 
they have furrounded them with power and with riches ; they 
have reunited all the rays of their glory in one point, for fear 
that the light might become feeble by being difperfed! It is no 
uncommon thing to fee an eldeft fon living in opulence, and 
his younger brothers languifhing in the moift frightful mifery ; 
this eldeit fon is fometimes a bad citizen, a bad father, a bad huf- 
band, while his brothers diftinguith themfelves by the excellence 
of their characters, the purity of their manners, and the greatnefs 
of their talents. 

* Equality being once admitted among children, without any 
diftinction whatever, nothing is more eafy than to regulate fuc- 
cefhlons ; the children would then partake in equal proportions of 
all the property of their tather and mother, without this equa- 
lity being ever permitted to be broken by means of legacies, do- 
nauons, &c. To allow fathers and mothers to heap wealth upon 
one part of their children, to the prejudice of the others, is to fa- 
your injultice.’ 

The pretended right of primogeniture has been lately deftroyed, 
and almatt every idea contained in this chapter, carried into ex- 
ecution. 

Chap. v. Of tefaments.—Thefe were unknown at Athens until 
the mme of Solon, and never made ufe of atall among the ancient 
Ge mans. Asthey are fo often the depofitaries of hatred, injuftice, 
and partiality ; as they occaiion a multitude of lawfuits; as they 
derange the order of fucceffion; and as, upon the whole, they 
proguce more evil than good, it is afferted with Bodin, Boérius, 
and a number of refpeétable lawyers, that it would be better to 
preclude than to permit them. 
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Chap. vi- Of prefcription. Chap. vil. Of fales.—The folly 


of an agrarian law, in a commercial country, is here pointed out ; 
indeed, it is but fair toacknowledge, that the advocates tor equa- 
lity, both in France and England, never dreamed of a divition 
of this kind, although, in order to blacken them, it has been at- 
tributed to them by their enemies. 

Chap. viit. Of loans. Chap. 1x. Of debts.—The cruelty and 
abfurdity of confining our fellow creatures in naufeous prifons, 
for trifling debts, is here very forcibly infifled on. There is 
only one clafs of men, which correfponds exactly with the idea 
of a fwindler in this country, that ought, in our author's opi- 
nion, to experience fuch a fevere chaitifement. 

¢ What punifhment then is to be inflicted onthem ? What pu- 
nifhment! Are they not already fufficiently punifhed by being 
reduced toindigence, and fuffering under privations of every kind, 
without experiencing that of their liberty !—But when we have 
entered into a contract with them, what fecurity fhall we have 
tor the execution of their promifes ?—Thcir good taith, and their 
fortune. When they are not deficient in probity, recourfe may 
be had to their property, but never to their perfons: This is an 
obligation which refults from the engagement itfelf.’ 

Chap. x. Of covenants. Chap. x1. Of marriage—We are 
told, that, on opening the bible, we fhall not find marriage erefed 
into a facrament, either in the old or the new law; and it is 
hinted, thatit would be better to confider this as a mere civil cone 
tract, as in Denmark, where the clergy have no more jurifdiétion 
in regard toit, than any other temporal concern. It is at the 
{ame time contended, not only to be ridiculous, but cruel and 
impolitic, to oblige coufn-germans, &c. to purchafe permiffions 
to ‘love cach other, and to live together,’ from a ‘ bifhop of 
Rome ;’ * for,’ fays he, ¢ one of two things mutt be allowed ; 
either the contra¢t is lawful, or it is criminal ; in the firft cafe, money 
is ufclefs in order to legitimate it; and in the fecond, it cannot 
produce that effeé.’ It is alfo afferted, that two points are ef- 
fential for the felicity of marriages in a ftate : 

‘ rft, That the wives fhould not bring any portions ; and 

‘ 2dlv, That divorces fhould be permitted. 

‘If women were to prefent themfelves to their hufhands, 
entirely deiiitute of property, or any pecuniary advantages 
whatever, they would think themfelves obliged to indemnify 
them, by means of all thofe enchanting attentions which render 
the union of the two fexes fo delicious, fo interefting; by 
fweetnefs of temper; by regard; by attention; and by complai- 
fance. They would no longer be contented to give birth to a 
beloved offspring; they would nourifl them with their own 
milk; they would lavifh upon them their firft carefles ; they 
would watch over their education; they would form their bodies 
and their minds; they would caufe economy and order ta reign 
in their families; they would preferve abundance and peace 
there ; and, by means of all thefe advantages, would amply com- 
penfate for the ufe of that fortune, which their hufbands con- 
fented to participate along with them. What noble portions 
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would wives then bring, and how much preferable to thofe cor. 
rupting metals, which but too otten fupply the place ot ever 
other qualification ! How much would our manners gain by this 
face inititution! Women would no longer pleafe but by the ex- 
excite of thofe very qualities which would render them truly 
aimiable and worthy of our efteem; and they would then be in- 
terefied in periecting thofe gifts, of which nature has been pro- 
digal to them. 

‘ Gold and filver could no longer hide their faults, or conceal 
their vices; all would be then on an equality, and pofleis the 


fame means of pleating, and of being beloved. We fhould no 
loncer behold any of thofe unjutt predilections fo hurtful to good 
manners ; we fhould no longer fee untortunate virtue languilhing 
in obfeurity, and vice flaunting about in openday! The female 
who ought to blufh for her errors, and who has infringed upon 
the laws of honour and morality, would no lenger find a hufband 
detirous to fhare her bed; fhe would live ifolated in the midt of 
focrety, aprey to public feorn, and her own remorie.’ 

The above ideas never have, and perhaps never will, be rea- 
lized ; but our author’s fentiments on divorce have been adopted 
and carried into practice. The very thought of an indiffoluble 
engagement is, in his opinion, frightful; divorce, on the con- 
trary, keeps up a falutary fear between the hufband and the wife; 
like two lovers, they are connetted by the aifections of the heart, 
rather than by the injun@tions of the laws: in addition to this, 
the barbarity of chaining a virtuous to a vicious partner, or 
making two worthy people of different tempers miterable for 
lite, appears extremely odious to him. He laments that marriage 
has become a fubjett of deriion; that every author difplays all 
his gaiety at the expence of a hufband; and that he is turned 
into ridicule in the public theatres, where all the nation is af- 
embied: atter this, he alks, who can be furprifed, that celibacy 
is fo very common in France ? 

Second part. Of law/uits—Courts, judges, and uniform rules, 
are all neceffary for the adminiitration of juitice; and it would 
be equally dangerous not to obferve any formalities in the deci- 
hon of fuits as to muluply them without neceflity. The preci- 
pitation of the Turks, and the tedioufnefs of the French, are 
equally abfurd and condemnable. In every thing, we are told, 
there is a certain point where we ought to ftop, and this is 
the intermediate {pace between the two extremes. 

‘The firit clafs of obftacles arifes from the want of celerity, for ¢ the 
juttice which is the moft quick, and cofts the leait expence, is moft ad- 
vantageous to the citizens,’ 

The fecond clais arifes from the enormity of the expence. Under 
both thefe he ads certain neceflary profeffional reforms, in order to pre- 
Ciuce sntercited delay S, and put a ftop to peity fogging chicane, are 
pointed out, 

Toird part. Of tribunals, The multiplicity of thefe are complained 
as a great gnevance, there being (at that period) more in France 

an in any country of Europe, Germany alone excepted ; fuch for in- 
MANCE as pysices Jeigreuriales, bailliages, prewites, prefidiaux, parlemeni, 
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vegueves du pahais et de U’hotel, ofiicialites, oS tribunaux d’atiributionn A 
plan of reform, in refpect to theie, is indicated. 

Part tbe fourth. Of the officers of juftice. Where the office of a judge 
was procured, not by merit, but by money, it 1s little wonder 
that the practice of the courts fhould not be pure, and the condutt of 
the judges not tree from fufpicion. Indeed 1t ts notorious, that they 
were accuftomed to permit themfelves to be openly folicited, in the 
name of M, de Duc de ****, 5 madame la comteffe ****, Fe, 

An effuy on marriage, confide red in a natural, moral, and political point 
efvi xu; ra differtation on the means of encouraging and facilitating mar- 
FIIEES IK France. 

‘this work was compofed and publifhed at a period when divorce 
appeared a {candal, and the marriage of pricits an impious idea ; this, 
however, did not prevent Mr. P. from freely delivering his fenti- 
ments on both thefe fubje¢ts, for to a mind like his the prejudices of 
mankind kad nothing facred in them. 

The more governments are corrupt, the lefs are marriages regarded 
as neceflary to happinefs : the records of every nation attett this truth. 
Ir is then that the fage legiflator makes ufe of all his art, his authority, 
and his influence, to attack celibacy, to favour population, and to re- 
generate manners. Mankind never multiply in a land where they are 
miferable ; to render them happy 1s the frit itep, and the fureft mean 
of adding to the number of the {pecies. 

It is abfolutely neceflary in the firit place, that there fhould be plenty. 
But it is not only proper that the productions of the earth fhould be 
multiplied ; it is to be wifhed alfo, that a fair repartition of property 
fhould take place, in order that riches fhould not be concentrated in a 
few hands, and the furplus of citizens reduced to indigence. Pro- 
tection, liberty, morals, all concur in this falutary purpofe. The na- 
turalization of foreigners, the permiflion of divorce, the marriage 
of priefts, &c. are alfo ftrongly recommended. 

* Is it poilible that marriage fhould be, in refpect to them [the prieft- 
hood! a crime? What is more venerable than to behold the father of a 
family, furrounded by his wite, and his children, fulfilling with fer- 
vour the facred duties of a citizen, a father, and a hufband! Can the 
miniiter of heaven be degraded by thofe titles, which ennoble a man? 
Let him lifen to the voice of God, who cries out to him as well as 
to the rett of the fpecies, “* increafe and multiply !’’ Let him hear the 
voice of nature, which has given him the defire and the power of give 
ing lite to his own likenefs; let him obey the wifhes of his country, 
which demands citizens for its ftrength and its grandeur. If he fhut 
his ears to thefe dupreme wills, he is no more than a firanger upon that 
earth, and an enemy in that fociety, to the deftru€tion of which he con- 
{pires.’ ‘lL his eflay concludes with the following very juft pofition : 
* The number of marriages in a ftate, and its population, are in pro- 
portion to the felicitv’ot the members who compofe it.’ 

Vol. it. Letters from a citizen of the Tiers Eat to the affi:mbly of 
the notables, in anfwwer to the cbfervations of the parliament, 

Scarcely was the idea of convoking the itates-general conceived, when 
Mr. P. confecrated all his time, to infufe a love of lib-rty among 
bis fellow-cigizens, and to infpire into their minds that energy, with- 
out which it could not be obtained. 

Among a variety of other papers, not included in this collection, he 
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publifhed a petition to the notables On the neceffity of granting a double 
seprefentation, and an addrefs to the inhabitants of the country, whom he 
advifed not to elect nobles, as their reprefentatives. A pamphlet, en- 
titled Perit mot d’un Marjeillois, had a moit extenfive circulation, and 
was of great fervice in refuting a memoir drawn up by order of the 
princes of the blood. He alfo wrote a number of fhort differtations, 
which were afterwards inferted in the public 508, he had a princi- 
pal hand in drawing up the Cahiers of the Bailliage of Chartres, and 
trom time to time he oppofed the pretenfions, both of the nobility and 
the clergy. 

The parliament of Paris having propofed, that the ftates general 
fhould aflemble in the fame manner as in 1614, diftributed ¢ obfervations’ 
on this fubject, in anfwer to which the prefent letter made its appear- 
ance. ‘The matter being entirely objolete, we content ourfelves with a 
fimple annunciation. 

Advice te the French nation on the fafety of the empire. "This work has 
been allowed to rival any that has appeared in France, upon the fame 
fubject, and is faid to have made a prodigious impreffion on the public 
mind. It prefents a new plan of focial organization. The firft outline 
of the conttitution, that was afterwards formed, is perceptible in every 
page, and there feem to be whole articles entirely copied from it. Four 
editions of it were printed, and the deputies from the provinces often 
quoted it with refpect. 

In the preliminary difeourfe, Mr. P. defires the reprefentatives of the 
nation, to fearch for the fource of all the evils of France, and to attack 
the trunk of the tree, and not its branches, which they might cut off 
at their leifure. Above all things, he recommends to them, the good 
old, but nearly obfolete, Englifh cuttom, of redrefiing grievances, pre- 
vious to voting fupplies. 

Chap. 1. Of 23 Ipirit in which works ought to be compofed, in order 
te be ujeful. ‘This chapter points out the neceflity of banifhing all 
efprit de corps, pation, injury, declamation, and pleafantry, from the 
hearts and the mouths of thofe men, who are occupied in the glorious 
work of forming a new conftitution for France. Much too is faid, 
and perhaps juttly, on the folly of founding the rights of mankind in 
hiflory, inftead of nature, as this opens a fource of eternal difputes, 
which are no ways favourable to the difcovery of the truth. Know- 
ledge, reaion, and experience, are the only guides which never deceive. 

Chap. 11. Of the government of the French nation, as at prejent ad- 
minifiered. Atier reviewing the diferent clafies of citizens, the union 
of whom conttitutes the nation, it 1s proved, that there is no barrier, 
RO intermediate power, capable of oppofing itfelf to the will of an 
arbitrary minitter: in fhort, that in France defpotifm might be ex- 
tended as tar asin ‘Turkey. Pofterity will indeed blefs the memory of 
a ag tr. and a Henry 1v.: but on the other hand, every page of 

he hiftory of the reigr hi ; Lew Shar] 
rte ah Aaa gn ot Charles v1., of Lewis x1., of Charles 1x. is 

* How trighttul has been the refult of our bad government, and how 
cruel are the calamities that now afflict us! A perpetual variation in 
principles, bloody and ruinous wars, courtiers and miftrefles holding 
the reins of the ftate, and difpoiing of grace and of favours; exceflive 
inpoits, enormous loans, public credit loft, the royal treafury delivered 
up to every {pecies of plunder and of robbery ; the want of faith; ‘the 
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debts of the ftate unpaid; commerce deftroyed by fhameful trea- 
ties; agriculture without vigour ; the country deferted ; the nation 
difgraced among ftrangers ; the liberty ot the citizens ravifhed from 
them by means of /ettres de cachet; a wild and unbridled luxury ; cor- 
ruption of public and private manners a fuch is the frightful picture 
of France previous to that revolution, which opened the way to liberty 
and a conttitution ! 

Chap. 111. Of the French government as it ought to be adminiflered. 
Our author commences this chapter with general reflections upon go- 
vernment, and he thinks, that its divifion into monarchical, arittocrati- 
cal, and democratical forms, is not fufficiently explicit and fatisfactory. 
Pruflia, Portugal, and China, are monarchies for inftance, but thefe 
kingdoms are not adminiftered on the fame principles. What con- 
nexion is there between the republic of Geneva and that of Holland, 
or the United States of America? Under what clafs is England to be 
ranged ? ‘To what modern ftate can Sparta be compared ? 

In fection 1. the neceffity of feparating the legiflative and executive 
powers isdemonflrated. In the new conititution about to be given to 
France, it is deemed highly dangerous to follow the model of England, 
where laws are incomplete without the fanction of a king. The two 
powers above alluded to are thought not to be fufficiently feparate and 
diftin¢t in this country. <A divided authority, we are told, will bea 
fubject of perpetual quarrels; the nation and its chief magiftrate will 
be in a ftate of continual enmity and conteft with each other; the lat- 
ter will ever endeavour to procure the whole, while it is intrufted but 
with a part; and the citizens who oppofe his ambitious views will be 
fubjected to all the feduétions of corruption. Befide this, it is ree 
marked, that any portion of the legiflative power is intirely uncon. 
netted with the functions of a magiftrate. ‘The law is the expreffion 
of the common will: it does not belong therefore to a mandatory, whole 
powers emanate from the people, to thwart and act contrary to their 
intentions; he can be no other than a mere agent, chofen exprefsly on 
purpofe to execute their intentions, and their orders, 

Sect. 11. Of the reformation of a legiflative body compofed of three 
orders. Reflections on thefe orders. In this feétion, Mr. P. oppofes the 
idea of forming a feparate chamber for each of the three orders in 
France ; and he is equally averfe to the fcheme of two houfes as in 
England, a divifion, according to him, only calculated to keep up trou- 
ble and difcord among the citizens, and which will fooner or later 
occafion the ruin of our conftitution. 

‘ The partizans of the Englifh conftitution [fays he] confider this 
divifion not only as an admirable one, but as the mafter-piece of mo- 
cern politics. It is not poflible, according to them, to find in any 
flate, an eguilibrium better preferved by means of weights, and counter- 
= which balance each other with a perfect equality. I acknow- 

edge, however, that this charming idea of a balance has never feduced 
me; nothing is more fuperb in theory, but the prattice foon diffipates 
thefe illufions. 1 do not fee any thing but troubles and difficulties in 
the continual fhock of oppofite bodies, and, in fhort, a perpetual germ 
ot deitruction.’ 

Sect. 111. Means of preventing the legiflative body from being corrapt- 
ed. In order to effeét this, it is propofed to render all citizens eligible 
to places; to nominate the members for a certain fhort period; to 
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revoke their powers at pleafure; and to prohibit the election of men, 
who by beiag intruft ed with certain offices given, or honoured with 
certain fayours conferred by the court, might incline to become its 
creatures. 

Sect. rv. Of the rights and funétions of the legiflative body. Itis 
propofed, that no deputy fhall be pe ‘rmitted to go beyond his powers, 
and that the legiflature fhall not be able to change or modify the con- 
{titutional laws. Whenever either time or experience points out the 
neceflity of a reform in any of the eflential parts of the conttitution, 
this is to be effected, but not without exprefs powers for that purpofe, 
being received from the ref} wtive diftri¢ts. This is clearly pointing 
at a convenuon, lon g before that idea was ever carried into practice in 
k rance. 

lt is propo ed, that to the legiflative affembly fhall belong the right 
of decid ing upon peace und war, and alfo of forming treatics with any 
aeher nation, jointly with the fovercign. It is alfo to fix the number 
of the ee and even to difband them, if it fhould deem that necef- 
fary, but not to nominate to employments. It 1s to take cognizance 
of the crimes and offences committed by the fovereign courts in the 
exercife of their functions ; it is to refide conftantly in the capital; the 
members are to live there during the period of their delegation, they 
are to aflemble at the ir own pleafure, and whenever the public eood 
requires it, fo that the legiflative body fhall never be annihilated, dif- 
perfed, or in a ftate of fufpen fion in refpect to its functions. This 
di {pofitio n is very effential, and at the fame time juft. I know not 
how it comes about in England, that the king can prorogue or diflolve 
the legiflative body at his pleafure; this is equally dangerous and 
absurd.’ 

Sect. v. OF the rights and fun&ions of the executive power. After 
the nation has invetted a chief ew the executive power, it is ne celfary, 
ve are wy to bettow feveral eminent prerogatives upon him, j in order 
to enable him to fupport the majelty of the th rone. He is to have the 
right of oiniug money, and ot ftam !ping his efigy on it. He is to 
be omemnilill limo of the troops both bv tea and land. He is to receive ¥ 
ambafi: dors from fo reign nations, and all treaties are to be figned in 
his name. He is to be permitied to appoint magiflrates, and he 1s to no- 
minate to all employments, civil, military, and ecclefiaftical. But he 
is never to pay re ompences to any citizen out of the national treafury, 
hor on any account to levy the moft trifling fubfidy upon the people § ; 
in fhort, he is to be permitted to et joy fuch a revenue as to ena ble 
him to fupport the rank ‘ of the firft citizen of a great empire.’ 

The powers being thus divided and partictpated, it appears to our 


af eh } 


author, that the political iberty of a nation would be as well afcertain- 
ed, as could be w ‘thed { for in the prefent circumpances. 

sect. vi. OF the Liberty f the profs. It is lamented, that the mot 
re{pectable writers are o bliged to ce On iceal their names, (this was exactly 
the cafe in refpect to Mr. P. in the prefent infance); he undertakes 
to demonftrate, that this liberty is the fureft preiervative from every 
{pecies of corruption ; the fi Uppo wt of good manners and of public vir- 
tues ; ; the fcourge of vice and c i. and that it developes talents, 
and enables the thoughts to foar above the regions of tyranny. We 
fhall probably recur to this fubjett, when we come. to our author’s ce- 


lebrated {peech, on the libe siberty of the pred. 
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Se. viz, Cn the revocation of lettres de cachet. If no one has a 
right to make an attempt on the moral liberty of a man, by thwarting, 
or conttraining his thoughts, by a much ftronger reafom no one has a 
right to attack his phyfical liberty, the exiftence of which is facred. 
The law only ought to difpofe of it, becaufe he himfelt has confented 
in the making of the law, in order to fubmit to it. 

« How then in virtue of arbitrary orders, can it be permitted to 
arreft a citizen, and throw him into a dungeon? ‘This outrage is fright- ° 
ful ; and yet /eitres de cachet have found apologifts !——-_——’ 

This article is occupied in depicting the frightful abufes that proceed 
from this horrible inttitution, in overturning the arguments made ufe 
of for its juitification, and in proving, that the exereife of it ought not 
to be permitted in any cafe whatever. 

Sect. vitt. Of the abolition of letters of grace. A letter of grace, we 
are told, is an tntra¢iion upon the laws; when they punifh, it does not 
belong to any man to pardon; the individual fhowid never be pre- 
ferred to the code; it is his bufinefs to obey. {s a law rigorous, unjutt ? 
it ought to be reformed : is it equivocal? it ought to be interpreted : 
bur while it exifts it ought to be obferved and enforced. Des it con. 
demn a citizen to punithment? he ought to experience it. No ian 
in fhort thould be permitted to temper its rigour; this falfe pity is no- 
thing elfe than injuftice, although it poffefles all the feducing appear- 
ance of clemency. 

Sett. 1x. Of the univerfal principle aibich enght to ferve as aur guide 
ia the reformation of laws. This univerfal principle is equality ; this 
is a new idea, and it is fo very comprebenfive, that it is faid to include 
every thing, and appears at once to be the true fource of the good 
laws, and of the profperity of nations. This fublime truth becomes 
evident by its application, and the examples adduced to prove this are 
at once numerous and fatisfactory. By the adoption of equality, all 
thefe unjuit inftitutions which enrich the few at the expence of the 
many would difappear; fortunes would be divided and fubdivided ; 
the poor would become lefs numerous ; iactitious diltinctions of fociety 
would be banifhed ; all the members of tne affociation would fupport a 
juft fhare of its burdens, and partake of the advantages which it pro- 
cures. In fhort, equality is here confidered as a kind of gauge by 
which the happinefs or mifery of a nation may be eftimated. 

‘ When [exclaims our author] fhall that happy moment arrive, 
when the nobleft of all titles thall be that of citizen ; when all French- 
men fhall be privileged becaufe they fhall have all the fame rights, and 
fhall be all equal, as much as it is poflible to be in a ftate of fociety !’ 

Sett. x. Of the judicial power. Having treated of laws, we now 
come to the magiitrates, who execute juttice in their name. After 
examining the fun@tions of a judge and a legiflator, it is here contend- 
ed, that they fhould not be united in one and the fame perfon, and that 
the magiftrate ought never to beeome I<giflator, or the legiflator 
magiitrate. In the present order of things, it is thought beft to ap- 
point judges for life ; but when the bates of the conftitution have been 
firmly fixed, and when the ideas of liberty and equality have become 
familiar to the minds of every citizen, it is himed, that no perfon 
ought to be permitted to exercife thefe, or any other funttions, for 
more than a certain limited time, in order that he may not be cor- 
Tu te by the long enjoyment of power, 
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The necefity of an immediate abolition of the fale of offices is 
mlv infitted upon, as nothing can be more horribie than to fee a 
bad man climb: g fo places f credit, either by means of money or in- 
Se t x1. Of the adm rative power, Our author here examines 
the newly created yeas lem ilies erected on purpofe to fiiper- 
intend the collection of the i mpo! ts, the pscefervation and repair of 
roads and canals, and, in thorte every thing that concerned the interior 
covernment of the 2 yvinces. He th en draws a paralle e] between ther 
and the ixtendents who preceded them, greatly to the spear of the 
former. After this, he exarmines the organization cf this body, and 
tops to contemplate the muni ip alities, which are the fpr ring 's by which 
itismoved. He cone ludes by ol sepa. , that all the poli itical and civil 
economy of the tlate 1s to be civic led amor 1g the four fi _ wing pow ers 


¥ 


ae he legiflatir e€ power; 2. The executive power; : ‘| be judicia 
power; 4. The _— ulrative power. The lines ‘ot demi arcation 
which feparate thefe are fo fimple, fo natural, and fo diftingt, that they 
are admirably peers! to prevent ufurpations, and the confequent 
troubles, fhocks, and dettruction of the body politic. 

Chap. rv. Of the power of the fhaies general, and the ba Irony WHI ich 
oucht to reign between the three orders. “Whe ftates gener al of France, we 
re told, can do any thi ng, for they unite all kinds of power in their 
own hands. On this occation, the king 1s without anv authority what- 
ever; in fhort, the exercife of his functions is fufpended. Mr. P. 
here ftops, in order to exprefs his indignation and contempt at the con- 
duct of one of the judges of the fovereign courts, who was bafe and ab- 
furd eno igh to advance at the latter end of the eighteenth century, 
¢ that the French monarch held his crown from God and his fword.’ 
This is a ftrain to which even Englifh loyalty has not yet afpired. 

‘ It is you pufillanimous men ; it is you vile and bafe flatterers [exe 
claims he], who are the guilty and the feditious, for you ftir up kings 
againtt the people, w ho have created them, and upon whom they de- 
pend! Jn order to flatter their vanity; you tell them, that the nation 
depends upon them ; and they believe you, and difpofe of a kingdom 
as they would of a patrimony, pe rfuadin g themfelves, that every thing 
belongs of right to them, and that they h: ve not any duties to fulf il. 
What language do you put into their mouths ? To hear them, a man 
would be tempted to think, that the moft f: on rights of the people, are 
wothing more than graces and favours which they have been pleafed to 
beftow. Is it thus that one man ought to {peak to twenty-four mil- 
bons?’ 

We have now taken a fuccinét view of Mr. P.’s mifcellaneous 
works, which occupy the firtt t wo volumes. Having confidered him 
here as a man of letters, we tha u introduce him afterwards in the 
character of an orator and a legiil ator, and-prefent a. fhort analy fis of 
fome of thofe fpeeches which acquired him fo much celebrity in the 
conilituent and conventional ail mblies, In whatever = ‘of view 

is confidered, the late mavor of Paris mu ft be acknowledced to have 
Sontriputec greatly to a revolutnon, which ” fcued France f; ‘Om flav ery, 
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Art. xx1x. 4 Letter t0 the Duke of Nerwcafile, Lord Lientes wale 


of the County f . Notting rham, Auditor of the Exch: quer lhe Ce 
ore reppeed! ‘s is Grace 5 Condué? in the ae of: fal of Con ommt [ions 


in the Militia: together with fome remarks touching the Revolution, 
a Reform of Par liament in Great pee ty pm Royal Procla- 
mation of the 21ff of May. To awobich zs added an Ab cndix, cone 
taining an efc&ual Plana for providing Navy-Tim Der 5 oppojed to 


& ” ° ? . 
the da Moe TOUS ANi 7 unpre é iti DIE Sy fem i ult ati 1g The pul Al ¢ 
. > as ; oT . } ’ Pes : 
Forefis UuRaCT LH? Manag eeu of Off COOKS CF THe ( rOTUM By Major 
Cartwright. Svo. 182 pages, Price 2s. 6d. Jordan. 1792. 


Tue firtt part of this pen is entirely of a private and per- 
70nal nature. 

Major Cartwright aceufes the duke of Newcafile, of having 
put ‘over his head,’ four licutenant-colonels, and two colonels, 
* notwithilanding his unimpeached character, and the juft claims 
of his rank and fervice in the Nottinghamihire regiment of 
militia.” He does not hetitate to allow the diferetionary power 
of a lord Heutenant, but he aflirms, that this ought to be ‘a 
noral and conttututional difcretion ; a difcretion to prevent the 
advancement of grofs vice, or unfitne/s, or to remove them al- 
ri at a difcretion fo to temper military culiom, as not to 

iter the dead letter of promotion to defiroy the fpirit which its 

‘vularity is intended to cherifh; in fhort, a difcretion to fupply 
all the detects of law, fo as to animate and invigorate the militiain 
its duty of nationai defence.’ 

The major aceufes this Enelifli peer, ‘ whofe honour is his 
vcligion,’ of having broken bis word to Ting but what a 
will ftrike pot terity with more wonder, is the avowal ot a lord 
heutenant, that he would not grant promotion to a meritorious 
ofhicer, becaufe * he had dined atthe Crown and Anchor tavern in 
the Strand, on the 14th of July 1791, by way of celebrating the 
i rench revolution!’ As to the depriy ation of this gentleman of 
felf has proved the atrempt to be illegal, un- 
conititutional, and on account of the abfence of the neceflary 


his majority, he him 


a’ 


i 
forms, as well as the vic lution of the fpirit of the itar. of 26 Geo. 


ill. c. 107. an abfolute xz/lisy. 

In regard to the Fr rench revolution, his happinefs at which 
has been conitrued into a crime, major: C. {peaks thus, 

‘ Beinr a ph leno nem nin human aftairs of fuch extraordinary 
magnitude, and involving in ing confequences, (events) of fuch 
Yr hnite in porfance to our {pecies, it has un all its ttaves, been an 
object of anxious attent! i to the citizen, the ttare{man, and the 
rs Re To behold a gigantic and horrible defpotifm, in a 

on of profound peace, ficken and {peedil. crun ble by mere natu. 


aecay, to sts diffolution;: while from ifs aibes, ? 


ith cree mien, 
ms ales > or er ; ; . ~e +! cas nen 

nda heavenly dienity of afpect, was feen rifing the fair and ene 
chanting torm of a free ftate, ipectacle truly calculated 


» 9 


ee ee 


to conunand the admiration of men, to excite inguiry into its true 
1, and to intereft the wife and good, in the completion of a 
| OL 10 Gel hrt ib 


many millions of my fellow-creatures fuddenly ree 
ceeined trom a cruel fervitude, des rading to the human fpecies, 
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my hear leaped with joy, and the tear of ecftatic gratitude ta 
the difpofer of events, gliftened in my eye. Revo olving in my 
mind thofe flow but certain advances of reafon, that progrets a 
fcience, that extenfion of th ought, thofe jufter nections of man’ 

rights, and toc irrefittible power ot truth, which maturing by in- 


fen: ble cegrces = feeds of renovati on, had fo long been pre- 
paring Pan e for a change; and referring all fach fecondary 
caufes of events to their true original, the firit ; ut ls 
He it was that 1 coniidered as the true and prope: : a 


revolution in human affairs, fo benehcent, fo grand, 10 anos 


Bitisi Ve 
: } aehn ¢ {7 - ~os Ye 
¢ Astine, mv lord, under fue) I1™Mpreilllons, ] have no apoio y 
to m ke, to: peaceably meeting li e-mindcd ren, foc} ally t Cne 
. : 7 
i 


a ted Sit mee & ¥ 
poy pits taction io pure anc ex, hed. Did ft rot fincere y re nice 
in the Trench revolution, 1 fhould not dare to call man my 


brother, nor God my bea enly father.’ 

The following paffage has an intimate connection with the 
pretent fituation of this ceuntrv: 

é Asthe wh of toe Frene) con“itution is before the publ lic, 

t every one think jer himfelt. ‘tas my prefent porpofe only, 
to notice its geseral ef: 35 on this fide of the water That it has 


piven a fevere fhock to all theie who are interefted 1n the abutes 

and corrupuens of our own con titition, is maniteft from their 

; sinft at, trom the pro hituted labours of the newse- 
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le artificial «amour they have in vain 


endeavoured to excite again{i that conitirution. 
‘ On the other hana, like thean akenit ig and animating trumpet 
r >} ] t } 


of the morn, it has broken the flumbe: s of the Enelifh reformers, 
and roufed them to a renewal of t} a generous labours: and it 


pipers i their oaV, ana t 


has awakened in the people an attention to their own rights, 
ihe % of political relorm, bottomed on juftice and truth; 
waintarmed with mansy reaton; and conducted with peace, order, 
and wifdoin, which ts now fo con!picuoufly rifing, and fo rapidly 


f, reading through the land, jyufaty edi parties in the opin 10ns 
thev hi ve f verally formed on this great event. Political popery 
pad umpotlure have received the mortal wound. Their remaining 
rucgies, Whi be mere convulfions of death: but they will die 
m% they have lived; utterine tothe lait mements nothing but 
nes, and words of deceptt un. And in the fume hour, the Britifh 
people fall Cemand and recover their rio} 85 and flall * reins 
flate the conitirurion a n ifs + true principle S. 
¢ Not even pl. iu ible covccZoms will now, in my humble opinion 
the le of therr ecard; and co: Npre rimife will be receive 
as infuit. ‘lheir demand is their rights. ‘Thev are taking their 
we toto their own hands. They went no patrons ; and their 
s wil be their ferwants. Their operatiens are infallible, 
shejr Rren: th wisl foon be invincibie. The peaceably affociate. 
Phey exercrfe t} eir own underitandines on their own concerns. 
Thev avée Coll panne the two fy itein: or covernment BOW oppofed 
to each ether. Lap any one doubt of their preferring that of 
common honeity aod common ienfe, to that of my tiery and cor- 
ruption ; 
Amongtt the other Occupations of the affociated people, ther. 
ére inquiring into the difereat pretenfions to moral character of 
the 
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the petty fwindler of merchandize and furniture, and the edie 
(windler who gets into his clutches more or fewer feats in a 


S = - ° . 
certain ig of which no man of integrity can make a pro- 
perty. rhey are alfo reviewing and making their comments upon 


the red-ook. It was the red-book of France, which in the opinion 
of every honeft man, damned the ancient defpotifm.’ 

Aiter thefe obfervations, the author Ants to his grace, that 
itis hich time to oo of his boreugh property, even for a/ignats, 
é fince fadds he] | verily believe that an Englith borough will 
not be worth a groat, by the 14th of July, 1794.’ 

We cannot omit mentioning the article in the appendix, which 
has for its object * to provide the navy with an immediate, a come 

ylete, and a perpetual fupply of fhip- -timber, equal to its greateft 
ts n confumption, by means of the royal forefts and chaces.? 
The outline of this plan, is, 1, To repeal all the prefent forett 
laws; 2, To furvey all foreits, chaces, &c, to del: ineate them on 
m: PS to fatisty the legal claimants by an indemnification in land ; 
to divide the forets, &c. into lots valued at 20001. per annum ; 
to grant thefe out nie private perfons, upon the fole condition of 
paying a quit rent of 1oool. per annum for ever, 10 flip timber, 
to be delivered yearly at one of the royal dock-yards. 3, A for 
feiture to accrue in cafe of failure in point ‘of engagements. 
4, For tse firit fourteen years each grantee to be silowed to de- 
liver in foreign timber and plank only ; this to be comtinued in a 
decreafing ratio for the next forty-two years, and at the expira- 
tion of iitty-lix years none but Britifhh timber or plank to be de- 
livered in tor ever. 

‘ By this fcheme, the timber for the whole navy would be de- 
livered where it is to be worked up; the influence of the crown 
relative to the toreits would be annihilated ; the public would re- 
ceive a profit of 120,cecl. per annum; the civil lit would be 
eafed of falaries to a large amount, and a future want of fhip- 
timber would be cffecte rally prevented, without any law to inforce 
ats growth. 

This is 2 noble plan, and worthy of a great nation, but the 
circumflanee of annihilating oreven diminifhing one fingle ora of 
the influence of the crown, we apprehend, would alonc prevent 
its ado ption ; it is to be feared alto, that, in the prefent fituation 
of aftuirs, if that idea were wav ed for amoment, the whole 
would * converted into a mere job. 


Ant.xxx. Plain Truths; an Account of the Proceedings at Paris 
Pe. the laf? nine Months. Containing, 6 among ot/er interefling 
Anved foles, @ par ticular Statcmeit of the nemorable tenth of Anguf, 

and th ird of Septemb re By ren Kye Witnefs. Svo. 43 pages. 

Price is. Parfons. 1792. 
AFTER reciting the particulars of the fecond of September, 
this eye witnefs addreffes himfelf thus to * honett Jobn Bull :’ 

‘ The Parifian mob have fufhciently dityraced human nature by 
their actions ; but let even thofe a étions be recorded with truth : 
for every man relident in Paris at this timc, knows with me, that 
all eee rty was carefully preierved ; even the leait felony was 
punifhed with initant death ; and this conduct, ia an otherwife un- 
governable 
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govern able mob, was matter of aitonifhment to me, fince they Cfle 
tinly fought not plunder, but life . 


Agar. xxx. Five Minutes Advice to the People of Great Britain, on 
the prefent alarming | Ravaties of cag hic Affairs: in which the good 
Pol cy of immediate Hofilities with France is candidly inve figate d, 

*y a Citizen of London. 8vo. 20 pages. Price 6d. 

Robinfons. 17 

Tue prefent author, in his ‘ five minutes advice,’ tells his 
countrymen, that he is one of thofe who have affociated for the 
fupport of © our ge coniiitution,’ and tor the * loval de- 


o 5 @ s ae oe 
fences Of His mayel s pe rfon and government. From this introe 
Guction. he truiis it will be re adily perceived, that he 1s neithe 
¢ a leveller nor a republican,’ but ‘a true churchman and a 


9 


fri mad to his kit 

He earneilly oy tases ates every idea of a war with France. 
The capture ot her Weit India iilands, according to him, would 
engrait the {pitt of rebellion which prevails in them upon our 
own peaceable and flourifhing colonies, and be confidered by 
the owners and mortgagees of our plantations, as an unlawful 
infringement upon their mot 1opoly. 

But Git bas been faid) the German powers wifh us to co- 
eperate with them in the — of France.——And the 
reafon is Obvious—— Jt is our money that mul? pay them. RKemem- 
ber that you can only act by fea, and that the reft of the military 
apetet ns will timply confiit in a transter of your money into 


be pocket OF Hee \ Werimans rs or rather } into th e pockets ot their 


‘ Oh! but our good and generous allics the Dutch are to be 
injured in their commerce—the Schelde is to be opened—and we 
‘ With refpect to the calae of a Dutch alliance, I confefs 
myfelf, as a plain citizen, unable to difcover ir. I have found 
maumerable inttunces in werd where the Dutch have been 
obliged to us, but not one ingle fact which proves that we have 
been obliged to them—they have rivalled and undermined 
commerce, pe have fold us An war. Where was Dutch goods 
weir, whe s Dutch genercfty in the lait war ? where was the 
obligation of treaties then ? is the name of common fenfe look 
r conduct in that bulinefs, and then determine whether 
they celerve any favour at your hands ? 


oe Opinion OF the mon intellig ent merchants, that the 
Moen ot the Scheldt would be of the greateit advantace to 
brit commerce—-It would introduce your manufactures into 
< tT trom which it has | vpeen the D inch policy to exclude 
t: —it Wout ag into your OWn treaturs andiite your own 
j » theie taxes and commiflions which now vo to acerandize 
. 5 —guenion then briefly iss— thal] the commerce of 
i; wiituin be facrifced to the Dutch id 
7, 7 t t! irre ; 1 | inc s r a. 2 4 “— p 
\ » Tepiy TO the Gread OF the increa ing pow er of France, 
1 Mic’ S$ AlLwUHON to the ten porary GUPATION Of the prejeat 
‘rT “? >? ] , 
. 1 » covernment’ of that em Ipire is adduced. itis allo atlerted, 


taat we never meddled with continental wars, or veh: con- 
tinental 
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Ex» of reo f Attempts to de/troy the B riti/b Conftitution. 10% 


tinental conneftions, but to repent of a fyftem in defence of 
which ‘we have fled tears of blood, and {quandered oceans of 
wealth.’ Something is hinted about the influence of Pruflraa 
politics 1 in our cabinet 5 but on this fubject we fhall decline 
faying a fin gle word. 


Ary. xxxite An Addrefs to the difaffeSed Subje&s of George the 
Third, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, &se, King, De- 
fonder of the Faith, Se Sc. Svo. 24 pages. Price 6d. 
‘Brown. 1793- 

Tue author of this little pamphlet feems to be greatly alarmed. 
‘ W hat, my countrymen are you about to do? What madnefs 
poffefles you ? Surely the demon of difcord and fedition has yone 
torth among you. Your impious wie are railed to deiroy 
the moit excellent fabric, &c.” We can ez aly perceive that he 
addrefles us ¢ from the depths of retirement,’ tor every man who 
has any immediate connettion with the world muit acknowledge, 
that this country has never been more tranquil, quiet, and 
peaceable than at this prefent moment. Indeed, 1f the people did 
not poilels an unul ‘val fhare of moderation, fuch ridiculous fears 
as thefe might be attended with the moft dangerous confequences. 

We are informed, that a ftate of nature is exactly that in which 
Adam and Eve are defcribed by Mofes to have been imme- 
diately after the creation. Such as with tor the renewal of this 
(tate are defired to depart and incorporate themiéelves with the 
Indians in the northern and weltern parts of America. 

We are affured that the firit government ‘ by which the rights 
of man were eitablifhed,’ was a the eocracy. ‘From the fubfers 
viency of Eve, we are taught to believe, that ‘ man never was 
in a ftate of in depen dence,’ and from her imbecility, *‘ thata 
tate of fubordination was neceilury to human happinefs.’ 

The parts of feripture here quoted are fuppoled ‘to refute 


i 
the abfurd doctrine of equal ty.” In a curfory view of our go- 
vernment, any 1 mention of the * church’ has been i: itention: ily 
omitted, * being io interwoven with the ilate, that the one can- 


not poibly exit without the other.’ 

The — is neither a whig nor atory, but is, as it were, 
a * non-ens,’ or at belt a * non-def ript:’ he however affumes the 
name of ¢ Clericus’ as a fignature, which, perhaps, may be 
conlidered as a work of fupererogation by thofe who attend to 
the foregoing obfervations. 


Arr. xxxur. An Expofure of the dom fic and foreign Attempts 
to firoy the British Con Oi tuiion, upon the mew Dod cirines recome 


/ 1 " } ° - - a - awe * 4 ‘ teen? 
mended. By a Member ot Parliament, and of his Mayjeity’s 
Se ae _ ~e illest tite ™ —— -tnelAale 7 
i Privy Cou Clie 75 pages. p rate 23. Stockdale. lj )3 
UE? on . . e «4 r ' . 

\. HEN we firit perufed the title pace of this pam] ohict, we 
imagined that * a member of parliament, and of his majeity’s 
‘ i ? J P 
on “4 so ‘entidinet hae ee eee a fe. ad oe, 
council,’ was about to difcover the serrid treafonable plot, which 

os , ‘ ° . * - Tae us 
1s mayjcity s minitters have been fo-often, fo loudly, and fo ine 
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reCtually called upon to diiclofe. We are, however, moit mi- 
ferably difappointed, and this we can attribute to nothing elfe, 
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but the oath of fecreey, which he was obliged to fubfcribe on his 
admiffion upon the Iift of privy counfellors. ; 

Much is here faid about Mr. Paine and his do&rines ; but 
there is not the leaft difpofition evinced of grappling with him 
in arcument. 

We are affured, however, that the whole code now adopted by 
the French, and recommended by a decree of confraternity, to 
every other nation, was promulged, and the traitors who pro- 
muleed it, knocked down, or hung, * tome centuries before the 
birth of any of the prefent infpires reformers.” 

¢ What prefident of a convention {it is added] in France, 
Ireland, or Scotland, has been able to improve, or to add one 
tittle of recommendation to the perfuafive cloquence of Jack Cade, 
who, by the ‘bye, it is worth obferving, ufes not only the fame 
ideas, but almoft the literal language now ufed in the decrees 
and refolutions of modern reformers. 

‘Cade. ‘* Our enemies fhall fall before us, 7/pired with the 
fpirit of putting down kings and princes. 

‘* Be brave then, for your captain is brave, and vows reforma- 
tion. There fhall be in England, feven haltpenny loaves fold for 
a penny, the three hooped pot fhall have ten hoops, and I will 
make it felony to drink fmall beer: all the realm fhall be in common; 
and in Cheapfide fhall my paltry go to grafs: and when I am 
king, as king I will be, there Jhall be no money; all flrall eat and 
drink upon my fcore ; I will apparel them in one livery, that they 
may agree like brothers, and worJhip me their lord.’’ Hen, vi. Part 2. 

Now we apprehend that the prefent right honourable author wowld 
find it very difficult to prove that any of the reformers of France, 
England, Scotland, or Ireland, have either recommended ty- 
ranny on one hand, or a community of goods on the other; 
and we are indeed aftonifhed to find any thing in the prefent 
work againit this clafs of men, after reading the following eculo- 
glum upon one of the moit violent and enthufiailic retormers 
that ever appeared in this country. 

We have a king, beloved and refpeted, &c. by his fubjects— 
* and he has a minifter equally admired for the wonderful emi- 
nence of his abilities, and the integrity unguefiionable, even in 
this age ot queltioning every thing, both of his private and 
public lite.’ 


Art. xxxiv. Liberty and Equality; treated of in a fort Hiftorg 
from a poor Man to his Equals. 39 pages. Price Ode 
Hookham and Carpenter. 1792. 


Tuts is one of the many publications at prefent circulated, 
in order to disfigure the meaning of the words ¢ liberty and 
¢ juality,’ and thus make the very terms odious to the people. 

Such are the bafe arts practifed by intcrefted fycophants, that 
they adopt the groffeft and bafeft abfurdities, in erder to ftifle 
inquiry, and propagate timesferving and flavifh principles. 
We underftand this has been carried fo far, that at fome of the 


ariflocratical bonfires, the people were inftructed to cry out no 
rights ef maz.’ 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


HISTORY OF ACADEMIES. 


ArT. 1. ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AT PARI®. 


For the year 1794 a prize fubjet is propofed in the following 
terms. 

‘ Vegetables derive the materials neceflary to their org anifation 
from the air that furrounds them, water, and the mineral kingdom ut 

veneral. Animals are nourifhed by vegetable S, OF by other animals, 
that have been nourithed by vegetables: fo that the materials of which 
they are formed are primarily derived from the air, or the mineral 
kingdom. Finally, fermentation, putrefaction, and combuition are 
continually reftoring to the atmofpheric air and the mineral kingdom 
the principles which vegetables and animals have borrowed from theme 
By what procefles does nature effect this circulation between the three 
kingdoms ? How comes it to form fermentable, combuftible *, and 
putrefcible fubftances, from materials poffeiling none of thofe pro- 
perties ? 

‘ Hitherto the caufe and mode of thefe phenomena have been 
enveloped in an almoft impenetrable veil. Yet, fince putrefaction 
and combuftion are the means employed by nature to reftore to the 
mineral kingdom the materials taken from it to form vegetables and 
animals, it feems, that vegetation and animailifation fhou!d be the 
inverfe of thefe operations, 

‘ The academy has thought it time to call the attention of the 
learned to the folution of this grand problem. Whilft a committee 
appointed by it will unremittingly employ themfelves on the pheno. 
mena of vegetation, in a place already fitted up for that purpofe, it 
has deemed it neceflary to claim the afliftance of the l-arned throughs 
out Europe as to what concerns the nutrition of animals. 

* The firit ep of animalization, or the converfion of vegetable into 
animal matter, takes place throughout the whole extent of theén- 
teflinal canal, Aliment receives its firft alteration in the mouth, by 
mixing with the faliva: in the Romach it receives a fecond, by mix- 
ing with the gattric juice: it receives a third by mixing with the bile 
and pancreatic fluid. Converted afterwards into chyle, a part pafies 
ito the blood, to repair thofe lofies which are continually occafioned 
by refpiration and perfpiration. In fine, nature rejects, under the 
form of excrements, all the matter of which it has not been able to 
make ufe. One remarkable circumflance is, that animals in a_ftate of 
health, if arrived at their full growth, return every day, after the 
proceis of digeftion is finifhed, to the fame weight as they had the day 





+ bie cn ; : 
It is very remarkable, that combulfiible mineral fubfances are 
moft frequently found burnt, or at leaft in combinations where they 
are little combuftible, and that vegetables feparate and appropriate 
them, to form from them their inflammable matter.’ 
r 
Vou, xv. I before, 
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before, under fimilar circumftances: fo that a quantity of matter, equal 
to what " as received into the inteftinal canal, has been confumed and 
expended d, by perfpiration, refpiration, or the different excretions. 

« The acade my thinks it ought not to offer to the competitors the 
whole of th: s pl: in of treating on animalization, as the fubject ota 
fingle prize; as it would demand an immenfe feries of inquiries, in- 
eapable perhaps of being made by a fingle m: an, particularly in fucha 
portion of slates as it can allow for the purpole ; but to choofe one of 
the principal cireumftances of animalization ; and, defigning to go 
through chem all, one after another, it firft turns its attention to rhe 
ii) or nee of the liver and the bile. 

‘ It is well known, that the liver occupies a large place in the 
bodies of animals: that a part of the vafcular fyftem of the abdomer 
js deftined to that vifcus: that in it the blood is difpofed of in a par- 
ticular manner tor the fecretion of the bile: that the difcharge of thie 
humour ought to take place conftantly and regularly, that all the 
functions may be duly performed : that the liver. exifts in animals of 
every ord er, even d town to infe¢ts and worms : that it is with or with- 
out a gall-bl shies , according to the nature of the animal: and that 
there are eflential relations beoeiut the {pleen, the pancreas, and the 
liver. ‘Thefe are the firft data, which anatomy has long offered to 
the fpeculations of phyfiologifts: but hitherto no fruit has been de- 
rived from their application ; little having been attended to, befide 
the ufe of the bile in digeftion. Late difcoveries, however, refpect- 
ing the nature of this humour and its colouring matter, biliary con= 
eretions, the Lage nchyma of the liver, and the oleaginous cempofition 
of that vifcus, claim all the attention of philofophe rs. It is eafy to 
imagine, that, ” befide the fecretion of the bile, or rather together 
with if, an organic apparatus fo important for its bulk, connexions, 
and difpofition of veflels, as that of the liver, may be deftined to a 
fyftem of functions, of which feience has not yet comprehended the 
whole. 

¢ In propofing this fubject the academy is aware of all its difiicu’e 
ties: it knows, that it requires an extenfive knowledee of anatomy, 
in particular a careful eomparifon of the ftruéture of the liver in vas 
rious animals; and chemical inquiries, derived more efpecially from 
the new means of analyfis which chemiftry now potlefles : it feels, 
and ho} pes, that this undertaking will oblige thofe who engage in it 
to det eamine the nature of the blood i in the vena porta ; to compare it 
with Gee 1 irte rial and venous blood in other regions ; to follow this 
tmportant comparifon in the feetus which has not breathed, or has 
breathed but tle and in animals with cold blood, in which the 
liver is very voluminous, and appears to be more oily in proportion 
as thev refpire lefs : to compare the weight and fpecific gravity of, 
thig vifcus in the fame individuals; to analyfe its parenchyma, as 
well as the bile, in fome of the principal fpecies of each order of 
gnimals: in a word, it is aware of the extent of the fubject ; but at 
the fame time it knows the fuccefs of modern fcience : it knows the 
zea) of thole who cultivate it, and who are deftined to extend ite 
Gomain ; an 1 it is perfuaded, that it is time to enter on thofe complex 
queftic: s which the phenomena of the animal economy offer, and that 
@ folution of thefe grand queftions may now be hoped ‘from the united 
e@aris of natural philofophy, chemiltry, and anatomy, r 
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¢ From the competitors for the prize, then, it e xpects t. Acom- 
‘ ative and fuccinét account of the form, volume, weg! ht, and con- 
ne xions of the liver, and of the gall-bladder, in the different claffes ef 
animals, from man to infects ** 2. A co mparative e analyfis of the 
bile ia thefe different animals, particularly determining the proportion 
a nature of the different fubfances that form it. 3. An examina- 
ti ) like manner ct mpar: tive, of the yom nature of the 
parenchyma of the ear in the fame {pecies. Thefe anatomical 
and chemical inveftigations purit ied in jome of Pe: princip. al {pre cies of 
animals taken at different periods of their lives, and partic ularly ia 
thie foetus and the adult. 5. The refult of all thefe refearches with 
refpect to the functions of the liver and the ufes of the bile, their re- 
lations to the other fun¢tions of the animal economy ; the fole end 
propofed by the academy. 6. Without any thing pofitive and con- 
nected ref (pecting the pathological tate of the liver and bile, the writers 
may adduce in fupport of their opinions the principal alterations in 
the hepatic and biliary fyitem prefented by difeafes, in man, quadru- 
peds, and birds. 

Though the academy has thought proper to fix the attention of 
the competitors particularly to the funétions of the liver, it informs 
them, that, if it fhould receive no memoir that fulfils the object pro- 
pofed, it will beftow the —- on him, who, without embracing the 
whole extent of the fubject, thal! prefent it with an interefting per- 
formance, or important difcoveries, on fome of the principal humours 
that concur in digeftion and nutrition, fuch as the faliva, the gaftric 
o1 pancreatic juice, or even an animal humour, which, if examined 
Me thoroughly, may throw great light on animal phyfics.’ 

g The prize is sooo]. [2081]. 6s. 8d.]. ‘The papers muft be fent, 
pott tree, to the fecretary, at Paris, betore the firft of January, 17944 
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ART, Il, ACADEMY OF INSCRIPTIONS AND BELLES LETTRES, 
AT PARIS. 


The literary prize for 1794 18: To inveftigate the caufes of the pro- 
grels of arts and friences among ft the pea people of antiquity s and 
avbether tt ought to be ajcribed p inci pe ally to the charaéer of thy people , or 
the nature of their government, the prize, a gold med il of 400 1. 
[16]. 13s. 4d.], will be double. he memoirs muft be delis ered poft 
free to the fecret ary of the academy before the firit of December 1793. 





A minute anatomical defcription is not required, but merely a 
general comparifon of the ftructure, extent, and connexion of the 
liver. Neither is it necetlary to purtue this anatomical invelisgation, 
or chemical analytis, in a great number ef fpecies. ‘Ihe academy 
propofes to the competil ‘rs to choofe in the different clafles of animals 
a of the following fpe« ~ confidered with refpect to their anato- 

nical differences, Ot inan, the teetus, the adult, the aged. Of qua- 
deupeds , the ape, the rat, a rabbit, ‘the dog, the hog. Of birds, 
the turkey or common cock, the eagle Or buzzard, the raven, the 
fork or he ron, the goofe or fwan. Of ov: ipar UNS ‘quadrupeds, the 
falamar nder, the tortoife, the frog. Of f rpe nts, the coluber, an; guis, 
Vipera. Of fithes, the ray or ‘tkate, the cel, ‘the hippogloilus, the 
pike, the carp, &c, Of infects or worms, fome of the larger 
ipecics," 
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ART. ill. ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AT GOTTINGER, 


Noy. 23. Two memoirs on the hiftorical queftion ffee our Rey, 
Vol. IX. ». 345, No. 2] were received, both of which deferve to b 
made public. The prize was awarded to that with the mott | 
Quamguam O! to the other, of which the motto was magis ix fa i 
bomines timor quem fiducia decet, an honourable acceffir. The 
of the authers are not menuoned., 

To the other gueftion no fatisfa€tory anfwers were received, 

The new fubjects propofed are : 

For November 1794- As the doétrine of the compofition of | 
water, notwithitand1 ig the great apt wrobation it has met with in mof 
places, till feems a tu! ect of much doubt to thofe, who pay mor 
regard to a thorough know ledge of nature, than to a certain apparent 
agreement of icv ral Le nomena, or a pleafing emis in the exhi. 
Clety wifhes for weqw and lus ferrous ¢ vpe riments, 


bition of them, the 
founded on accurate measureme: 24 by avhich thi aj doétri He Mea iy be cithes 
werturned, or ft “i conprnied. 

2. For November 1795. To thy igh the dicuments exifting ig 
public archrves or prrvdie colle&io S$, and ma pri inted aud manu fcrigh 
accounts, what aud how & reat aavantages have acc rued io the Germas 
~~ of Geo rE {il, yr om Oh connexion with the Hanfe. 

rhe prize for each is 50 duc. [22]. 105.] 
2. For July 1793. T Ye bef aud moft convenient method of seis 


the mecefjary reli ief to fick j Door im a tow. 


4- kor November 1793. Js axy real i Ty to @ flate to be appre § 
heuded from Qu arbit rary divi ing or leffening of parvn 715 (yi J Wit ha pi 
pertionate diz ‘3/tom of the payments and > by annexed ta ther) }» fuppy fing i 


to be permitted without any reftri®ion P 

The prizes for thefe are 12 duc. [5]. &s.] each. The papers ia 
anfwer to No. 3, are to be fent before the end of May, the - ollen 
before the end of September in the refpective years, 


ART. IV. SOCIETY OP NATURAL HISTORY, AT PARIS. 


O&t. 19. This fociety having received from an unknown hand twa 
medals, one of gold, the other of filver, to be given as prizes to thof 
of its members or allociates, who, before the ‘month ot March next, 
fhall have pre fe ated the two me airs, that, in the opinion of the faciety, 
comsain t he sof Tta lly MEW thin ros, as t/ e efiai b/ Mb me ut of /omse mew genera 
and fp:cict, or inter iting obfer rvations, calcula: ed to extend our kn rwledge 
ef uatxral bifory. Conceiving, that the intention of the donor will 
be more ful! y anfwered the reby » the fociety extends the conditions @ 

all naturalifs, of every country; and thinking i it beneath it to fup 
pofe, that its judgment can be fufpected of partiality, it leaves it ® 
the choice of thofe who fend memoirs, to fign their names to them 
Or to write their names in a fealed billet, with a motto affixed, in th 
ufual mode. ‘The memoirs are to be fent, poft-free, to the fociety’s 
houfe, rue d’ dxjou-Danpbine, N° g. Specimens of the fubjetts dee 
feribed, or accurate delinzations of them, are requefted. 


Axr. v. Broffels, Mémoires de I’ Scadémic sea" ale §2 Royale det 
buy Aes I 2) Beiles -Letires de Bruzelle:. Mem >i 5s of the ] Posey eee rie’ and 
1 R 
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HISTORY OF ACADEMI&S. ¥69 


Roval Academy of Sciences and Belles-Lettres at Bruffels, Vol. Vs 
(Alfo under the title of New Memoirs, &c. Vol. 1.) 


This volume, arranged on a new plan, 1s divided into two parts, 
one dedicated to eee {ciences, the other to polite literature ; each of 
which 1s is prec cedeg tp. an ac = of the meetings of the academy from 
May 1783 to July 788. e fcientific part begins with a general 
view of the pros Salk made 7 hi e in the fciences, and what remains 
to be done to bring them {till nearer to periection : : by ab. Mann, 
This is followed by 2 An obfervation of the total ec lipfe of the 
moon, Sept. 10, 1783, made at Brufleis: by ab. Chevalier. 3. Paf- 
{face of Mercury over the fun’s ditk, May 3, 1750, oblerved at Lou- 

in: by Mr. Pigot. 4. Memoir on the new planet: by Mr. de 

‘ach. In this are fome remarks on the hiftory ot aitronomy, refpeét- 
ing the planets; and fome account of Mr. Herfchel. ¢. Un the de- 
Jupes mentioned by the ancients, with fome phyfical and mathematical 
reHections on thofe catailrophes: by ab Mann. in this eye ae 
ab M. thows the phyfical p {ii bility of a = “se deluge. 6, Dif- 
fertation on the Syrtes, or quickfands on the co: B arbary : : we the 
fame. Ve Memoi r on th S <3 ry it al lifation of water: a Mr. de Launay. 

Memoir in continuation of the hiftery of Belgic foffils: by ab, de 
Vitri, Ab. de V. makes fome inquiries into the fubject of thofe foffils 
which have been fupps fed to be worms, or other animals, petrified ; 
and is of Opinion, that they are Sears formed in moulds petrified 
round animals which have afterwards perifhed. g. On fome extin@ 
volcanoes of German} : by prince Gallitzen. 10. Memoir on fome 

mineral fubftances which exhibit the phenot menon of cryftallization 
~ retrait: by Mr. de Launay. From a bog iron ore cryftallized in 
the fame form as bafaltes, Mr. de L. inters the formation of the latter 
an the humid way. 11. Mineralogical travels and obfervations from 
Bruffels, through Wavre, to Cour-St.-Etienne: by Mr. Fr. Xav. 
Burtin. 12. On the obitacles to a better cultivation of wy Ardennes, 
and the means of removing them: by ab. Marcy. 13. On the pre- 
ferv ation of food: by ab. Mann, ‘This relates prin cipally to veget- 
adles, vassops ways of keeping which a long time are pointed out, 
I 4. On fom > precipitatio: is of metals and demi-metals : by Mr. de 
Be Inie. The experiments of Mr. de B., having colours in general 

or their objects, will be found highly valuz ‘ble to the painter, the 
coon the enameller, and the callico printer. 15. On tne intallible 
ign of death: by Mr. Durondeaw. Mr. D. is ot opinion, that pu- 

faction | is the only certain fign of death. 14. ‘Tables of the coins, 
veights, and meafures, ancient and modern, of different nations, with 
their valuc ; extracted from authors who have treated the ubject with 
inolt precifion, and prone by a meme ir on their nature, authority, 
and ufe: by ab. Mann, 17. Syfiematical arrangement of the mineral 
kingdom : by Mir, de Lavnay. 18. Meteorological obferv ations made 
at Br es an ae fom re other town: of the Aufir: an Netherlands, from 
1753 t01788: by ab, Chevalier and ab Mann. 

In the he on a part we find, 1. A geo; graphi ico-hiftorical differtation 
on the people that inhabited the prefent Netherlands before they fell 
under the dominion of Auguitus Cafar: by Mr. Jof. Ghefquiere. 
T) nis 1S Ww ritten in L: writ ?. Remarks on father Sirmond’ s account of 
he Gauls: by fath, Ant Berthoud. Mr, B. thows, that this celebrated 
I 3 work 
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WOTK mufi have been written about the year 389. . On the fame. 
‘This relates toa manufcript in the; ‘bbey of St. Berti: n, " Canieied Notitia 
Imperit Romani, — from father Sirmond, with fome few addi. 
tions, about the vear by an Englith monk of the name of Elias. 


4. Memoir on the go dete Ne Rerhes.p by the marq. du Chaiteler, 

iS 1 ~d with an engraving of a votive tablet, dug up in 
a fer ple OF (he go idets on the coat! oO} the ifland of W alcheren, and 
allenia. ‘F. Calvifias. Secundinus. Ob medion 


words wel a prince, and demm water. ¢. On the inventions of the 
Beleians: by P. J. Heylen. ‘This 1s in Latin. 6. Hitttorical and 
critical inquiries into the hiftory of Herman of Saxony, earl of Thy. 
ringia, the firft hufband of Richilda, countefs of Hainault and Valen. 
ciennes : by Mrede Hefdin. 7. In juiries concerning the coins of the 

Net! erlat d » de arin vy the names ‘tad arms ot the dukes of f the houfe ft) 


act (as) v (ot cum) S (oly it). ‘the marq. derives her name from the celtie J 





Burgundy, earls ot Flanders: by Mr. Gerard. 8. Defcription of a] 


funeral at ‘tour May In 13QT, with an account of the manufc ripts from 
which it is taken: by the fame. g. Account of manufe ripts and mo- 
numents relative to Belgic hiftory in the imperial library at Vienna; 
by the marg. du Chafteler. 10. Account of a caprmget P entitled ; 
Order of the banquet made in the city of Liile, by the moit high and 
moft mighty Philip duke of BurgundtgFeb, 17, 1453, or the Vow 
of the pheafant ; written on vellum, in ato. and preferved in the royal 
library at Braffels: by Ant. Berthod. ——- to the ancient cul- 
ton of prefenting g to princes and great lords a peacock, or fome other 
noble bird, that they might make vows ufeful to ladies imploring thet 
alliance: Philip and a large company of nobles vowed to God, to the 
Virzin, to the ladies, and to the pheafant, to fuccour dame religion 
(perionified on the occation) againit the Mohammedans, by e ny aging 
ms, however, that neither God, the deal the 
jadis, nor the pleaiant, had fufficient influence over them to make 
Enem } ep their VOW) 10% the crov: le never took place. EDe Account 


mn uferipts rejative to the hittory of rhe Netherlands, in te 
public library at Berne; by ab, Lambinet, L’bjprit des Journaux, 


THEOLOGY. 
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iRT. Vi Frankfort, Arizifche G f{crichte der Kirchlichen rfeldbar 


ae es 


ail 


(Se A eritical Hittory of the Intallibility of the Church, 


au incentive to 2 tree Inveiligation of the Catholic Religion. 3v0. 


his is ungueftionably one of the moft important produétions of 
mocern theology, ihe author attacks che fundame nt: al principle of 


Be o} . | y -~ 
the catbelic ligion with fuch powertul we apons that every impar 


tial catholic who reads the work . uf trem ble tor the whole fuper.trac 
cure.  W hilft an enlightened dove of truth, calm i nquiry, acute pe 
ner. 101 | * learnine » great knowled ve of hittory, and intimate 
HCQqUAUINIA IC vil the principles f exegetics, are con{picuous in the 
perormanc , its Ryle is ferceable and eh gant, differing widely from 
the < t of p olemical divinity Phe author traces the pre 
grets of the church, from its foundation by Chriff, through the nt 
o-Ka Mme-pencentl communitics, of which in the ea rly ages it Cor 


fic, to the firlt afcription of infallibility to acumenical councils, 
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MEDICIN Ee t1ft 


and the final eftablithment of that dogma. He then proceeds to a com- 


* parifon of the catholic and proteftant religions ; and obferves, that the 


sroteftants, whilit they pretcribe articles ot faith, maintain in fact the 
infallibility ot the church, though they deny it in words, Anexami- 
hation of the arguments for the catholic dog mata concludes the work, 


‘Ten. Allg. Lit. Leit. 


Art.vii. Sorau. Ueber die Bundes- und Freund{chaftifymbole, der 
Morgenlander, Sc. On the ‘Tokens of Friendthip and Alliance 
amongift the Orientals, in Explanation of feveral pailages of Scrip- 
ture: by ]. Gorttl Worbs. 8vo. 22 p, 1792. 

Mr. W. has examined the cuftoms of the eaitern nations, with re- 
gard to thofe things that are confidered by them as tokens of a friend- 
thip contracted, and has apphed them with great fuccefs in Muttrating 
various paflages of the Old and New ‘Teftaments, feveral of the offer. 
tis and ceremonies of the Mofaical law, and the Lord’s Supper. 


Jen. Allg. Lit. Li ite 


MEDICIN E. 


Art.vii1. Vienna. Hoefingers Vermifchte medicinifche Schriften, Fe. 
‘The mifcellaneous medical Works ot J. G. Hoflinger, M. bo. firtt 
Phyfician to the Mines of Schemnitz in Hungary. Vol. 1. 8vo. 
270 p. With a portrait of the author, and three plates of an hof- 
pital, 17G!. 


This volume commences with the medical topography of Schemnita. 
Tt is obfervable, that the miners confumption (phebifis montana) is very 
rare among{t the workmen: this Dr. H. afcribes to arfenic s being 
feldom found in the ore. A _ peculiar difeafe is next deicribed. This 
has not been common for more than fifteen years, and within the laft 
feven has been very frequent. ‘The patients complain at firft of an 
exceflive pain in the legs, thighs, hips, and fpine of the back, as if the 
bones were cutting acrofs, ‘lhey are attacked with vertigo, noije in 
the ears, and a throbbing pain refembling {trokes ef a hammer againtt 
the fkull: and in moft this pain increaies when they lie on the left 
fide. They are lowfpirited, and averfe to work. Soon after, refpira- 
tion becomes difficult, the patients are fatigued and exhaufied when 
they afcend or defcend the mountains: the pulfations of the heart are 
accelerated, and fo increafed in force, that the motions of that vifcus 
may be very diftinétly perceived through the waittcoat at a confiderable 
ciftance, as well as thofe of the arteries of the neck. ‘lo the natural 
complexion palenefs now fucceeds, in fuch a degree, that the infides 
of the eyelids, the lips, and even the palate are no longer red. This 
colour changes gradually to a greenifh yellow, and then to a leaden 
hue. ‘The flefh becomes doughy, and at length the whole habit grows 
edematous. ‘The appetite, however, docs not tail; and in fome it 
ink reafes to voracioufnefs : yet the fick have an unconquerable aver- 
ion to dry bread. The ftools are rare and hard: fometimes the exe 
crements are covered with an oily kin. ‘The urine, is proportionate 
to the liquor drunk, but white, turbid, and fetid. ‘The pulle is weak, 
{mall, and flow. ‘The blood appears diffeived, purulent, difcoloured. 
The tkin is fhining. Perfpiration appears to be obftruéted. One cir- 
sumftance is remarkable, that moit of the fick have a more youthful 
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appearance than before, and though they feem melancholy, their eves 
are lively. ‘The terminations of this difeafe are afthma, the confump- 
tion of miners, or dropfy : the laft moft frequent. It was confidered 
as incurable, till Dr. H. difcovered the utility of bark and iron in it, 
He gave them in the following form. ‘Take of iron filings, rhubarb, 
the barks of cinchona and cafcarilla, of each one dram, of honey of 
rofes four ounces: make an electuary. 
The work concludes with a plan for an hofpital for the miners. 
Mr. Grunwald, Fourn, de Méd, 


SU RGER Y. 


Arr. 1x. COpenhagen. Dre Letzte Krankheit des H. Conferenzraths 
ent Dn ta . 


x 


ger, Se. ‘The lait [Mnels of Mr. von Berger, firit Phy fician 
to the Kins of Denmark, XC. “VO. 29 Pe, 1792. 

Co c aal won Bergers fidfe Sugdom, Sc. ‘The laft Winefs of Mr, 
von Bercer: by Mr. Kolpin: tranflared into the Danifh Language, 


with Remarks onthe Ditputes and Criticifms it has occafioned: by 
Nic. b rie cm. te De SVU. 1©o0 pe 1792. 
In the fir of thefe pamphlets we have an account of the fatal opes 


ration perfornied on Dr. 8.. on account of a deafnefs under which he 
laboured | fee p..349 of vol. xiv. of our Rev,], given by the operator ; 
and in the fecond we have aany excellent remarks on the operation 
itieli. ‘The rarity and danger of the operation render them valuable, 


J ie Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


rH YSIOLOG Y¥. 


Art. x. Lettre de M. Valli, Se. Letter from Mr. Valli, on Ani- 
mal hiettricity. Fournal de Phyfique. 


-~ -* ** 


urfuine his experiments with ardour in Lon- 
o publith a full account of them in a feparate 


PI 


Mr. V. is at prefent 


dor, oufT, as ie ! tend: { 


work, he does not here enter into them very largely. He informs us, 


that the nerves have at every point a principle conne¢ted with life, pe- 
ifhing in proportion to the conu.ctions of the mufcles, which may 
be confidered as fo manv e' rical difcharges, This principle gradu- 


a... oe } 


cays alfo of aticli; and the decay always commences at the 
erigin of the nerves. ‘That mode of being of the nerves, by which 
they have the power of producing mufcular motion, that life of the 
nerves Mr. V. would fay, is more inherent in their extremities than 1 
their origin. Bur, adds he, is not that properly the origin of the 
merve, which we call its extremity ? Mr. V. infers from his experi- 
ments, that voluntary muicuiar motion is produced in confequence of 
a circulation of electricity : but that which depends not on the mind, 
ing occalioned by fome fpecific ftimulus, as the motion of the heart, 
jtemach, inteftines, and the like, is obedient to fome other law. 


CHEMISTRY. 


- A Fame 2 = a , . . 4 
Art. xt. Mémoire fur l’ Examen chimique de la Synovia, Fc. Memois 


on the chemical Examination of the Synovia: by Mr. Marguerote 
Journal, de Phyjique. 
‘The 
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The fynovie on which Mr. M. made his experiments was taken 
from the ox. On its ifluing from the joint it has a femi-tran{parency, 
a greenith white colour, a\ i{cous fluidity, an animal odour, like that 
ot the fpawn of frogs, a faline favour ; it renders tincture of violets ° 
green, and precipitates lime-water ; 1ts {pecific gravity exceeds that 
of diitilled water. ‘This liquor is remarkable for the property it has 
f afluming a gelatinous confiftence after being evacuated from the 
joint; and repeated experiments have fhown, that this new ftate 1s 
owing neither to the action of the air, nor the lofs of the matter of 
heat. It does not long retain this gelatinous (tate, but refumes its for- 
mer vifcofity, becomes afterwards fluid, and depofits a precipitate at 
the bottom of the veffel in which it is contained. In this ftate it offers 
fome diferent refults on being analyzed: but this is not the cafe if 
it be filtered as it iffues from the joint, when it does not aflume the 
gelatinous ftate. Evaporated in a dry air, it gives a fcaly reiiduum, 
which is mixed with aerated and muriated natron: expofed to a moiit 
air, it foon changes, aliers is colour, 1s covered with pellicles, and ex 
hales a fetid odour. The fynovia 1s mifcible with water: in the pro- 
portion of one part to ix it communicates to it a very perceptible vif- 
cofity. "This mixture froths eafily. In boiling it lofes its tranfpa- 


rency, becomes milky, and furnifhes a fall quantity of coagulated 
albumen ; yet its vitcofity ftill remains. If this mixture be mingled, 
either cold or warm, with a very dilute acid, it inflantly becomes ex- 
trem ly vifcous: on agitating it with a tube it lofes its vifcofity, be- 


comes tranfjarent, and there is feparated a particular fubitance, of 


a glitanous nature, and having a certain elaflicity: i€ a highly con- 
centrated acid be employed, no feparation takes place. ‘The new fub- 
fiance here fpoken of aj pears to be albumen itn a peculiar ftate. The 


{ynovia from which this fubfance has been feparated, flill contains in 
folution albumen. Alcohol feparates from the fynovia a flocculent 
fubitance, without deftroying its vifcofity. From analyfis 288 grains 
of fynovia appear to contain of albumen in a peculiar flate 34, of 
common albumen 13, of muriated natron 5, of aerated natron z, of 
pho!phorated lime 2, of water 232. Fe 
Art. x11. Meémsire far l’Examen chimique de la Sérofité, Sc. Me- 
m9ir on the chemical Examination of the Serofity produced by vefi- 
cating Applications: by the fame. 

Finding from diilerent experiments, that the ferofity produced by 
blifters appeared to refemble the ferum of the blood, except in hav- 
ing a fmell of refin and of cantharides, a fomewhat deeper colour, 
and a very flight pellicle formed by ftanding, which Mr. M. attributes 
to the drugs employed in compofing the platicr, he made a compare 
tive analyfis of the two fluids, taken from fubjects of fimilar age, fex, 
and conititution. ‘Lhe refults were as follows. 

Albumen, Muriated Aerated Phofphorated Water. 


natron. _—inatron, lime. 
Serum. 40 4 3 2 151200 
Serofity. 36 4 2 2 156=200 


The ferum was the more vifcous, and its fpecific gravity was to 
that of the ferolity as 305 to 300, 


ART. 
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NATURAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Art. xrit. Lettre de M. de Luc, Se Letter from Mr. de Luc te 
Mr. de 'a Metherie, on fome Effeéts which ought immediately to 
foilow the Revolution by which the Sea changed its Bed, oa Earth- 
quates, and on the Operation of running Waters and of the Sea 
on our Continents fince they have exifted. Journal de Phyfigue. 


Having frown, that our continents were produced by a fudden re- 
volution, Mr. de L. obferves, there mutt before have exiited other 


land. the fiaking of which afforded the fea the bed it now occupies. 
Acth's period feveral inftantaneous effeéts may have taken place, both 


t ' 


in the atmofphere, and on the new lands: the former will be the fub- 
ject of the t sllowing letter, the latter of this. 

Phe prevure of fucha body of water being taken of from the new 
land, fadd:n and confiderable effects might be produced by the expan- 
fion of elatiic fluids contained in Jarge caverns within it, the vaults of 
which would now oppofe to them lefs refiftance. At this period, per- 
haps, a part of that difperfion of fragments of the inferior ftrata on 
Jow grounds, which is every where obfervable, took place. At this 
time too feveral voleanie mountains not mixed with other ftrata might 
have arifen: for the finking in of fome vaults would futhce to give 
iiue to matters in fufion, which might flow for a certain period and 
then ceafe. The numerous caverns tound in our mountains and hills, 
owe their origin to the finking of inferior trata, not regularly fol- 
lowed by the fuperior ones ; and if the places where thefe are found 
be examined, we fhall perce! e evident proofs, that the whole mats of 
ftrata has. been thrown into diforder by irregular finkings, which could 
be owing only to the forniation of large vacuities under all the ftrata. 
Moreover, we have a direét proof in earthquakes, that there ftill exit 
fuch vacuities in the bowels of our continents; and even of immenfe 
extcnt. for thefe great phenomena can be attributed to nothing but 
the fudden formation of a prodigious abundance of expanfible fiuids, 
mm fuch fpaces, that the furtace of the cavitics bears but a fmall 
proportion to the mafs of fluids contained in them, a circumftance’ 
without which no effect could take place. From this idea, the only 
one that can phyfically be formed of the caufe of earthquakes, it ap- 
peers ai the firlt view aftonifhing, that fluids capable of fhaking the 
ais Of Our trata, fhould ceale to act without exploding any where < 
but this is eatily explained, by fuppofing, that the principal fluid pro- 
duced is aqueous vapour; for this fluid atts at firit with violence, and 
ts fon deftroyed. This undoubtedly takes for granted contiderabl¢ 
fires; but thefe the volcanoes exifling authorife us to admit: fuch 
? exit even without eruptions ; for if there were not in certain 
places fubterraneous pailages, communicating by one extremity with 
caveras, and aicending from thefe obliquely to the furface, whatever 
‘y Of matter in tation there might be in thofe caverns, we fhould 
ae vas 5 earthquakes only would be more frequent, irom a 
want of tree ilue ior the vapours. Thus the lavas which at intervals 
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w trom the volcanoes now exitting, indicate only an increafe of the 

} mei ; i: heen 1" . lores ed - a ~ . ‘ " 
quant ty OF matter in fufion, which increaie, railing its level, caufeg 
He to Few into thofe pailages; itis then only that expanfible fluids are 
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If water, frefh or fale, collected in caverns fituated above thefe juft 
mentioned, fhould penetrate into them; or if thefe fhould difcharge 
themfelves into others containing water; fuch a quantity of aqueous 
vapour would be fuddenly formed, as might fhake the vaults of the 
caverns however thick: but this vapour, pafling through chinks from 
cavern to cavern, would cool and return to water, fo that nothing but 
an earthquake would be perceived externally. ‘There is no circum- 
ftance of this grand phenomenon, or of volcanoes, not clearly expli- 
cable by this theory. From the apparent feeblenefs of thefe two ex- 
terior fymptoms, we are led to believe, that all the grand cataftrophes 
of our globe are at an end: and perhaps they are. But the inhabi- 
tants of the ancient world, of thofe lands which finking afforded the 
earth a new bed, unqueftionably fufpected not their habitation, even 
when its cataftrophe was at hand. ‘1 he finking of fubitances interiour 
to our itrata, the caufe of caverns and of all the cataltrophes arrived on 
the furiace of our globe, may continue, and internal fires may in- 
creafe, without any fymptems appearing outwardly, except thofe 
abovementioned ; fo that we know not, trom any thing without, what 
is preparing generally or particularly within. ‘The extin¢tion of fo 
many volcanoes obterved on the furtace, may be owing merely to the 
finking of the bottoms of the caverns containing the matter in fufion, 
or the obilruction of the patlages; and we know, that there are few 
countries which have not experienced earthquakes. 

The ruins (ma/ures) exhibited by our ftrata form another phenome- 
non deferving our attenuon. All the furface of our continents, when 
they were formed, abounded with abrupt feétions of tirata of every 
kind, not only within and without hills and mountains, but alfo in 
Inany parts of plains. From that period the cracked furtaces of thofe 
cliffs, ready to yield to any caufe acting on them, began to crumble 
away; and their fragments, collecting at their teet, formed decliviées 
againft them. When this proce!s was fo iar advanced, that the fall of 
he fragments from the parts not yet covered, did not annually extend 
itfelf over the whole furtace of the talus, vegetation began to take place 
on it, and rendered it firm by its progrefs. Rain falling on this talus 
would pats through it if bare, would tlow over the turf if covered with 
vegetation ; thus it would be expofed to no attacks but thofe of tor- 
rents, formed in other parts of the mountains by waters already col- 
lected in the fame channel. ‘The talus would be a¢ted upon by thefe 
waters when it arrived at their current; but this would only retard its 
fixation, as it would continue to receive additions, till it was out of 
reach of injury. During thefe fecondary operations, the torrents 
would roll along fragments of the talus, the fole materials delivered 
to the ation of running waters, and thefe they would depofit where- 
ever they ceafed to be rapid. ‘Ihus torrents, the apparent deftroyers 
of mountains, ferve only to fill up the inequalities of their beds, and 
quit the place of their commencement, without taking any thing from 
it but alittle duft. ‘hus all the cavities, afperities, and cliffs, which 
our continents exhibited at their origin, tend to become effaced; and 
this operation is far advanced. Almoft every where are to be found 
high lands, the fummits of which ftill fhow the remains of precipices, and 
to the formation of the original feétion of which they make a part we 
ean afcribe no caufe fubfequent to tke birth of our continents, On com- 
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paring what has already taken place, with what is itil] going on in this 

was the attentive obferver w ill be convinet d, that this. oper ation could 
mot have commenced very many centuries ago. The fame conciution 
with refoect to the age ot © ur continents wi ! be drawn, if we confider 
rivers ifuing from mountains and lowing into Jakes. ‘I he flat 
land around thefe lakes is evidently formed from what the rivers 
have depofited, and the age of fome ot the modern augmentations 
of it is within the memory of man, or at leaft of tradition. Jt we 
admit, that fome time muft have elapfed before the firit land thus 
formed could have rifen to the ley . ot the lake, 1t mutt be granted, 
that the rivers at firft brought down more matter to lepofit, from de- 
clivities originally lefs firm. ‘The w vi in which other rivers act in form- 
iny their beds, which, fince they began to ssh Ww where a pafiage offered 
itielf, they have been gradually changi: ng, wea aring away their banks 
in fome places, againtt "which the irregularity of their courfe has 
occafioned them to flow with violence, and hiling up others with: 
the fpoils of thefe, fhows that tlcy cannot be of very remote an- 
tiguity ; fince, it they were, all thefe operations mult have been com- 
pleted, and their courfe fmvoothed. Ano the r proof of the age of our 
continents may be taken from additions made to the land by the 
operation of the fea. In the prow inces of Friefland and Groningen this 
is particularly remarkable. Phe peace where this addition come 


: s is very diftine, and the public dikes made in 1c70 fhow how 
far it had then advanced. A fecond rank of dikes made in “1670 
proves its progr ts di ing the interval of acenturv. | ‘clofures have 
dince been made by private individuals, and auzmentztions are conti- 
Huaily going on. ‘Thus the principal ef of water oh our conue 
nents ayree in deimonilrating, that the period at their commencement 
cannot be extremely remote: but a conclufion fo1 important in geo- 
log. ought to be verified by other phenomena, which will be the fub- 
: Cts OF a future lett re 
Ant. xiv. Extrait d'un Lettre de M. de Hamboldt, e. )~Extra@ of 

a Letter tr 1 Mr. Von Humb ldt, at ieyoerg 

[n traverfing the xitte/echirge in Bohemia, Mr. H. found very irre- 
gular columns of bafaltes, filled with olivine, mailes of calcareous fpar, 
horn-blende, and argillaceous marle in large maffes, - colour of 
which was fometimes of a whith gre en, at others of a vellowith gray 


in one of thefe mafles of indurated m: = Was O cata a perfeét im- 
preflion of a plant, apparently of the genus alfine or ceraftium Lin, 
Phis impreflion was three quarters of an inch long, and a little in 
relief, A truc petrification in a fubftance contained in bafalres can- 
not but be interefting to naturaliiis. 

In the courle ot his inquiries conce in: x the art of weav ing amongft 
the ancients, and the fubftances tent emp i wed for differ: nt “purpofes, 
tre ha made a cricovery, that appears to t im de erving notice. In the 


hiitie treatile Kuown by the title of Ti) et X; er Pr anr atrrit ute d to Ar} ‘. 


tcrie, the green colour of vecetables 1S afcribed to the Ncht of the 
f f Rie eh . . + «h > G - ] *, 

al soe theory of the srceks was nearly as follows, ‘There are 
bet three ple colours, white, black, and vellow. Thefe depend 


m the elements: white, on the air, water, and earth: yellow, on 
hire, or the ‘nliamnenable principle ; blacks, on a want of ‘light. The 


mixture 
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mixture of the elements may occafion diferent colours. Thus from 


the conjunction of water with the rays of the fun vegetables pe ee a 
green colour: W hen earth and water co-operate without the int uence 


of light, they afflume only white, On this principle the roots under 
ground are white, whiltt thofe parts of the plant which rife out of 
the earth are vreen.”” Hence it appears, the Greeks had on this fub- 


ject the fame ideas as are at prefent fupported by Mefirs. Ingenhouiz 

and Sennebier. 

Art. xv. Recherches fr la Tempco:ture moyenne du Climat de Paris, 

{fe Inquiries into the mean Temperature of the Climate of Paris, 
to ferve as a Batis for the Operations relative to the Uniformity of 

Weights and Meafures, decreed by 1 Conftituent Affembly, and 

executed by the Academy of Sciences : by Mr. Cotte. 

‘The academy of fciences having aun two methods for obtain- 
ing a ftand: ard for weights and m eafures, the meafure of an are of the 
meridian, and the Iength of the pendulum in a given latitude, at a 
given temperature, for the latter it has chofen that of Paris, and Mr. 
C. has been e mployed to caleulate it. In confequence he has formed 
the following table, as a mean of a feries of obfervations, made three 
times a day, during nine and twenty years, from 17 763 to 1791, by 
one perio n, Mr. Me ‘ficr, either at the Colle; ge de France, or the 
Hocel de Clugni, at Paris. 


Month. January. February. March, April. May. June. 
Meax beat. 1°,6 «© 4°20 « §7°.% «© Bh 0 28°9* _~ . 
Month. July. Auguft. September. Oober. Nov. Dec. 


Mean heat. 17°,1 6 17°16 14°sT 6 «69S 557 o 3% Re 


Mean heat of the firft fix months 7°,9; of the fecond fix months, 
11°,1 ; of the year 9°,5 


MINERALOGY. 


Art. xvi. Extrait d'une Lettre, Se. Extra& of a Letter from Mr. 
Weftrumb to Mr. Creli. Journal de Phyfique. 
Mr. Lafius, during his abode at Hamburg, became acquainted with 

a naturaliit of the duchy of Me cklenburg, who fhowed him a con- 

fiderable quantity of fine rubie s, which he pretends to have extra¢ted 

from our gran ites. He wifhed to convince Mr. L., that the ftones 
we denominate precious are not fo rare as is —— fuppofed, and 
feveral ¢ eranites con ained ther m, except g diamonds of the frit 

ater. The granites which he pointed out as containing precious 
fone es are thole that are fre quen tly traverfed by ifolated veins of feld- 
fpath, quartz, or other fubitance This naturalift afferts too, that 
all granites contain metals, as gold, filver, copper, &c., which the 
analyfes of our chemilis have not yet been able to Comont rent. If 
this man’s affertions be true, we fhall foon be enabled to clafs the pre- 

GiQus {tones w ith aCeuraes . 
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¢:3 LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ASTRONOMY. 


ART. XVII. eOSKRON. — murs fur P’ Lnportance ad: la Continuation 
des'Objervations aftronomt, <Sce. Difcourfe on the Importance of 
continuing aitronomic: “al Ole rvations : delivered by Mr. Melander- 
hiclm. as Prefident of the Swedith Academy of Sciences. Svo. 
I7QZ- 

Mr. M. is appreheniive, that the great difcoveries lately made in 
aftronomy may tend to propagate a notion of its perfection, capable 
of dim ifhing the ardour of further purfuits in that fcience; and en- 
deavours to produce from them an o ppofite effect, by pointing out the 
importance of pufhing them as far as pofhible, by long and fedulous 
obfervations. L’Ejprit des ‘Journaux, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Art. xvii. Stockholm. Tal om Stramgangarne i (Efterfiaen, § Ole 
Difcourfe on the Currents of the Baltic : deliv ered by Vice-Admi- 
ral Nordenanckar, as Prefident of the Swedifh Academy of 
Sciences, 1792. 

An accurate knowledge of the currents of the Baltic cannot but be 
ufetul to thofe who navigate that dangerous fea. Admiral N. has 
taken great pains to examine them, and has delivered to the academy 

charts of the Baltic, in which its different currents and fhoals are laid 
down with great exaétnefs. Thefe we hope will foon be made public. 

One caufe of th e currents appears to be the height of the Baltic above 

the level of the ocean, but which appears to be diminifhing, from 

obfervations made at diftant periods at the rate of about fous lines 
and half anaually. L’E/prit des Fournaux. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


AR Te a Pie 4 Japles. Guida ras ? Meadl t per l Ady tich Art fa t pe r le Curi joftta 
merture ii Poxzwoli, Sc. A deicriptive Guide to the Antiquities 
and natur: ne Curtolities of Pozzuoli and its Environs: by Gaetano 


d’Aurora. 1792 


This work is patticclecly calculated for travellers. The author, 
y ho is well verfed in antiquities, has corrected many miftakes of thofe 
who have gone betore hi “— ; and foreigners, who mean to vifit the 
country he defcribes, cannot have a better guide. 
E fer nevidt letterarie di Roma. 


Art. xx. Laxfanwe. Mr. Exchacquet has juit publifhed fome 
accurate reliever, in porcelain, coloured, of different parts of Switzer- 
land. The largeft, reprefenting the lake of Geneva, and its environs, 
is about a foot long, and cotts two louis d’or. From one of thefe views 
a coloured print, in large folio, has been made by Mr. Mechel, of 
Baill; and Mr. Wytrenbdach, of Bern, has publifhed an explanation 
of it under the title of Explication des Renvais de ’ Eftampe enluminéc qui 
reprefente * due perfpeBtive du St. Gotthard, eo ** Explanation of 
the coloured Print reprefenting a perfpective View of St. Gorthard, 
4c." 8vo. 32 p. Sbortly too will be publifhed a map under the fol- 
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lowing title : Carte petrographigue du St. Gotthard, Fe <« A petro- 
graphic: al Map of St. Gotthard. ‘This Portion of the eal Chain 
of the Alps comprifes the Mounts St. Gotthard and de la Fourche, 
the Sources of the Rhone, Rhine, Tefin, and Reus, the Valley of 
l rfet rn, the Levantine Vallev, and all the neighbouring Mount: iins. 
Rv Mefirs. Fxchaquet, Struve, and J. S. van Berchem. 1791." A 
circumflantial defcription of this map is promifed. 


Jen. Allg, Lit. Zeit, 


GEOMETR Y,- 


Art. xxt. Pavia. Memoria fapra le Curve paralelle, Se. An Eflay 

on parallel Curves: by Father Ang. Lotteril, 1792. 

Pari Mle ‘Tcurves, though not without their ufe, have hitherto efcaped 
the attention of geom tricians. Mr. L., known to the world by his 
edition of eR uler’s grand work, gives us here a method of finding 
parallel to any regular curve, of which the equation is given. He 
roves, that no curve, the circle excepted, has the fame equation as 
ts parallel, Efemeridi letterarie di Roma. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Arr.xxit Nuremberg. Berzh. Fried. Hummels Refchreibung entdeckter 
Alterthiimer in Dent{hland, Sc. B. F. Hummel’s Defcription of 
guities difcovered in Germany: publifhed by C. F.C. Hum- 

cl (his Son). Svo. 199 p. price 12g. 17992. 
‘This is a very good and tolerably full defeription of German anti- 

@vities. It does not extend to coins, and excludes many trifling things 


ot little importance. ‘Ten. Allg. Lit. Leite 


PICTURESQUE BEAUTY. 


An r. xan eee Zi Iric h. Mai He rif ~he R: ife im die Ltalianifche S¢ Aaverz, 
cc. A Picturefgue Tour in Italian Switzerland, with Etchings : : 
by J. H. Meyer. Long 4to. 75 p. with 12 plates, and 2 vig- 
net(es. 170 


The plates here publifhed are all = executed, and the views are 


well chofen, but they are not all new. Six of them are by Mr. L. 
teis. ‘The text is merely a cmnaiieia, and intended folely to illuf- 
frafte the plate de Ten. Allg, rn Leit. 


POETR Y- 


Arr. xxiv. Cor penhagen. J, Eswalds famtlige Skrafte. The mifcel- 
lancous Works of J. Ewald, Vol. IV. 8vo. 422 p. 1791. 
This is the lait volume of the works of a Danifh poet, whom, ta 

Our opinion, none of his countrymen have equalled. The author lived 

to fee o aie the firf volume of the colleétion publifhed, as he fell a 

victim to poverty and misfortune in 1781. A portrait of him, highly 
apreilive of genius and melancholy, is prefixed to the firft volume. 


Jen. Allg. Lit. Leit, 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Arr. xxv. C& open hage Me Our government rules us more accord ing te. 
the {pirit of the times, than any other I know. lere we have libe rty 
to write and fpeak without fear of profecution. To tee] this gives us 
no fall fatisfaction at a time when a Paine 1s perfecuted with fury in 
England, and the citizens of Bruffels dare not exercile the deareft right 
of man, freedom of fpeech, leit they fh ould be knocked down a 
militaire. ‘The philo fophical anfw er of our count Bernftorf to the lad 
peria land Pruffian ambafladors muft hay e excited aftonifhment in {Q- 
reign countries. Even with us, pr obably, there are in dividual s, who 
would } be as ready to {port with the blood and lives of their country- 
men committed to their care as any German father of his people: but 
the {pirit of the nation keeps them in check. This is iseralls truc. 
The refpeciable part of the nation co mprel hends true liberty to its ut- 
moft extent, and, notwithftanding the obitacles ariiing from a contti- 
tution erected on falle principles, “enjoys freedom, with that love of 
order which is infeparable from it, and which, alas! it will be fome 


time before France will be avle to obtain. Jen. Ali ‘ee Lit. Z. ile 


Arr. xxvit. Stockholm. ‘The next century will have to add the 
fate king of Sweden to the lift of royal authors. Some years beto re ee: 
war he had {pent many of his leifiire hours in writing, and alv ays 

arefully lo icked up his hs apers in a chett, which, when he went to join 
ov army in Finland, he dk pofited in the arfenal, After the peace 
he tock it thence, to add to its contents. A little before his death, 
he directed, that this cheft fhould be delivered to the univerfin 
of Upfal, and not be opened till fifty years after his deceafe. 1» con- 
fequence it has been placed in a fecure apartment in the library of that 
univerfity, What it contains no one certainly knows: but it is fap- 
pofed, that there will be found in it memoirs of the times, and parti 
cularly of his own reign, with the neceflary documents. 


“y 


Jere Alig. Lit. Leite 
NOVELS, 
ART. XXVIL oe Saint-Flour SF Fuftinic, Fc. Saint-Flour and 
Juflina, or the Hittory of a young F ai woman of the eighteenth 


Century ; with a Dialogue on the mera! Chara¢ter of Women: by 
Mr. de Ferrieres, 2 vols. 12zmo. “414 2. 


Dedic ating his thoughts to the happinefi 5 of women, the objett of 

Mr. de F. is to inftrect them in the duties inpofed by nature, and 
th fe enjoined them by fociety ; eis phy tical aad moral relations to 
man; and the dangers, to which our inititutions, manners, cufoms, 
depravity, indiference about what is truly beautiful and ‘effentially 
val, and the art of feduttion, foi Improv ed in our days, inceffantly 
expefe their virtue, and of courfe their happinefs, With this view 
he has ingcnioufy contrived to intcrweave his counfels with an inge- 
nious fiction, containing a fofiicient variety of c aradicr, ftyle and 


tvs 


eV. nt, to . te the attention awake. Th le ex: ample ‘Ss of a Ck iriffa i anda 
Julia he wen employed as excutes for their own weakneffes by the ofe 


who volicted not their virtues. Such an obiettion cannot be made t 
Mr. de F. Hf; heroine loves virtee, but without ¢ guide, without pro- 
tector, without Pagan rm » fhe falls, and is led on in (pike of hericl’y 
through weaknefs nd inexperience, from one falfe { fiep to anothiets 
which, enna her remorfe, conduct her by degrees to libet- 
tuaim, diuhenour, and death, Mr. de Vexelle, Journ, de Scavais. 
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